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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE KHTTA. 

After the death of King Horemhib, the eighteenth 
dynasty ended its eventful history. The heretic king 
Khunaten had, by his novelties in the teaching about 
the being of the gods, somewhat diminished its splen- 
dour in the eyes of the orthodox priests and people, 
and had created a schism in the internal life of the 
nation, which the immediate successors of Khunaten 
found it difficult to heal. The new teaching, with its 
Semitic foundation, had at once gained many adherents 
among the susceptible Egyptians. Its banishment and 
extirpation, under the guidance of the Theban priests 
of Amon, whose power and influence were now for the 
first time used against the kings, formed the sad tenor 
of the internal events in the next portion of Egyptian 
history. How peace and reconciliation were brought 
about, it is now difficult to say; but Horemhib cer- 
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tainly appeared in the light of a fortunate mediator 
between the ruling adherents of the doctrine of Amon, 
and the severely persecuted servants of the living god 
of the sun's disk. 

While the kingdom was visited by such a schism, 
and the excitable spirits of the Egyptians were highly 
roused on each side of the question, a great nation 
had in the meantime been growing up, beyond the 
frontier on the north-east, to an importance and power 
which began to endanger the Egyptian supremacy in 
Western Asia. 

Already, during the wars imdertaken by Thutmes 
in. against the Syrian peoples and towns of that 
r^on, the Eheta or Khita had shown themselves on 
the theatre of those yearly repeated and long-endiuing 
struggles, under the leadership of their own kings, as a 
dominant race. The contemporary Egyptian inscrip- 
tions designate them as *the great people,' or *the 
great country,' less with respect to the space they 
occupied, than from their just reputation for the posses- 
sion of those brave and chivalrous qualities, which the 
inhabitants of Khita, a race as noble as the Egyptians, 
were acknowledged even by their enemies to possess. 
We believe we are falling into no error if we persevere 
in our opinion, which recognizes in these people the 
same Khethites (Hittites) about whom the Holy Scrip- 
ture has so much to tell us, fit)m the days of the patri- 
arch Abraham till the time of the Captivity. When 
Thutmes m. fought with them and conquered their 
towns, they were seated as an important people in the 
most northern parts of the land of Syria. At the com- 
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mencement of the nineteenth dynasty, the power of the 
Khita had been extended over the whole of the sur- 
rounding nations. These predecessors of the Assyrian 
Empire held the first place in the league of the cities 
and kings of Western Asia. Their importance grew 
finom year to year in such a way, that even the Egyptian 
inscriptions do not hesitate to mention the names of 
the kings of. the Khita in a conspicuous manner, and 
to speak of their gods with reverence. When Eam- 
ses I. ascended the throne of Egypt, Sa-pa-li-li, Saplel, 
or Saprer, ruled as king of the Khita. He was followed 
by his son and heir in the empire, Maurosar, who after 
his death left two sons behind him, of whom the elder 
was that Mauthanar, who appears as a contemporary 
of Seti I. and an enemy of Egypt, while the yoimger, 
Khitasar or Khitasir, appears as the friend, ally, and 
father-in-law of the Pharaoh Eamses II. At the head 
of their divinities stood the glorious god of war, Sutekh 
(the Khethite counterpart of Amon), and his wife, the 
steed-driving queen of heaven, Astartha-Anatha. 

Among the towns of the Khita, Tunep (Daphne) 
and Khilibu (Haleb), are two points certainly fixed by 
their definite position, and both with temples of the 
great Baal-Sutekh. On the other hand, the name of the 
country of Qazauatana points with infallible certainty 
to the r^on of Gozan (Gkiuzanitis) to the east of the 
Euphrates, between the towns of Circesium in the south 
and Thapsacus in the north. The situation of the places 
or countries of the Khita — ^Zaranda, Pirqa or Pilqa 
(Pel^^ Paliga?) Khissap, Sarsu, Sarpina, Zaiath-khirra 
(hinder Zaiath) — and others named at the same time 
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as those just mentioned, must be determined by future 
enquiries. Perhaps we may find an answer to these 
questions in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

K it is allowable to form a judgment on the origin 
of this cultivated and powerfiil people from its outward 
bearing and appearance, it seems to us, under the gui- 
dance of the monuments, to be at least very doubtfid 
whether we should reckon this chivalrous race among 
the Canaanites. Beardless, armed in a different manner, 
fightmg three men on each chariot of war, arranged in 
their order of battle according to a well-considered plan 
previously laid down, the Khita present a striking con- 
trast to their Canaanite allies. In the representations 
of the wars of Kamses IE. against Khitasar, the prince 
of the Khita, the great foreign king appears surrounded 
by his generals and servants, who are mentioned by 
name, down to the better- writer Khirpasar.' His 
warriors were divided into foot-soldiers and fighters on 
chariots, and consisted partly of native Elethites, partly 
of foreign mercenaries. Their hosts were led to battle 
by Kasans, or * conmaanders of the fighters on the 
chariots,' by * generals,' and Hirpits, or ' captains of the 
foreigners.' The nucleus of the army was formed of 
the native-bom Khita, under the designation of Tuhir 
or ' the chosen ones.' In the battle at Kadesh, 8,000 of 
these stood in the foremost rank, under the command of 
Kamaiz ; while 9,000 others followed their king. In the 
same battle, the noblemen Thargannas and Pais led the 
chariots in the fight ; Thaadar commanded the mer- 
cenaries of the Khita ; Nebisuanna was at the head of 
the foreign warriors from Annas ; another chief appears 
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as the general of the mercenaries from Nagebus. Sap- 
zar and Ma^arima appear as brothers of the king of 
Khita ; whether real brothers, or perhaps only allies. 
Among other names of Khethite origin, the following 
are mentioned : Gtarbitus, Thargathazas, Tadar or Tadal^ 
Zauazas, Samarius, and that of the ^ambassador' Tarthi- 
sebu. It is evident at once that these names do not 
bear a Semitic, or at any rate not a pure Semitic stamp. 
The endings in s, r, and u, prevail. In the proper 
name Thargatha-zas, in which the ending zas plays the 
same part as in the proper name Zaua-zas, Thargatha 
seems to answer to the goddess called by the Greeks 
and Eomans Atargates or Atargatis, Derketo and Der- 
cetis, who possessed very celebrated temples in Askalon 
and Astaroth-Kamaim, as well as in the Syrian town 
of Hierapohs (Mabog). 

The unmistakable peculiarities of the language, to 
which I have now called the attention of the reader, are 
for the most part found in that unexplained series of 
names of towns, which form the second division of 
the northern peoples or northern cities in the lists of the 
victories of Thutmes HI. at Kamak. As examples, to 
show their foreign formation, let us cite the following 
names, which can be read with certainty, on the basis of 
M. Mariette's decyphering of their succession : — 



120. Pirkheta 

121. Ai 

122. Amau 

124. Thuka 

125. Thel-maima 

126. Legaba 



127. Tunipa (Daphne) 
132. Ni 

134. At 

135. Zizal 

136. Zakal 
139. Ai*zakana 
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140. Kharkakhi (or Kharkaka) 


201. Natub 




141. Bursu 


202. Zetharseth 




142. Lerti 


203. Aithua 




145. Unai 


204. Sukaua 




146. 'Aunfer 


205. Tiiaub 




147. Ithakhab 


206. Abir[na]th 




148. Uniuqa 


207. Shainarkai 




150. Sakti 


208. 'Aurma 




151. Aubillina 


212. Kainab 




152. Zanruisu (Zamiisu) 


213. Ares 




153. Suka 


214. Anautasenu 




154. Pazalu 


215. Azana 




155. Sathekhbeg 


216. Zetbarsetha 




156. Amarseki 


217. Tulbenliha 




157. Khalros 


218. Mauthi 




158. Nenuran'aantha 


221. Atur 




159. Shatiirantha 


222. Karthameruth 




160. Mairrekhiuis 


223. A-sitha 




161. Zagerel 


224. Taniros 




163. Kanretu 


226. Athebena 




164. TanTa 


227. Asbameth 




166. Anriz 


228. Athakar 




167. A'ares 


229. Tazet 




168. Kbazrezaa 


230. Atbrun 




169. Amir 


231. Tbukamros 




170. Khatha'ai 


232. 'Abetha 




173. Thenuzuru 


235. Anzakeb 




184. Anauban 


236. Ares 




185. Khatuma 


237. Artha 




186. Magnaa 


247. Fania 




187. Thepkanna 


252. Sur 




188. Thuthana (Susan?) 


253. Papaa 




189. Nireb. 


254. Nuzana 




190. Tbeleb (Thalaba) 


255. Zamauka 




191. Atngaren 


259. Suki-beki 




196. Nishapa (Niaibis) 


263. A-thini 




197. Ta-zeker 


264. Karsbaiia 




198. Alifttha 


265. Retama * 




199. Zinw 


271. Zazker 




200. 'Authir 


'Jll'l. Maiuiuar 
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279. XhAita 


308. Amak 


280. Pederi (Pethor 1) 


309. Kazel 


281. Athrithan 


310. 'Aumai 


282. Maahaua 


311. Khalbu (Haleb) 


283. A-anreka 


312. Piauanel (Pnuel) 


284. Nepiriuriu (Nipur) 


315. 'Ankam 


285. Nathkina 


316. Puroth 


286. Athetama 


318. Aripenekha 


287. Abellenu 


320. Puqiu 


288. Airanel 


322. Thinnor 


289. Aixanel {sic) 


323. Zamas 


290. Ann'aui 


333. Tnrima 


292. Thalekh 


338. Thethup 


293. 'Auma 


343. Shusaron 


'296. Papabi 


347. Thamaqur 


306. Aiher 


348. Retep (t) (Be-apf) 


307. Kel-maitha (Khilmod) 


349. Maiirika 



It is clear that this list exhibits in their oldest or- 
thography the greater number of these towns, which 
are afterwards mentioned so frequently in the records 
of wars in Assyrian history, in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions which have been decyphered. They are the old 
allied cities of those Khita, of unknown origin, who, 
long before the rise of Nineveh and Babylon, played the 
same part which at a later period the Assyrians under- 
took with success. Though we are not yet in a position 
to solve the obscure problem here suggested, yet future 
discoveries will doubtless afford convincing proofs, that 
the rule of the Khita in the highest antiquity was of an 
importance which we can now only guess at. This list 
of towns will therefore remain a monument of the 
greatest value, as a memorial of times and peoples 
long since vanished, whose lost remembrance is awak- 
ened to new life by the dead letters of these numerous 
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names. With such a perception of their value, the 
reader may cast his eye over the long catalogue of 
those very ancient names which we have transcribed, 
even if his own science should not avail him better than 
ours for subjecting them to a comparative investiga- 
tion. For in these names, so far as they are not de- 
monstrably of Semitic origin, Ues the key to their lan- 
guage. The right understanding of them offers, there- 
fore, the surest means of fixing the place of the Khita in 
the life of the ancient nations. 



MEN-PEHUTI-RA RAMESSU I. (RAMSES I.). 1400 B.C. 

Although we possess no information from the 
monuments about the family ties which united the 
king, who was the head and founder of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, with his predecessor Horemhib, there must 
have been nevertheless a close connection between 
them. Whether Ramses was the son, son-in-law, or 
brother of Horemhib, is as yet undecided. If I say the 
brother, I am led to this as a possible supposition by 
the testimony of the memorial stone of a contemporary 
fiEunily, which mentions the brothers Horemhib and 
Bamses among the sons of a certain Ha-Aai, an ' over- 
seer of the cutters of hieroglyphs ' of his unnamed 
* lord of the land ' (Ai ? see vol. i. p. 460). 

The reign of Ramses I. seems to have been neither 
of long duration, nor to have been filled with remark- 
able deeds. His fame consists chiefly in the place he 
occupies in the historical series, as the father of a very 
celebrated son, and the grandfather of one who was 
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covered with glory and sung of as a hero to the latest 
centuries. His recognition as the legitimate king by 
the priests of Amon is authenticated by the representa- 
tion of his solemn coronation on the entrance gate of 
the temple of Kamak.^ 

He had a war with the Khita, although we only 
learn this feet incidentally from the contents of a treaty 
of peace concluded by Ramses H. with the Khita. 
His royal opponent Saplel had, after its conclusion, 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with Eamses I., 
and so the Khita and the Egyptians continued to 
exercise their sovereignty within their own boundaries, 
without molesting one another any further. 

A memorial stone of the second year of his reign, 
found at the second cataract at Wady Haifa (the place 
was then called Behani, and is the Bo6n of Ptolemy) 
informs us, that king Bamses I. founded there a store- 
house for the temple of his divine father Hor-khem, and 
filled it with captive men-servants and maid-servant« 
from the conquered countries. Of whatever conse- 
quence the fact thus recorded may have been to the 
ancient inhabitants of the temple at Behani, the history 
of his times gains little by it. 

After his death Eamses I. was laid in his own 
tomb-chamber in the valley of the kings' sepulchres, 
and he was succeeded in the kingdom by his son, to 
whom the monuments give the name of 

' For the better understanding of the frequent allusions in the 
following pages to the partB of the temple of Kamak, the reader 
maj consult Muntty's Handbook for Egypt, with the Plan on p. 
440.— Ed. 
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MA-MEN-RA MINEPTAH L SETI I. (SETHOS). 1866 B.C. 

After a long interval, there rises again a brilliant 
star on the horizon of Egyptian history. The voice 
of the monuments begins anew to speak of the victories 
of Pharaoh, and to sing the glory of the empire. It is 
chiefly the great national temple at Thebes which re- 
cords the honours of Seti by inscriptions and by pic- 
tures ; for the king executed works to the glorious god 
Amon, the finished splendour of which is only surpassed 
by their extraordinary size. We refer to the building of 
that wonderful * Great Hall' in the temple at Kamak, 
where 134 colunms of astonishing height and circum- 
ference still attract the admiration of our fastidious age. 
As the description of this building does not come within 
the limits of our historical work, we are obliged to refer 
our readers to the excellent accounts of Egyptian tra- 
vellers. The outer wall, however, on the north side of 
this hall, must have our full attention, since its repre- 
sentations stand in the closest connection with the wars 
of Seti, beginning with the first year of his reign. 

These wars arose fi'om the constant advances 
of the neighbouring peoples, to the east of Egypt, 
upon the Delta. The long duration of peace, as well 
perhaps as the weak reign of Ramses I., had induced 
these neighbours, and especially the Arabian Shasu, to 
take the bold resolve of pressing forward over the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, ' to find sustenance for themselves 
and their cattle on the possessions of Pharaoh.' Six 
battle paintmgs, ranged in a series, give us a view of 
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the principal events of this campaign. We will endea- 
vour, under the guidance of the inscriptions annexed to 
them, to put their contents faithfully before our readers. 

The wars of Seti in the east b^an, as we have 
already remarked, in the very first year of his reign. 
Their theatre was formed by the coimtries and for- 
tresses in the r^on of the Shasu Bedouins, * from the 
fortress of Khetam (the Etham of the Bible), in the land 
of Zalu (that is, the Tanitic nome), as far as the place 
Kan'ana or Kan'aan.' By these data the scene of the 
struggle is very closely fixed, and at the same time 
proof is afforded that the Shasu had pressed forward 
westward quite into the proper Egyptian territory, to 
make good their claims derived from the times of 
the Hyksos. The king assembled his army, put his 
chariots of war in array, and himself rode in his two- 
horse chariot against the invading Bedouins. The road 
which the Egyptian army took is clearly indicated by 
the pictures and by the inscriptions. 

The campaign was begun from the fortress of 
Khetam, which we have just mentioned, and which was 
situated on both sides of an arm of the Nile, swarming 
with crocodiles, and with banks covered with reeds. The 
king took thence the direction of the bibUcal ' road of 
the Philistines,'^ and first reached the fortified but 
otherwise unknown place, Ta'a-pa-mau, * the house of 
lions,' Leontopolis, near a small fountain of sweet 

' Respecting this important road, and the localities by which 
its oDorBe is determined, see further the author's Discourse on 
' the Exodns and the Egyptian Monuments ' at the end of this 
Tolame. — Ed. 
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water enclosed by a wall. His march was next 
directed to the Egyptian fortress of Migdol, mentioned 
in Holy Scripture, close to the springs in the coimtry 
of Hazina or Hazian (the Kasion or Mount Casius of 
the andente), and along the road to the ' north ' fortress 
XJti (Buto, as the Greeks would write it), also near a 
spring. Uti denotes the fortified place where was the 
often mentioned temple on Mount Casius, in which a 
Jupiter ( Amon) was worshipped, the Baal Zapuna of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, that is, the Baal Zephon of Holy 
Scripture. The army passed along the seashore to 
Ostracine, where there was a Bekhen or tower, which 
the inscriptions designate as Pa-nakhtu, or * the con- 
queror's tower ' of King Seti. At this point the proper 
Egyptian boundary ended, and the territory of the land 
of Zahi, which was afterwards the land of the PhiUs- 
tines, began. The next halting-place on their territory 
was a fortified spot, newly built by King Seti, situated 
at the water of Absaqab. Two other fortresses lay on 
either side of the road. The one, which was also the 
larger, is called ' the town, which the king had built 
at the spring of .... tha.' It is called ' a strong place ' 
in a second passage, and its water is designated as that 
of Eibatha, without doubt the Eohoboth of the Bible, 
to the south-west of Beersheba, in Negeb or the 
south country of Palestine. The smaller fortress stood 
near Ta-khnum-notem, that is, ' the pleasant (or sweet) 
spring.' It is called 'A-nakhtu, that is, ' the fortress of 
victory.' Passing by a new fortress (the name is un- 
fortunately destroyed) the end of the road was reached, 
and at the same time the eastern boundaiy of the land 
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of the Shasu, marked by the hill-fortress of Kan'aan/ 
near which a stream seems to have fallen into a lake. 

We find ourselves here, as it appears, in the Arabah, 
and we have the choice between one or other of the 
fortresses situated there. In spite of many obsciuities, 
the direction of the road is precisely determined. The 
king had taken possession of the land of the Shasu to 
its extremest boundary. The fortress of Kan'aan was 
stormed by Seti and his army, and thus Pharaoh be- 
came the lord of the whole of the Edomitish Negeb. 

This first victory is celebrated by the following in- 
scription : — 

* In the first year of King Seti, there took place by the strong 
arm of Pharaoh the annihilation of the hostile Shasu, from the 
fortreas of Khetam, of the land of Zalu, as far as Kan'aan. The 
Hng was against them like a fierce lion. They were turned into 
a hei4> of corpses in their hill country. They lay there in their 
blood. Not one escaped to tell of his strength to the distant nations.' 

The warriors of the Shasu, driven out of their own 
land, attempted to make head against King Seti and 
his army, after they had marched on northwards, and 
had made a stand in the territory of the Phoenicians 
or Kharu. The king mounted his chariot of war, 
whose pair of horses bore the name, ^ Amon gives 
him strength,' and dashed into the crowds of the 
scattered enemies, who were this time completely beaten 
and overcome. The inscription goes on as follows : 

* In the first year of King Seti, they came to report to his 
Holiness that the hostile Shasu intended mischief, that the elders 



> In the great Harris papyrus of the time of Eamessu III. 
Kan'aan is called a fortress * of the land of ZahL' Did this land 
then extend as far as the shores of the Dead Seal 
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of their tribes had aflBembled together, and had made a stand in the 
territory of the Phoenicians (Khal). They were seized with the 
curse of discord, and slew one another. To those only who had 
not forgotten the orders of the royal court was the king gracious 
on that account.' 

The prisoners were carried to Egypt by the king, 
as will be related more at length presently. 

It seems to be indubitable that the population 
also of (southern ?) Phoenicia did really assist the Shasu 
in their wars against Pharaoh. But vengeance quickly 
overtook them also. In the furious encounter of the 
chariots of war, which were launched against one an- 
other on both sides, the Phoenicians succumbed in the 
battle at Inu'amu (Jamnia), and ' Pharaoh annihilated 
the kings of the land of the Phoenicians.' 

From hence the Egyptian army turned against 
tjbe inhabitants of the interior country, the Euthen 
of Canaan. The kings of the several cities were suc- 
cessively overcome in many battles, in which a son of 
Seti fought by the side of his father, and the inhabitants 
were reduced under the Egyptian sceptre. Pharaoh 
himself took especial delight in the combat, for the 
inscription says that ' his joy is to undertake the battle, 
and his delight is to dash into it. His heart is only 
satisfied at the sight of the stream of blood when he 
strikes oflf the heads of his enemies. A moment of the 
struggle of men is dearer to him than a day of pleasure. 
He slays them with one stroke, and spares none among 
them. And whoever of them is left remaining finds 
himself in his grasp and is carried off* to Egypt alive as 
a prisoner.' 

In his victorious campaign throughout the whole 
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land of Canaan, through which he was borne by his pair 
of horses named ' big with victory,' the great fortress of 
Kadesh, which had already played such an important 
part imder Thutmes HI., was reached by the Egyptian 
army. The inscription thus designates the campaign : 
' This is the going up of Pharaoh, to conquer the land 
of Kadesh in the territory of the Amorites.' 

The arrival of the army was unexpected. The herds- 
men were even pasturing their cattle under the trees 
which surrounded the city, when Pharaoh appeared 
on his war-chariot. Each seeks to save himself; the 
herds flee with their keepers ; the warriors of 
Kadesh, as they sally out, are pierced by the arrows of 
Seti, and fall from their war-chariots. The defenders 
in the interior of the fortress fare no better. They also 
give way before the violent assault of the Egyptian 
army, and fortress and people fall into the hands of 
Pharaoh's warriors. 

From Kadesh onwards, the land of the Khita lay 
open before the hosts of Pharaoh. The then king of 
the country, Mauthanar, had broken the existing 
treaties, which had been made between his predecessor 
and the Egyptians, and had given notice to Pharaoh 
of the termination of their alliance. Seti made no delay 
in falling upon the territory of the Khita, as the avenger 
of the broken treaties. Success crowned his enterprise. 
Although the well-ordered hosts of the beardless light- 
red Khita, on foot, on horseback, and on chariots, offered 
a determined resistance to the I^ptians, yet for all this 
the Pharaoh triumphed. The inscription describes this 
victory in the brief words : * These are the miserable 
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inhabitants of the land of the Khita ; the king has pre- 
pared for them a great overthrow.' And then the song 
of praise to Seti sounds forth with the most vigorous 
choice of phrases. Thus it is said of Pharaoh : ' He is 
a jackal which rushes leaping through this land, a 
grim lion that frequents the most hidden paths of all 
r^ons, a powerful bull with a pair of sharpened horns.' 
' He has struck down the Asiatics, he has thrown to 
the ground the Khita ; he has slain their princes.' 

After the main battle had been fought, the king 
(whose pair of horses this time bore the name ' Amon 
gives him strength' ) had taken an immense number of 
prisoners, and prepared dehberately for his return home. 
Peace was concluded with the powerful Khita, and so 
the inscriptions could sing of him : ' The king was vic- 
torious, great was his strength. His war-cry was like 
that of the son of Nut (that is, Baal-Sutekh). He 
returns home in triumph; he has annihilated the 
peoples, he has struck to the ground the land of Khita, 
he has made an end of his adversaries. The enmity of 
all peoples is turned into friendship. The terror of the 
king has penetrated them, his boldness has opened 
their hearts. The kings of the countries find them- 
selves bound before him.' 

On his return, which took place by the great royal 
highway through Kadesh, Seti made a diversion to t\m 
land of Limanon, the position of which answers exactly 
to the better known name of Mount Lebanon. The 
inhabitants of the country, Canaanites of the purest 
race, received the king in the most reverential manner, 
Ufting up their hands to hail the conqueror. 'The 
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priests and elders of the laud of Limanon, they speak 
thus, while they pray before the lord of the land to 
exalt his renown : " Thou appearest like thy father, the 
sun-god, men live in thy glance." ' The story is thus 
told in a short inscription annexed. The king himself, 
as it appears, had made known certain intentions, for 
an Egyptian scribe assures him, ' All shall be accom- 
plished as thou hast said.' The question related to the 
felling of cedars in the wooded mountain-region of 
Lebanon, for the building of a new great ship on the 
river of Egypt for the service of the Tlieban Amon, and 
for the fabrication of those tall masts which were wont 
to adorn the front of the propylaea before the temples. 
In fact we see, in the lively representation here pre- 
served, the Canaanites actively employed in felling the 
highest and straightest trees with their axes. An in- 
scription, though half-destroyed, enables us nevertheless 
to understand clearly the object of their labours. It runs 
as follows, (slightly filling up the parts wanting) : — 

' [The inhabitante of the land of] Limanon fell 
[the trees for the building of a] great ship on the river 
[in Thebes of the South], and in like manner for 
[King Seti's] high masts at Amon's 
[temple in Thebes].' 

With this the deeds of Seti in the east had reached 
their conclusion. * He had smitten the wandering 
{peoples (An), and struck to the ground the agricultural 
peoples (Menti), and had placed his boundaries at the 
beginning of the world, and at the utmost borders of 
the river-land of Naharain,' — * which the great sea 
encircles.' 

VOL. II. c 
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His return took the form of a specially festive 
triumphal procession. ^ Laden with rich booty from the 
land of Kuthen, with silver and gold, with blue, green, 
red, and other precious stones of the foreign country, 
accompanied by numerous captives of all lands, which 
he had again subjected to the supremacy of Egypt, Seti 
reached the plains of his home by the same road 
which had led L from Egypt into the fordgn countriea. 
At the frontier, near IQietam, the priests and great 
men of the land waited to meet him with rich gifts of 
flowers. The following inscription will give the best 
account of the object of this festive gathering : 

* The priests, the great ones, and the most distinguished men 
of South and North Egypt have arrived to praise the divine bene- 
factor on his return from the land of Ruthen, accompanied by an 
immensely rich booty, such as never had happened since the time 
of the sun-god Ea. They speak thus in praise of the king and in 
glorification of his fisune : 

* ** Thou hast returned home from the foreign countries which 
thou hast overcome. Thou hast triumphed over thy enemies, which 
are subjected to thee. May the duration of thy life as king be as 
long as the sun in heaven. Thou hast quenched thy wrath upon 
the nine foreign nations. The sun-god himself has established thy 
boundaries. His hand protected thee, when thy battle-axe was 
raised above the heads of all peoples, whose kings fell under thy 
sword." ' 

United with these representations, the richness of 
which we can only lay before our readers in a cursory 
description, are the lists of the nations conquered by 
Seti. We will confine ourselves to those names, out of 
the whole number, that appear in the more distinct 
forms in which they are henceforward generally men- 
tioned on the monuments. 
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1. Khita, tiie land of tiie Khita. 

2. Nahanin, the river-land. 

3. Upper Ruthen, Canaan. 

4. Lower Ruthen, Northern Syria. 

5. Singar, the dty and the land of Singara, the Sinear of Holy 

Scripture. 

6. Unn, an unknown island or coast land. 

7. Kadesh, in the land of the Amorites. 

8. Pa-bekh l 

9 KadnAf i ^^ nftmes require to be more accurately defined. 

10. Asebi, the island of Cyprus. 

11. Mannus, the dty and land of Mallos. 

12. Aguptha, the land of Cappadocia. 

13. BalnUy Balaneee, to the north of Aradus. 

To these we may add the names of the cities of 
Canaan mentioned in Seti's temple at Abydus (see 
below, p. 28), and which were conquered by Seti ; — 

ZithagaeL 

Zor or Tyre. 

Inua'm or Janmia. 

IVHir (HO) Galilee 1 

Bitha-'antha or Beth-anoth (in what was afterwards Judah). 

Qartha-'anbu or Kiriath-eneb (in Judah). 

That the wars and victories of the king in the east 
did not take place only in the first year of his reign is 
self-evident, and is sufficiently confirmed by several re- 
petitions in the sculptiu-es. The memorial wall at 
Kamak may be expected to imite together in one 
general representation everything glorious which Pha- 
raoh Seti had performed, as hero and favourite of the 
gods, up to the building of the great Hall of Columns. 
This Ls proved, not only by the wars against the Libyan 
peoples, which will be spoken of further on, but also 
by several inscriptions with dates later than his first 
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year ; as, for example, the historical record in the 
temple in the desert of Eedesieh, which was built in 
the ninth year of the reign of Seti, and which cites 
the following names of the peoples which had then been 
conquered: 1. Sangar, i.e. Singara; 2. Eladeshu; 3. 

Makita, i.e. Megiddo ; 4. Ha ; 5. the Shasu 

Arabs of Edom ; 6. Asal or Asar, a name which we 
can hardly venture to identify with Assur. 

Seti carried on his wars not only in the east but in 
the west, and in particular against the Libyan peoples, 
who now accordingly appear for the first time on the 
Egyptian monuments. The double plume on the crown 
of the head and the side locks of hair mark in the most 
striking manner these races, which the inscriptions de- 
signate by the name of Thuhi, Thuhen, or Thuheni — 
that is, * the light or fair ' people ; and they likewise de- 
note by the same name the later Greeks, for the expres- 
sion Marmaridae, inhabitants of the country of Marma- 
rica, always means these people. In this campaign Seti 
took his son and heir, Bamessu, among the company of 
his followers. The kings of the Marmaridae were tho- 
roughly beaten. In the battle itself Seti appears on a 
chariot, whose pair of horses bore the name, * Victorious 
is Amon.' The campaign reached a mountainous 
coimtry, full of caverns ; as, at least, the contents of 
the appended inscription lead us to conclude : 

* He (the king) utterly destroyed them, when he 
stood on the field of battle. They could not hold their 
bows, and remained hidden in their caves like foxes, 
through fear of the king.' 

It may be well supposed that, after these extensive 
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campaigns, which brought such a copious booty to 
Egypt, besides captives, Amon, the god of the empire, 
and his much venerated temple in Ape, would be the 
first to be remembered ; and the memorial wall of 
the temple decisively confirms this supposition. The 
booty as well as the prisoners were solemnly dedicated 
to the god and to his wife Mut, and to the young son 
of Amon, Khonsu. In confirmation of this I may bring 
to the reader's knowledge, in an exact translation, a 
few of the inscriptions : — 

* The king presents the booty to his &ther Amon, on his return 
from the miserable land of Rnthen, consisting of silver, gold, blue, 
green, red, and other precious stones, and of the kings of the 
peoples, whom he holds bound in his hand, to fill therewith the 
store-house of his j&tther Amon, on account of the victory which he 
has granted to the king. 

The following is added with regard to the priso- 
ners : — 

* The kings of the peoples, which had not known Eg3rpt, are 
broti^t by the Pharaoh in consequence of his victory over the 
miserable land of Ruthen. They speak thus to glorify his holiness 
and to praise his great deeds : 

** Hail to thee ! mighty is thy name, glorious thy renown. The 
people may well rejoice which is subjected to thy will; but he 
appears in fetters who oversteps thy boundaries. By thy name ! 
We did not know Egypt ; our fiiihers had not entered it. Grant 
us fr^eedom out of thy hand ! " ' 

Gold, silver, and precious stones, in purses, golden 
vessels, even to drinking horns with wonderful handles 
in the shape of heads of animals and other ornaments 
fiill of taste, display to the spectator the generosity of 
the king towards the temple, and confirm afresh the 
remarks we made on the artistic excellence and skill of 
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the Western Asiatic world. The inscriptions contribute 
their part to the explanation. Among others is the 
following : — 

' The prisoners are presented bj the divine benefactor to his 
father Amon, from the hostile kings of the nations, which had not 
known Eig3rpt — ^their gifts rest on their shoulders — ^to fill therewith 
all the store-houses, as men-servants and maid-servants, in conse- 
quence of the victories which the god has given the king over all 
lands!' 

The followmg inscription is remarkable, in relation 
to the connection between Euthen and Khita : 

' The great kings of the miserable land of Ruthen are brought 
by the king in consequence of his victory over the people of •the 
Khita, to fill with them the store-houee of his noble father, Amon- 
Ea, the lord of Thebes, because he has given him the victory over 
the southern world and the subjection of the northern world. 

' The kings of the nations speak thus, to praise Pharaoh and to 
exalt his glory : 

*' Hail to thee ! king of Kemi, sun of the nine peoples, exalted 
be thou like the^ gods." ' 

In this tone the hieroglyphs describe with great 
fulness, as well as with the inevitable repetitions, the 
king's glory and his services to the temple of Amon of 
Thebes. 

Seti I. must have proved his complete devotion to 
the Theban priests, or, to speak in official tone like the 
Egyptians, to the Theban Amon ; at least, the mscrip- 
tions leave this impression. His buildings, wonderfully 
beautiful creations of the unknown masters of his time, 
bespeak the efforts of the Pharaoh to express liis grati- 
tude for the distinguished position which the priests had 
allowed him. His rich presents complete the proof of 
the regard of the king for the temple at Ape. A 
special reason for this lay in the peculiar position of Seti 
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with r^ard to the great question of the hereditary 
right to the throne. 

The monuments name as the wife of the king, or 
rather as mother of his great son and successor Ram- 
ses II., the queen Tua or Tui, whose name at once 
reminds us of the family of the heretical Pharaoh, 
Ehunaten. In genealogical succession, she was a grand- 
daughter of that heretical king, whom the Theban 
priests had so bitterly excommunicated, although he 
belonged to the legitimate race of kings. But however 
hateful this connection might be to the priests, yet it 
was in accordance with the law of the hereditary suc- 
cession. Her grandfather's blood flowed in her veins, 
however much she bore on the other hand, like her 
ancestress of the same name, the ciurse of a foreign 
descent. The remembrance of this origin must further 
have appeared all the more distasteful to the priests, as 
King Seti and his race worshipped the foreign gods in 
the most obtrusive manner, and at the head of them all 
the Canaanitish Baal-Sutekh or Set, after whose name 
his father, Ramses I., had christened him Seti — that 
is, ' the Setish,' or the * follower of Set.' Thus he had 
to avoid an open breach, and to soothe the stubborn 
caste of the priests of Amon. As a conqueror Seti had 
done his jiart for Egypt, and he was bound to try 
to win over the priests as a benefactor and a generous 
king. And yet he seems to have had less success than 
he hoped, since at an early period he conferred the 
highest dignity of the empire on his infant heir, his son 
Bamessu, as associated king. In the great historical in- 
scription of Abydus, Ramses 11. relates the proceeding 
in his own words : 
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' The lord of all himBelf nurtured me, and brought me up. I 
was a little boy before I attained the lordship ; then he gave over 
to me the land. I was yet in my mother's womb, when the great 
ones saluted me full of veneration. I was solemnly inducted as 
the eldest son into the dignity of heir of the throne on the chair of 
the earth-god Seb. And I gave my orders as chief of the body- 
guard and of the chariot-fighters. Then my father presented me 
publicly to the people : I was a boy on his lap, and ha spake thus : 
*' I will have him crowned as king, for I desire to behold his 
grandeur while I am still alive." [Then came forward] the 
officials of the court to place the double crown on my head (and my 
father spake), " Place the regal circlet on his brow." Thus he 
spake of me while he still remained on earth, ''May he restore 
order to the land* may he set up again [what has fallen into 
decay]. May he care for the inhabitants." Thus spake he with 
good intention in his very great love for me. Still he left me in 
the house of the women and of the royal concubines, after the manner 
of the damsels of the palace. He chose me [women] fi-om among 
the [maidens], who wore a harness of leather.' 

We stop here, for the above translation is quite 
enough to serve as a proof of our assertion. Eamses 
was, as a tender child, associated in the kingly office 
with his father, and a band of Amazons formed his 
court. 

In another inscription of the times of Eamses 11., 
the early reign of the king is mentioned in like manner 
by the writer in the following words : — 

* Thou wast a lord ( Adon) of this land, and thou actedst wisely, 
when thou wast still in the egg. In thy childhood what thou 
saidst took place for the welfare of the land. When thou wast 
a boy, with the youth's locks of liair, no monument saw the light 
without thy command ; no business was done without thy know- 
ledge. Thou wast raised to be a governor (Rohir) of this land 
when thou wast a youth and countedst ten full years. All build- 
ings proceeded from thy hands, and the laying of their foundation- 
stones was performed.' 
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When Bamses 11. ascended the throne, he may have 
been about twelve years old, or a little more. From 
this epoch we should count the years of his reign up 
to its sixty-seventh year, so that he was an old man of 
eighty when he left this mortal scene. 

After Seti had assured the birthright of his race, in 
the manner we have described, by the joint elevation 
of his eldest son to the throne, it must have been easy 
for him to meet the reproach that he was not of royal 
descent. While he actually ruled the land as king, 
Bamses, his son, as legitimate sovereign, gave authority 
to all the acts of his father. 

It seems to have been under their double reign 
that the wars took place, of which we have not yet 
spoken, and which were waged against the nations to 
the south of Egjrpt. When Seti, however, in the great 
list of conquered peoples, on his wall of victories at 
Kamak, mentions the countries of Kush and Pimt, with 
all the great and small races of the southern lands of 
Africa, as the subjects of his crown, we must not forget 
that here, as so often on the monuments, the ancient 
usage was followed of exhibiting, in a renewed publi- 
cation with more or less detail, before the eyes of the 
vain Egyptians, the whole catalogue of those peoples, 
transcribed from the temple-books of the * subjects of 
Egypt.' Nevertheless, individual records of the time 
of Seti bear witness to campaigns of the Egyptian army 
beyond the frontier city of Syene (as those of Doshe 
and Sesebi). Egyptian viceroys, already well known 
to us under the name of King's sons of Kush, acted as 
governors in the place of Pharaoh in the south, and 
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took care that the tributes imposed were regularly paid. 
As such are mentioned, in the joint reign of Seti and 
Eamses 11., governors named Ani and Amenemape, 
a son of Pa-uer. The family of the latter, consisting 
of numerous members, vnll occupy us hereafter, for 
a particular reason. 

The reign of Seti belongs to that period in the his- 
tory of the country, in which Egyptian art enjoyed the 
peculiar care and taste of the king, and, on the other 
hand, answered to this patronage in the most worthy 
mdHner, by the creation of real masterpieces. The 
Hall of Columns of Karnak, in so far as it was carried 
out while Seti was alive, and the temple of Osiris, in 
the desert at Abydus, are master-works of the first 
rank, the splendour of which consists, above all else, in 
the lavish profusion and beauty of the sculpture, even 
to the hieroglyphic characters. The celebrated tomb 
also of Seti (or, as the Pharaoh is there called, to avoid 
the hated name of Seti, Usiris) belongs to the most 
remarkable performances of Theban art, even to the 
variegated ornamentation in colours, which adds an abun- 
dance of rich Ufe to the pictures and writing. It is the 
one called after the name of its discoverer, * Belzoni's 
tomb,' which still to this day forms tlie chief point of 
attraction to all visitors to the Valley of the Kings at 
Thebes. Its artistic importance is enhanced by the rich 
abundance of pictures and inscriptions, which are for the 
most part of a mythological character, but which also 
involve a special significance in relation to astronomy, 
as do, above all, the very instructive roof-pictures of 
the so-called Golden Chamber. Unique in its kind is 
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the mythological substance of a long text, which is 
found in a side chamber of the same tomb^ and which 
(as M. Naville has lately proved) ^ has for its subject 
a description of the destruction of the corrupt human 
race, according to the Egyptian view. 

As Seti had erected one of the most splendid works 
to the god Amon on the right bank of the Theban 
metropolis, so also at his command there rose on the 
western bank of the river that wonderful temple, which 
he dedicated to the memory of his deceased father 
Bamessu I. I mean the Memnonium of Seti at did 
Qumah. Again in many places on this monument, 
which belonged to the west country and consequently 
to the realm of Osiris, the king avoids giving himself 
the name of Seti. He calls himself generally Usiri, or 
Ufflri Seti (in the last phrase Seti is another word, and 
not the name of the god Set). The sanctuary bore the 
designation, *the splendid temple-building of King 
liGneptah Seti, in the city of Amon, on the western 
side of Thebes ; ' frequently also with the addition ' in 
sight of Ape ' (namely, of the temple of Karnak) . The 
temple, as has been remarked above, was dedicated to 
his deceased father, but also, moreover, to the gods 
of the dead, Osiris and Hathor, besides Amon and his 
company. The death of King Seti took place while 
the temple was in course of building. So the inscrip- 
tion informs us, which Bamses 11. put up, as the finisher 
of the building, since it is there stated as follows : 

' l^n$aetion8 of tite Society of BihliecU Arc?uKology, vol. iv. 
pp. 1, folL 1875. 
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'King Eamses II. executed this work, as his monument to 
his father Amon-ra, the king of the gods, the lord of heaven, the 
ruler of Thebes; and he finished the house of his father King 
Mineptah (Seti). For he died, and entered the realm of heaven, 
and he united himself with the sun>god in heaven, when this his 
house was being built. The gates showed a vacant space, and all 
the walls of stone and brick were yet to be raised ; all the work 
in it of writing or painting was unfinished.' 

In similar expressions does the inscription of Bamses 
at Abydus describe the unfinished building of the 
temple in the desert of that city, which was dedicated 
to Osiris and his associate gods, Isis, Hor, Amon, 
Hormakhu, and Ptah. Seti also dedicated a special 
document to the memory of his royal ancestors in the 
temple of Abydus, namely, the very celebrated Table of 
the Kings, called that of Abydus, containing the names 
of seventy-six kings, up to the founder of the empire, 
Mena. (See Appendix, A.) 

In Memphis and Helioix)Us, King Seti I. raised 
temples, or added new parts to temples already existing, 
which are likewise designated as * splendid buildings.' 
Even though their last remains have now disappeared 
from the earth without leaving a trace, nevertheless their 
former existence is most surely proved by the testimony 
of inscriptions. In the same way, at the foot of the 
mountain behind the old town of El-kab, he erected a 
special temple to the goddess of the soutli, the heavenly 
Nukheb, and a similar one, in the form of a rock grotto, 
to the goddess Hathor, in her shape of a lioness, as 
Pakhith, in the cavern called by the ancients Speos 
Artemidos (the cave of Artemis). On these and 
similar works, the Theban school of artists, — who were 
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in the service of the temple of Amon, and applied 
themselves to the highest style of art, — were especially 
occupied. Among the sculptors of the time, the name 
of a certain Hi has been preserved ; among the painters, 
Amen-uah-su is expressly celebrated as the * first pain- 
ter.' * Both worked by the king's order in the decoration 
of the tomb which was destined' for the then governor 
of Thebes, by name Pa-uer, the son of the chief priest 
of Amon, Neb-nuteru siunamed Thera, and of the 
oldest among the holy wives of the god, Mer-amon-ra, 
and also for his brother Tathao.^ Such records, which 
relate to the most important contemporaries of the 
kings, are useful and precious, for they frequently 
render good service in fixing the contemporary circum- 
stances and eveuts in I^yptian history nearly in their 
chronological order. They serve to keep open the 
sources which are destined sooner or later to bring the 
hidden stagnant waters of the Egjrptian chronology 
and succession of the kings into a united current. 

The tributes and the taxes, which under the third 
Thutmes were yearly contributed in rich abundance to 
the Pharaoh by the conquered nations and his own 
subjects, seem henceforward, from the reign of Seti, to 
have flowed in less abundantly, while the wants of the 
kings were the same, and the carrying out of costly 
buildings required a great expenditure. New sources 
must needs therefore be opened for the requisite means. 
So they began to devote special care to the regular 
working of the existing gold-mines in Egypt and Nubia, 

> Compftre DenknUUer^ III. pp. 132, iic, 
» Ibid. 
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and, what was of the first importance, to give the need- 
ful attention to the formation of wells in the midst of 
the parched momitain regions, from which the gold 
was to be Won. To these regions belonged the stretch 
of desert on the eastern side of the Nile, opposite Edfouj 
which at this day bears the name of Eedesieh, and con- 
tains the remains of an old-Egyptian rock temple. It 
mai'ks the site of one of the resting-places on the great 
road of commerce, which in ancient days led straight 
through the desert from the town of Coptos, on the 
Nile, to the harbour of Berenice on the Eed Sea. The 
inscriptions on the temple date from the times of Seti. 
They not only establish the existence of gold ore in the 
interior of the moimtain, but also the position of a 
well (hydreuma^ as the Greeks called it), made at 
the command of the king. They relate how, in the 
ninth year of King Seti, in the month Epiphi, on the 
20th day, the Pharaoh undertook a journey to the 
solitary mountain region, as it was his wish himself to 
see the gold-mines which existed there. After he had 
mounted up many miles, he made a halt, to take coun- 
sel with himself and to come to a conclusion upon the 
information he had received, that the want- of water 
made the road almost impassable, and that travel- 
lers by it died of thirst in the hot season of the 
year. At a proper place a well was bored deep in the 
rocky ground, and a small rock-temple was made 
there, * to the name of King Seti,' by the express order 
of the Pharaoh. Thereupon everything was done to 
carry on the gold-washing with success. The people 
who followed this laborious occupation were placed 
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under the supervision of a hir-pit or * overseer of the 
foreign peoples,' and all other measures were taken to 
ensure for all future time the keeping up of the temple 
and the worship of its divine inhabitants, Osiris, Isis, 
and Horns, besides the three great divinities of the 
country, Amon of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, and 
Hormakhu of Thebes. 

That the inhabitants of the country were highly 
pleased with this work is declared by the inscriptions 
of the temple : 

* King Seti did this for his memorial for his father Amon>Ka 
and his company of gods, namely, he biiilt anew for them a house 
of gody in the interior of which the divinities dwell in full content- 
ment. He had the well bored for them. Such a thing was never 
done before by any king, except him, the king. Thus did King 
Seti do a good work, the beneficent dispenser of water, who pro- 
kmgB Ufe to his people ; be is for everyone a father and a mother. 
They speak from mouth to mouth, " Amon grant him (a long exist- 
ence), increase to him an everlasting duration. Ye gods of the 
well 1 assure to him your length of life, since he has made for us 
the road to travel upon, and has opened what lay shut up before 
onr £m». Now can we travel up with ease, and reach the goal 
and remain living. The difficult road lies open there before us, 
and the way has become good. Now the gold can be carried up, 
as the king and lord has seen. All the living generations, and 
those which shall be hereafter, will pray for an eternal remembrance 
for him. May he celebrate the thirty years' jubilee-feasts like 
Tom, may he flourish like Horus of Apollinopolis, because he has 
founded a memorial in the lands of the gods,* because he has bored 
for water in the mountains.' 



' I will here call the attention of the reader to the fact, that in 
this and other places, for example, in the rock inscriptions of 
Hammamit, the Arabian desert and the coast adjoining it, on the 
Bed Sea, is designated as ' the land of the gods.' 
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In the carrying out of the work, the utility of 
which the inhabitants of the country so frequently 
recognise, Ani, the King's son of Kush of that time, and 
at the same time commander-in-chief of the Mazai, 
was present as the directing architect. This fiict is 
attested by rock-inscriptions, accompanied by pictorial 
representations, as for example that of the warlike 
foreign goddess Antha, the Anaitis of the ancients, 
who wields on horseback a battle-axe and shield like 
Bellona. 

Whether, after all, the gold mines yielded rich pro- 
duce, whether the gold washers delivered to the 
* reckoner of silver and gold of the land of the country 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Hi-shera,' ^ the shining 
grains of their laborious employment in satisfactory 
quantity, on these points the lay of the poet on the 
monuments is for ever silent. 

As Seti's reign flows on parallel with that of his 
great son Eamses, as king of the country, we will leave 
his end untouched, and suppose, with the ancients, that 
his soul suddenly flew up like a bird to the Egyptian 
heaven, to enjoy a better existence in the bark of the sun. 
His decease took place before his own tomb and his 
buildings in honour of the immortal one were finished. 
The temples of Abydus and of old Qumah have already 
afibrded us proofs of this. 

His son and associated king, Eamessu, bore the 
names — 

• See Lieblein** Dictionary of Namea, No. 882, 
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RA.USERB£A SOTEP-EN-RA RAMESSU H. MIAMTJN L 
(RAMSES. MIAMUN). ABOUT 1183 RO. 

This is the king who above aU others bears the name 
of honour of A-nakhtu, * the Conqueror/ and whom the 
monuments and the rolls of the books often designate 
by his popidar names of Ses, Sestesu, Setesu, or Ses- 
tura, that is, the ^ Sethosis, who is also called Bamesses ' 
of the Manethonian record, and the renowned legen- 
dary conqueror Sesostris of the Greek historians. 

The niunber of his monuments, which still to the 
present day cover the soil of Egypt and Nubia in almost 
countless numbers, as the ruined remnants of a glorious 
past, or are daily brought to light from their conceal, 
ment, is so great and almost countless, that the his- 
torian of his life and deeds finds himself in a difficulty 
where to b^in, how to spin together the principal 
threads, and where to end his work. If to honour the 
memory of his father be the chief duty and the first 
work of a dutiftd son — and we shall see that this was 
Uie persuasion of Bamses 11. — the b^inning is made 
easy for us, and we shall honour the king's memory in 
the worthiest manner by using the very words of the 
great Sesostris about his first acts on entering upon 
his sole reign. 

King Seti had died. The temple of Abydus stood 
half finished. The first royal care of Ramses was to 
complete the work, and, in a long inscription on the 
left wall of the entrance, to refcord the intention with 
which his heart was chaiged, for the imitation of his 
contemporaries and of posterity. 

VOL. u. D 
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* The lord of the land arose as king, to show honour to his 

father, in his first jear, on his first journey to Thebes. He had 

caused likenesses of his £Ekther, who was King Seti I., to be sculp- 

txired, the one in Thebes, the other in Memphis at the entrance gate, 

which he had executed for himself, besides those which were in 

Nifiir, the necropolis of Abydus. Thus he fulfilled the wish 

which moved his heart, since he had been on earth, on the ground 

of the god TJnnofer. He renewed the remembrance of his fiEither, 

and of those who rest in the under world, in that he made his name 

to live, and caused his portraits to be made, and fixed the revenues 

set apart for his venerated person, and filled his house and richly 

decked out his altars. The walls were rebuilt, which had become 

old in his favourite house, the halls in his temple were rebuilt, 

its walls were covered, its gates were raised up ; whatever had fallen 

into decay in the burial-place of his father in the Necropolis was 

restored, and [the works of art which] had been carried away 

were brought back into the interior. 

* All this did the Conquering King Bamses II. for his father 
Seti I. He established for him the sacrifices in rich profusion, in 
his name and in that of the (earlier) kings. His breast had a 
tender feeling towards his parent, and his heart beat for him who 
brought him up. 

* On one of these days, it was in the first year, on the 23rd day 
of the month Athyr,* on [his return home] after (the conclusion) 
of the feast of the voyage of Amon to Thebes, then he went out, 
endowed with power and strength by Amon and by Tum, out of 
the city of Thebes. They had assured him a recompense through 
never-ending years, as long as the duration of the existence of the 
sun in heaven. — 

* He raised his hand, which bore the incense- vessel, upwards to 
the heavenly orb of light of the living god. The sacrificial gifts 
were splendid, they were received with satisfaction in all his . . . (?) 
The king (now) returned from the capital of the land of the South. 
[As soon as] the sun [had risen], the journey was commenced. 
As the ships of the king sailed on, they threw their brightness on 



* The feast began on the 19th of Paophi. It lasted twenty-six 
days, and it ended on the 12th of Athyr. On the 17th of Athyr 
the feast of the fifth day after it took place ; so that the journey of 
the king to Abydus is fixed precisely to the 23rd of Athyr. 
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the river. The order was giren for the journey down the stream 
to the stronghold of the city of Eamessu, the C!onqu6ror. 

* Then the king, in order to hehold his father, made the rowers 
enter the canal of Nif-ur, with the intention of offering a sacrifice 
to the beneficent god Unnofer with his choicest libations, and of 
praying to [the divinity] of his brother Anhur, the son of Ea in . . . 
as which he abides there. 

' There he found the halls of the dead of the former kings, and 
their graves, which are in Abydus, hastening to the b^;inning of 
desolation. Their burial-places had become dilapidated from the 
foundations. [The stones were torn away] out of the ground, 
their walls lay scattered about on the road, no brick held to an- 
other, the hall " of the second birth " lay in ruins, nothing had been 
bnflt op [for the &ther by his son], who should have been busied 
in prestt-ving it according to his expectations, since its possessor had 
flown up to heaven. Not one son had renewed the memorial of 
his &ther, who rested in the grave. 

* There was the temple of Seti. The front and back elevations 
were in process of building when he entered the realm of heaven. 
Unfinished was his monument ; the columns were not raised on 
their bases, his statues lay upon the earth ; they were not sculptured 
according to the corresponding measure of " the golden chamber." 
His revenues failed. The servants of the temple without distinc- 
tion had taken what was brought in from the fields, the boundary 
marks of which were not staked out on the land. 

' The king speaks to the Chamberlain at his side : ** Speak, that 
there may be assembled the princes, the favourites of the king, the 
oommandere of the body guards, as they are (i.e. all of them), the 
architects, according to their number, and the superintendents of 
the house of the rolls of the books.*' 

' When they had come before the king, their noses touched the 
ground, and their feet lay on the ground for joy; they fell down 
to the ground, and with their hands they prayed to the king. They 
praised this divine benefactor, while they exalted his grace in his 
presence. They related exactly what he had achieved, and composed 
his glorious deeds as they had been done. All words that proceeded 
oat of their mouths were employed to describe the deeds of the 
kird of the land in full truth. Thus they lay prostrate and touch- 
ing the earth before the king, speaking thus : 

* ^ We are come before thee, the lord of heaven, lord of the earth, 

D 2 
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sun, life of the whole world, lord of time, measurer of the course 
of the sun, Turn for men, lord of prosperity, creator of the harvest, 
fashioner and former of mortals, dispenser of breath to all men ; 
animator of the whole company of the gods, pillar of heaven, 
threshold of the earth, weigher of the balance of the two worlds, 
lord of rich gifts, increaser of the com, at whose feet the Banen 
(the Egyptian Ceres) waits ; thou former of the great, creator of 
the small, whose words engender the most splendid abundance ; 
thou who watchest when other men rest, whose strength over- 
shadows Egypt, conqueror of the foreigners, who hast returned 
home victorious, whose arm protects the Egyptians, who loves 
justice, in which he lives by his laws ; protector of the land, rich 
in years, the conqueror whose terror has stricken down the 
foreigners; thou our lord, our sun, by whose words out of his 
mouth Tum lives. Here we are all assembled before thee ; grant 
us life out of thy hands, O Pharaoh, and breath for our nostrils ; 
all men live, on whom he has risen (like the sun)." 

' The king speaks to them after an interval *.- '' I have called you 
because of a determination regarding that which I am about to do. 
I have beheld the houses of the Necropolis, the graves of Abydus. 
The buildings of them require labour from the times of their pos- 
sessors down to the present day. When the son arose in the place 
of his &ther, he did not renew the memorial of his parent. In 
my mind I have pondered with myself the splendid occasion for 
good works for coming times (1). The most beautiful thing to behold, 
the best thing to hear, is a child with a thankful breast, whose 
heart beats for his &ther. Wherefore my heart lU'ges me to do 
what is good for Mineptah. I will cause them to talk for ever 
and eternally of his son, who has awakened his name to life. My 
father Osiris will reward me for this with a long existence, like his 
son Horus. Let me do what he did ; let me be excellent, just as 
he was excellent, for my parent, I, who am a scion of the sun- 
god Ea. 

* " Let me speak to you of Seti. The lord of all, he himself 
nourished me and brought me up. I was a little boy before I 
attained to the government ; then he gave over to me the country. 
I was yet in my mother's womb when the great ones greeted me 
with veneration. I was solemnly inducted as eldest son into the 
dignity of an heir of the throne, on the chair of the earth-god Seb. 
And I gave my orders as the chief of the life-guards and of the 
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fi^ten on chariots. Then my ^ther showed me publicly to the 
people, and I was a boy on his lap, and he spake thus : ' I will 
cause him to be crowned as king, for I will behold his excellence 
while I am yet alive.' [Then came forward] the officials of the 
court to place the double crown on my head (and my &ther spake) : 
'Place the regal circlet on his brow.' Thus he spake of me while 
he still remained on earth : * Let him establish order in the land, let 
him raise up again what has fallen into decay, let him take care of 
the inhabitants.' Thus spake he with kind intention in his very 
great love for me ; yet he left me in the house of the women and 
of the royal concubines, after the manner of the maidens of the 
palace. He chose for me women among the maidens, who wore a 
hameas of leather. ... It was the house of the women that took 
care of and nourished me. 

' ** Thus was I like the sun god Ba, the first of mortals. The in- 
habitants of the South and of the North lay at my feet. [I gave 
orders for the bufldings], I myself laid their foundation-stone to 
bofld [the work. I had an image] made of him who begat me, 
my &ther, of gold, quite new. 

' " In the first year of my reign as king I had given orders to 
provide his triple with stores. I secured to him his fields, [and 
fixed their boundaries], and appointed him revenues for his 
worship, [and arranged the sacrifices of oxen and geese and bread] 
and wine and incense and other things. I planted for him groves 
to grow up for him. Thus was his house under my protection ; I 
took upon myself all his buildings from the time that [I was 
crowned as king]. And thus I was a child [whose heart was full of 
thanks towards] his father who had raised me up. 

' ** I will renew the memorial. I will not n^lect his tomb as 
children are accustomed to do, who do not remember their father. 
[Men shall speak of me] as of a son who did good, and shall estimate 
the strength of my &ther in me his child. I will complete it 
hecaose I am lord of the land. I will take care of it because it is 
fitting and right. 

* ^ I clothe the walls in the temple of my parent. I will com- 
nussioD the man of my choice to hasten the btiildings for him, to 
build up again what was stinken of its walls, [and to raise up] liis 
temple win^ps on the [front side], to clothe his house, to erect his 
pillaim, and to place the blocks on the places of the foimdation 
atone. Beautifully shall the most splendid double memorial be made 
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at onoe. Let it be iiiBcribed with my name, and with the name of 
my father. As the son is, so was the father [who b^|;at him]." 

< The king's friends speak in answer to the divine bene£EU^r : 
^' Thou art the Sun-god, thy body is his body, no king is like to 
thee, thou alone art like the son of Osiris. What thou hast done 
is like his story. The mother Lds [never saw] such a king since the 
Sun-god, except thee and her son Horus. Greater is that which 
thou hast done than what he did when he ruled as king after 
Osiris. The laws of the land continue fixed. Such a son is 
dear to his &ther. The holy ofGspring [of Ea], who has formed 
him in the mother egg, [his heart] beats for him who brought him up. 
Glorious is he. None has done the deeds of Horus for lus fa^er 
up to the present day, except thou, O king ! Thou loved one ! Thou 
hast performed more than it was necessary to do; no permission 
for good [is necessary any more for thee. May such a king as 
thou be] our leader, whose word we may obey ! Was not that 
which has just come to pass, to remember him, an example for 
thee 1 Thou didst refuse to forget [thy father]. Thy heart was 
true to thy father. King Seti, father of the divine one, the heavenly 
Mineptah. 

' ** Since the time of Ra, fdnce kings have reigned, no other is 
to be compared to thee. Never was seen face to face, nor was 
heard of in story, [any other son] who has busied himself in re- 
newing the memorial of his father. None who rose up would 
honour his father. Each one worked for his own name, except 
only thee alone and Horus. As thou hast done, so did the son of 
Osiris. 

* " Therefore thou art a beautiful heir, like to him ; his kingdom, 
thou guidest it in the same way. If any one does according as 
tlio god did, there will be to him a duration of life for that which 
he has done. The god Ra in heaven [is highly delighted], his 
comiwiny of gods is full of joy, the gods are friendly di8iK)sed towaixls 
Egy])t, since thy rule as king of the land. 

* " Noble is thy just disposition ; it has reached as far as the 
heights of heaven. Thy upright wisdom pleases the Sun- god Ra. 
Tum is full of delight [because of thy conduct] ; Unnofer triumphs 
because of thy deeds, O king, for his name. He speaks thus : 
• [My dear son], let thei^ be granted to thee the duration of heaven, 
the power of the gods, the secret of the lord of the depth, so long 
as thou shalt remain upon earth, like the disk of the sim.' 
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Moved 18 the heart of Mineptah, his name liyes anew ; thou 
hiuit caused him to be made in gold and precious stones, [and thou 
haat set] up his [statues] of silver. [And his temple] thou hast built 
for him anew in thy name, and in the name of all the kings which 
are in heaven, and whose chambers need the work. No son has 
done what thou hast done, since the time of Ea down to the [pre- 
sent day]. 

* ** [That which thou hast determined], O king, do it. Kemem- 
ber that which was sunk in forgetfulness, renew the monuments in 
the Necropolis, and all the plans which were behindhand, execute 
them as is right and fitting. — Thou art now king of Upper Egypt 
and Lower Egypt. Do good even as thou wiliest. Let thy heart 
be satisfied in doing what is right. For that which is done for the 
bonoor of the gods, that will be accepted and [rewarded by the 
immortals] when thou hereafter shalt rise to heaven. When thy 
grace raises himself to the orb of light, then shall the eyes see thy 
glorious virtues in the sight of gods and men. Thtis do thou ! Benew 
memorial after memorial to the gods. Therefore shaU thy father 
Ka command that thy name shall resound in all lands, beginning 
in the sou^ with Khonti-Hon-Nofer, northwards from the shores 
of the sea as far as the nations of Kuthen. The foreign fortresses 
and towns of the king and the cities, well guarded and occupied 
with their inhabitants, and [the dwellers in all places, they speak 
of thee], that thou art as a god for every one. They awake to 
oflfer incense to thee. Thus according to the will of thy father 
Tarn, the black land (Egypt), and the red land (the Erythneans), 
prmiae thee, O king.*' 

' When this speech from the lips of the princes before their 
lord was ended, then the king commanded, and gave commission 
to the architects, and separated the people of the masons and of the 
stone-cutters with the help of the graver, and the diaughtsmen, 
and all kinds of artists, to build the most holy place for his £&ther, 
and to raise up what had fallen into decay in the Necropolis, and 
in the temple of his father, who sojourns among the deceased ones. 

' Then [he began] to have the statues of his father carved, from 
the first year. The revenues were doubled for his worship. Lis 
temple was enriched according to the number of its wants. He 
appointed its roll of fields and peasants and herds. He named its 
prierts aooording to their service, and the prophet, to raise in his 
hands [the inoense- vessel], and he appointed the temple servants for 
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the perfonnaiioe of the works for him. His bams were manj^ full 
of wheat [and his storehouses in all plenty]. B[is domain was 
immense in the South and in the North, and was placed under the 
administration of the snperintendent of his temple. In such wise 
did King Ramses 11. for his father, King Seti, under the protec- 
tion of Unnofer. 

' He repeated what he had done for his honour in Thebes, in 
On, and in Memphis, where his statutes rested in their places, and 
in all the places of the granaries. 

* These are the words of King Ramses II., [to sing] what he 
did for his father, the Osiris-king, Seti. He speaks thus : 

' '' Awake, raise thy face to heaven, behold the sun, my father 
Mineptah, thou who art like Grod. Here am I, who make thy 
name to live. I am thy guardian, and my care is directed to thy 
temple and to thy altars, which are raised up again. Thou restest 
in the deep like Osiris, while I rule like Ra among men (and 
possess) the great throne of Tum, like Horus, the son of Isis, the 
guardian of his father. Beautiful is that which I have done for 
thee. — 

' ** Thou enterest on a second existence. I caused thee to be 
fSushioned, I built thy hotise which thou didst love, in which thy image 
stands, in the Necropolis of Abydus for ever. I set apart revenues for 
thee for thy worship daily, to be just towards thee. If anything 
is in my power, which seems to be wanting to thee, I do it for 
thee. Thy heart shall be satisfied, that the best shall be done for 
thy name. I appoint for thee the priests of the vessel of holy water, 
provided with evei'ything for sprinkling the water on the ground, 
besides meat and drink. I myself, I myself am come here to 
l)ehold thy temple near that of Unnofer, the eternal king. I 
urged on the building of it, I clothed [the walls], I did that which 
thou didst wish, that it may be done for thy whole house. I esta- 
blished thy name thei^in to all eternity. May it be done in truth, 
may it succeed according to my intention. I dedicated to thee 
the lands of the South for the service of thy temple, and the lands of 
the North, they bring to thee their gifts before thy beautiful counten- 
ance. I gathered together the people of thy service one and all, 
assigning them to the prophet of thy temple. All thy property 
shall remain in one great whole, to keep up thy temple for all time. 
I made presents to thy silver chamber; it is rich in treasures which 
aro well pleasing to the heart, and I apportioned to thee the tri- 
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botes at the same time. I dedicated to thee ships witJi theii* freight 
on the great sea, which should bring to thee [the wonderful pro- 
ductions] of the holy laud. The merchauts cany on their com- 
merce with their wares, and their productions of gold and silrer 
and bronze. I fixed for thee the number of the fields according to 
the proportion of the claims [of thy temple]. Great is their number 
aooording to their valuation in acres. I provided thee with land- 
surveyors and husbandmen, to deliver the com for thy revenues. I 
dedicated to thee barks with their crews, and labourers for the 
felling of wood, for the purpose of btiilding what is wanting in 
ships for thy house. I gave thee herds of all kinds of cattle to in- 
crease thy revenues, according to what is right. I fixed for thee 
the tribute of birds in the marshes for thy necessary sustenance. 
I [caused to be delivered to thee] living geese, to keep up the 
breed of the birds. I gave to thee fishermen on the river and on 
all the lakes, to feed the workmen who load the sea-going ships. 
I have provided thy temple with all kinda of guilds of my handi- 
[craftsmen]. Thy temple servants have been made up to their full 
number from the best people, and the peasants pay their taxes in 
woven stufis for thy drapery. Thy men-servants and maid-servants 
work in the fields in all the town districts. Each man thus per- 
forms his service, to fill thy house. 

' ** Thou hast entered into the realm of heaven. Thou aocom- 
paniest the sun god Ea. Thou art united with the stars and the 
mocfo. Thou restest in the deep, like those who dwell in it with 
Unnofer, the eternal. Thy hands move the god Tum in heaven 
and on earth, like the wandering stars and the fixed stars. Thou 
remainest in the forepart of the bark of millions. When the sun 
riaes in the tabernacle of heaven, thine eyes behold his splendour. 
When Tum (the evening sun) goes to rest on the earth, thou art 
in his train. Thou enterest the secret house before his lord. 
Thy foot wanders in the deep. Thou remainest in the company 
of the gods of the under world. 

* " But I obtain by my prayers the breath (of life) at thy awaking, 
thou ^orious one ! and I praise thy numerous names day by day, 
I who love my father. — I let myself be guided by thy virtue. So 
king as I stay on earth, I will offer a sacrifice to thee. My hand 
ihftU bring the libations for thy name to thy [remembrance] in all 
thy abodes. 

< ** Come, q)eak to Ba [that he may grant long years] of life to 
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his son, and to Unnofer, with a heart full of love, that he may grant 
length of time upon length of time, united to the thirty-years' feasts 
of jubilee, to King Eamses. Well will it be for thee that I should be 
king for a long time, for thou wile be honoured by a good son, who 
remembers his father. I will be a protector and guardian for thy 
temple day by day, to have regard to the wants of thy worship in every 
way. If I should hear of any injury which threatens to invade it, I 
will give the order immediately to remove it in every way. Thou 
shalt be treated as if thou wert still aUve. So long as I shall reign, 
my attention shall be directed continually to thy temple. My 
heart beats for thee ; I will be thy guardian for the honour of thy 
name. If thou also remainest in the deep, the best, the very best 
shall be thy portion as long as I live, I, King Bamses." ' 

The reader will perhaps permit me to spare him the 
long answer of the father, Seti, as we can hardly cover 
the whole breadth, as well as go deep into the essential 
substance, of the old Egyptian records. In short, I 
will only mention this one point, that the spirit of the 
deceased king appears from the world below, to give 
the most satisfactory answer, in the way which was ex- 
pected, to the vows of Eamses his son. To him, the 
son, all good fortune, all glory, health, and joy, and 
whatever else a man, especially if he were an old-Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, could wish besides, should be granted 
most richly by the gods, but above all, what Eamses 
most coveted, a very long term of life, to be measured 
as long as possible by the thirty years' feasts of jubilee. 

What gives this inscription ita value in relation to 
history, may be stated in a few words, although those 
who have hitherto interpreted the document seem to 
have been in the dark uix)n this point. 

In the first year of his real reign as sole king, Eamses 
n. imdertook with great splendour a journey to Thebes, 
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to celebrate the customary great feast there to the god 
AmoD. On his return to the city of Kamses, the biblical 
Raamses (Zoan-Tanis), where he had fixed his royal 
residence, the wish came upon him to travel to A^bydus, 
to visit the temple and the tomb of his father Seti. 
Here he had to learn the melancholy news, that the 
buildings and service of the temple of his deceased 
father were in a very decayed condition, not to speak 
of the forgotten and dilapidated tombs of the former 
kings. (Here we may ask. Which kings ?) Hence, Seti 
was first buried in Abydus, whose soil, impregnated 
with salt, is favourable to the conservation of the dead, 
and the position of his temple to Osiris quite agi'ces with 
this ; but he was probably afterwards removed to the 
valley of the royal tombs at Thebes. We are here in 
presence of a riddle, which the documents hitherto 
known do not as yet suffice to explain. 

It is scarcely worth while to relate what Eamses H. 
did for the buildings of his father at Abydus. In the 
course of his long reign the king completed the temple. 
When the great building was completely finished, 
Ramses must have been already advanced in years, since 
not less than sixty sons and fifty-nine daughters of 
Ramses H. greeted in their pictures the entrance of 
the pilgrims at the principal gate. Li proportion as 
the works executed under Seti, the father, present to 
the astonished eyes of the beholder splendid examples 
of Egyptian architecture and sculpture, just so poor 
and inferior are the buildings which were executed 
under the reign of Ramses, and which bear the names 
of the Conquering King. The feeling also of gratitude 
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towards his parent seems to have gradually faded away 
with Bamses, as years increased upon him, to such a 
degree, that he did not even deem it wrong to chisel out 
the names and memorials of his father in many places 
of the temple walls, and to substitute his own. 

As we wish to leave it to our readers to form their 
own opinion on the boastful Ramses, we will turn to 
another field of his activity, and follow him, in the 5th 
year of his reign, to the stream of the Orontes in Syria, 
the waters of which washed the fortress of Kadesh on 
all sides. 

A great war had broken out between E^ypt and the 
land of Khita. The king of the latter had assembled 
his allies to check the Egyptians. Kadesh was the 
rallying place of the confederates. There appeared, 
besides the princes of Khita, the kings and peoples of 
Arathu (Aradus), Khilibu (Haleb), of the river-land 
of Naharain, of Qazauadana (Gauzauitis), of Malunna, 
of Pidasa (Pidasis), of Leka (the Ligyes),^ of the Dar- 
dani, or Dandaui (Dardanians in Kurdistan),^ of the 
Masu (the inhabitants of Mount Masius), of Kerkesli 
(the Girgesites?) or Keshkesh, of Quirqimosh (Car- 
chemish), of Aherith, of Aiiau-gas (Jeuysus), of Mu- 
shanath, all ' peoples from the cxtremest end of tlie sea 
to the land of the Khita.' 

It was a slaughter of peoples, in the fullest sense 
of the word, which was prepared at Kadesh. 

* See Herodotus, vii. 72, wheie the Ligyes are mentioned tu* :i 
}H30ple of Asia Minor, next to the Matieni and the Mariandyni, as 
allies in the Persian host. 

' Compare Herodotus, i. 189. 
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Since we prefer to follow the inscriptions themselves 
as the historians of the remarkable events which form 
the chief subject of the Egyptian record, we wish first 
to establish the feet, that Eamses came out of the fight 
at Kadesh a doubtful conqueror, and had to thank 
his own personal bravery for his life and preservation, 
since * he was all alone and no other was with him.' 
This heroic feat gave the occasion for poets, sculptors, 
and painters, to make the most of such fortunate mate- 
rials, in order to inmiortalize in words and pictures the 
great deeds of the * Conqueror '-king. The temple- 
scribe, Pentaur, a jovial companion, who, to the special 
disgust of his old teacher, manifested a decided inclina- 
tion for wine, women, and song, had the honour, in the 
7tb year of Eamses 11., to win the prize as the com- 
poser of an heroic song, a copy of which we not only 
possess in a roll of papyrus, but its words cover the 
whole smrfece of walls in the temples of Abydus,^ 
Luqsor, Kamak, the Eamesseum at Ibsambool, in order 
to call the attention of the visitor, even at a distance, 
to the deeds of Bamses. 

The fame of having for the first time brought to 
the knowledge of science in a complete translation 
this the oldest heroic song of the world, belongs with 
the most complete justice to the French scholar, E. de 
Bougd If in our own translation, which we shall pre- 
sently lay before the reader, we have in many places 
made essential corrections of the version of that master, 
we have herein only responded to the requuements of 

I The parts of this temple which were dug out have been again 
mnMlj ODvered up with sand. 
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science, by giving effect to the latest acquisitions in the 
field of old-Egyptian decipherment, as applied to the 
interpretation of this heroic song. 

From the poet we pass to the unknown painter and 
sculptor, who has chiselled in deep work on the stone 
of the same wall, with a bold execution of the several 
parts, the procession of the warriors, the battle before 
Kadesh, the stonning of the fortress, the overthrow of 
the enemy, and the camp life of the Egyptians. The 
whole conception must even at this day be acknow- 
ledged to be grand beyond measure, for the repre- 
sentation sets before our eyes the deeds which were 
performed more vividly than any description in words 
and with the richest handling of the material, and dis 
plays the whole composition even to its smallest details. 

Here in the camp of the Egyptians, which was laid 
out as a square, and was surrounded by an artificial wall 
of the shields of the Egyptian warriors placed side by 
side, we see displayed the actions and life of the 
soldiers and the camp-servants, who rest on the ground 
by the side of the baggage and the numerous neces- 
saries for a long journey. Among them wander asses, 
and even the favourite lion of the king has his place 
within the enclosure. The tent of Pharaoh is seen in 
the middle of the camp, and near it the movable 
shrine of the great gods of Egypt. Above the whole 
is placed the inscription : 

' This is the first legion of Amon, who bestows 
victory on King Kamses 11. The Pharaoh is with it. 
It is occupied in pitching its camp.' 

Not far off the king sits on his throne, and receives 
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the report of his generals, or gives the necessary orders 
to his followers. Important episodes are not want- 
ing. Thus the i^yptians are dragging forward two 
foreigners, about whom the appended inscription thus 
informs us : 

' This is the arrival of the spies of Pharaoh ; they 
bring two spies of the people of the Khita before 
Pharaoh. They are beating them to make them de- 
clare where the King of Khita is/ 

There the chariots of war and the warriors of 
the king are passing in good order before Pharaoh : 
among them the legions of Amon, Ptah, Pra, and 
Sutekh. Then, after the gods, the hosts of the warriors 
are for the most part mentioned by name. Mercenary 
troops also are not wanting, for the Colchian Shardana, 
whose fine linen was well known to antiquity under 
the name of Sardonian, appear among the Egyptian 
allies. They are particularly distinguished by their 
helmets with horns and a ball-shaped crest, by their 
long swords and the roimd shields on their left arm, 
while then- right hand grasps a spear. 

The host also of the Khita and of their alUes are 
represented with a hvely pictorial expression, for the 
artist has been guided by the intention of bringing 
before the eyes of the beholder the orderly masses of the 
Khita warriors, and the less regular and warUke troops 
of the allied peoples, according to their costume and 
arms. The Canaanites are distinguished in the most 
striking manner from the allies, of races unknown to 
us, who are attired with turban-like coverings for the 
head, or with high caps such as are still worn at the 
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present day by the Persians. Short swords, lances, 
bows and arrows, form the weapons of the enemies of 
the Egyptians. We have akeady made the necessary ob- 
servations on the warUke and truly chivabons appear- 
ance of the Khita, and must now particularly mention 
the Tuhir, or * chosen ones,' who follow in the train of 
their king. To these belong the Qerau, or sUngers, 
who attended close about the person of their prince. 

Wonderfully rich is the great battle-picture which 
represents the fight of the chariots before Kadesh on 
the banks of the Orontes. While the gigantic form of 
Eamses, in the very midst of the mass of hostile chariots, 
performs deeds of the highest prowess, to the astonish- 
ment of the Egyptians and of their enemies, his brave 
son, Prahiunamif, as the chief commander of the 
chariots, heads the attack on the chariots of the enemy. 
Several of his brothers, the children of Eamses, take 
part in the battle. The chariots of the Khita and their 
warriors are thrown into the river ; and among them the 
King of Khilibu, whom his warriors have just dragged 
out of the water, and are endeavouring to restore 
to animation while the battle is raging. They hold 
their lord by the legs, with his head hanging down. 
The inscription by the side runs thus : — 

* This 18 the King of Khilibu. B[is warriors raise him up after 
the Pharaoh has thrown him into the water.' 

The battle, or rather its beginning, is described in 
the following manner in a short annexed inscription on 
the picture : — 

' When the king had halted, he sat down to the north- west of 
the town of Kadeeh. He had come up with the hostile hosts 
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of KMta, being quite alone, no other was with him. There were 
thousands and hundreds of chariots round about him on all sides. 
He dashed them down in heaps of dead bodies before his horses. 
He kiUed all the kings of all the peoples who were allies of the 
(king) of Khita, together with his princes and elders, his warriors 
and his horses. He threw them one upon another, head over 
heels, into the water of the Orontes. There the King of Khita 
turned round, and raised up his hands to implore the divine 
benefactor.' 

The battle, or rather the butchery, seems to have 
been as little agreeable to the people of the £hita as 
to their lords, for — 

* The hostile Khita speak, praising the divine bene&ctor, thus : 
** Give us freedom (literally, breath) from thy hand, O good king ! 
Let us lie at thy feet ; the fear of thee has opened the land of 
Khita. We are like the foals of mares, which tremble in terror 
at the sight of the grim lion."' 

In the customary manner, above described, the in- 
scriptions sing the praise of their king : — 

' Hie brave and bold conqueror of the nations, of the highest 
valour in the field of battle, firm on horseback, and glorious on his 
diarioi, whom none can escape when he seizes his bow and 



A less poetical and ornate description of the great 
event, which is expressly stated to have happened 
before Eadesh, is preserved in a record repeated 
several times on the walls of the temple. We will 
not withhold it from our readers, if only because it 
shows with what clearness, in spite of their simple 
phraseology, the writers of thirty-two centuries ago 
were able to place before their contemporaries an 
historical description, in order to depict to their imagi- 
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nation, in a true Homeric style, the fame and exploits 
of their hero. 

' (1) In the 5th year, in the month Epiphi, on the 9th day, in the 
reign of King Ramses II., the Pharaoh was (2) in the land of Zahi, 
on his second campaign. €kx)d watch was kept over the king in 
the camp of Pharaoh on the heights to the south of (3) the city 
of Kadeeh. Pharaoh came forth as soon as the sun rose, and put 
on the (war) array of his father Monthu. And the ruler went 
further (4) upwards, and came to the south of the town of 
Shabatun. There came to meet him two Shasu, in order to speak 
to (5) Pharaoh thus : 

'* We are brothers, who belong to the chiefs of the tribes of the 
Shasu, which are (6) in the dominion of the king of Khita. 
We have been resolved to go to Pharaoh, to speak thus : We wish 
to be servants (7) to the house of Pharaoh, so that we may separate 
ourselves from the king of Khita. But now (8) there sits the king 
of Khita in the land of Khilibu, to the north of Tunep, for he fears 
Pharaoh, intending forwards (9) to advance." 

' Thus spake the two Shasu. But the words which they had 
spoken to the king were vain lies ; (10) for the king of Khita had 
sent them to spy out where Pharaoh was, so that the (11) soldiers 
of Pharaoh should not prepare an ambush in the rear, in order to 
fight with the king of Khita. For the king of Khita had (12) come 
with all the kings of the otlier peoples, with horses and riders, 
which he brought with him in great numbers, and stood there ready 

(13) in an ambush behind the town of Kadesh, the wicked. And 
the king did not discover the meaning of their words. 

' And Phaitioh went further downwards, and came to t]ie 
region to the north-west of Kadesh, where he stayed to rest on 

(14) a golden couch of repose. There came in the spies, who 
belonged to the servants of the king, and brought with them 
two spies of the king of (15) Khita. When they had been brought 
forward, Pharaoh spake to them : " Who are ye ? " They said, 
"We belong to (16) the king of Khita, who sent us to see where 
Pharaoh is." Then spake to them (17) Pharaoh: "He, where 
stays he, the king of Khita ? For I have heard say that he is in 
the land of KhiHbu." They said : " Behold (18) the king of Khita 
stayB there, and much i^eople with him, which ho has brought with 
him (19) in great numbers from all countries which are situated 
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in the territory of the land of Khita, of the land of Nahai*ain 
(20) and of all the KitL^ Thej are provided with riders and 
horaee, who hring with them (21) the implements of war, and they 
nre more than the sand of the sea. Behold they stay there in 
amhnah to fight behind the town of Kadesh, (22) the wicked/' 

' Then Pharaoh called the princes before him, that they might 
hear (23) all the words which the two spies of the land of Khita, 
who were present, had spoken. The king spake to them : 
*"* Behold the wisdom (24) of the governor and of the princes of 
the lands of the honse of Pharaoh in this matter ! They stood 
there speaking daily thus to Pharaoh — (25) ' The king of Khita 
is in the land of Khilibu ; he has fled before Pharaoh since he 
healed say that he would come to him according to the words of 
^laivoh daily/ (26) Now behold what I have had to hear in this 
hour from the two spies. The king of Khita is come up with 
mach people, who are with him with horses and riders (27) as 
many as the sand. They stand there behind the town of Kadesh, 
the wicked. Thus has it happened that the governs and the 
princes knew nothing, to whom (28) the countries of the house of 
Pharaoh are entrusted. (29) It was their duty to have said. They 
are come up." 

* Then the princes who were before Pharaoh spake thus : ** The 
fiiolt (30) is great which the governor and the princes of the house 
of Pharaoh have committed, that they did not make enquiries 
(31) where the king of Khita stayed at each time, (32) that they 
might have daily given notice to Pharaoh." 

' Then (33) was the commission given to a captain to urge on 
in haste the army of the king, which entered into the country 
(:54) to the south of Shabatun, to direct them to the si)ot where 
(35) Pharaoh was. For Pharaoh had relied on the woixls of the 
prinoeBy while in the meantime the king of Khita came up with 
much people that were with him, with riders (36) and horses. So 
exceeding great was the number of the people that was with him. 
They had passed over the ditch, which is to the south of the town 
of Kadesh, and they fell upon the army of Pharaoh, which entered 
in without having any information. And there gave way (37) the 
army and the horses of Pharaoh before them on the road upwards 
to the place where the king was. Then the hostile hosts of the 



* Kiti means * circle,' like the Hebrew CkJil, Galilee'. 
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king of Ehita Borroimded the (38) followers of Pharaoh, who 
were by his side. 

* When Pharaoh beheld this, he became wroth against them, 
and he was like his father Monthu. He put on his war array 
(39) and took his arms, and appeared like the god Baal in his 
time. And he mounted his horse, and hurried forth in a quick 
course. (40) He was all alone. He rushed into the midst of the 
hostile hosts of the king of Khita and the much people that were 
with him. (41) And Pharaoh, like the god Sutekh, the glorious, 
cast them down and slew them. And I the king flung them down 
head over heels, one after the other, into the water of the Arantha. 
I (42) subdued all the people, and yet I was alone, for my 
warriors and my charioteers had left me in the lurch. None of 
them stood (by me). Then the king of Khita raised his hands to 
pray before me. 

' (43-44) I swear it as truly as the Sun«god loves me, as truly 
as I honour my father, the god Tum, that all the deeds which I 
the king have related, these I truly performed before my army, 
and before my charioteers.' 

About two years after the events which we have 
just described, Pentaur, the Theban poet, had finished 
his heroic song. The fact that it was engraved on the 
temple walls, and on the hard stone, may serve as a 
proof of the recognition which was accorded to the 
poet by the king and his contemporaries. And, indeed, 
even our own age will hardly refuse to applaud this 
work, although a translation cannot reach the power 
and beauty of the original. Throughout the poem the 
peculiar cast of thought of the Egyptian poet fourteen 
centuries before Christ continually shines out in all its 
fulness, and confirms our opinion, that the Mosaic 
language exhibits to us an exact counterpart of the 
Egyptian mode of speech. The whole substance of 
thought of minds living at the same time, and in 
society with each other, must needs have tended to- 
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wards the same conception and form, even though the 
idea which the one had of God was essentially different 
from the views of the other concerning the nature of 
the Creator of all things. 

We cannot forego the opportunity of rendering with 
all fidelity and laying before our readers in an English 
garb the contents of this wonderfiil document, precious 
alike for its form and as a record. With this object, we 
have repeatedly compared with one another the copies 
extant on the monuments, and, as the foundation of all, 
we have given the preference to the well-known 
papyrus of the British Museum. Following the 
example of E. de Boug^, we have, however, transposed 
to a suitable place the little episode which relates to 
the charioteer Mena. 

THE HEROIC POEM OF PENTAUR.* 

'Beginnizig of the yictory of King Ramses Miamun — ^may 
he lire for ever ! — which he obtained over the people of the Khita, 
of Nahandn, of Malnnna, of Pidasa, of the Dardani, over the people 
of Maaa, of Karkisha, of Qazuatan, of Qarkemish, of Kati, of 
Anaugas, over the people of Akerith and MushanatlL 

* The youthful king with the bold hand has not his equal. His 
arms are powerful, his heart is firm, his courage is like that of tho 
god of war, Monthu, in the midst of the fight. He leads his warriors 
to unknown peoples. He seizes his weapons, and is a wall [of iron 
for his warriors], their shield in the day of battle. He seizes his 
bow, and no man offers opposition. Mightier than a hundred 

thouaand united together goes he forwards 

His courage is firm like that of a bull which seizes [the 

He has smitten] all peoples who had united themselves 

togetlier. No man knows the thousands of men who stood against 
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him. A hundred thouBand sank before hia glance. Terrible is he 
when his war-cry resounds ; bolder than the whole world ; [dreadful] 
as the grim lion in the valley of the gazelles. His command [will be 
performed. No opponent dares] to speak against him. Wise is his 
counsel. Complete are his decisions, when he wears the royal 
crown Atef and declares his will, a protector of his people [against 
unrighteousness]. His heart is like a mountain of iron. Such is 
EJng Ramses Miamun. 

' After the king had armed his people and his chariots, and in 
like manner the Shardonians, which were once his prisoners .... 
. . . then was the order given them for the battle. The king took 
his way downwards, and his people and his chariots accompanied 
him, and followed the best road on their march. 

' In the fifth year, on the ninth day of the month Payni, the 
fortress of Khetam (Etham) of the land of Zar opened to the king. 

As if he had been the god of war, Monthu himself, the 

whole world trembled [at his approach] and terror seized all enemies, 
who came near to bow themselves before the king. And his warriors 
passed by the \yB,th of the desert, and went on along the roads of 
the north. 

' Many days after this the king was in the city of Eamses 
Miamun [which is situated in Zahi]. After the king had marched 

upwards, he reached and arrived us far as Kadesh. Then 

the king passed by in their sight like his father Monthu, the lord 
of Thebes. He marched through the valley of the river Arunatlia, 
(with him) the first l^on of Amon, which secures victory to 
the king Ramses Miamun. A nd when the king appi*oached the 
city, behold there was the misemble king of the hostile Khitii 
(already) arrived. He had assembled with him all the peoples 
from the uttermost ends of the sea to the people of the Khita. 
They had arrived in great numbers : the i)eoplc of Naharain, tlic 
people of Ai-athu, of the Dardani, the Masu, the Pidasa, the Ma- 
lunna, the Karkish (or Kashkish), the I^ka, Qazuadana, Kirkamish, 
Akarith, Kati, the whole people of Anaugas every one of tliem, 
Mushanath, and Kadesh. He had left no people on \nR i-oad with- 
out bringing them with him. Their number was endless ; nothing 
like it had ever been before. They covered mountains and valleys 
like grasslioppers for their number. He had not left silver nor 
gold with liis people ; he had taken away all their goods and posses- 
sions, to give it to the i)eople who accompanied him to the war. 
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' Now had the miaerable king of the hostile Khita aad the many 
peoples which were with him hidden themselves in an ambush 
to the north-west of the city of Kadesh, while Pharaoh was alone, 
no other was with him. The legion of Amon advanced behind 
him. The legion of Phra went into the ditch on the territory 
which lies to the west of the town of Shabatuna, divided by a long 
interval from the legion of Ptah, in the midst, [in the direction] 
towards the town of A mama. The legion of Sutekh marched on by 
their roads. And the king called together all the chief men of his 
warriors. Behold, they were at the lake of the land of the 
Amorites. At the same time the miserable king of Khita was in 
the midst 'of his warriors, which were with him. But his hand 
was not so bold as to venture on battle with Pharaoh. Therefore 
he drew away the horsemen and the chariots, which were numerous 
as the sand. And they stood three men on each war-chariot, 
and there were assembled in one spot the best heroes of the army 
of Khita, well appointed with all weapons for the fight. They did 
not dare advance. They stood in ambush to the north-west of the 
town of Kadesh. Then they went out from Kadesh, on the side of 
the south, and threw themselves into the midst of the legion of 
Pn^Hormakhu, which gave way, and was not prepared for the fight. 
There Pharaoh's warriors and chariots gave way before them. And 
Pharaoh had placed himself to the north of the town of Kadesh, on 
the west side of the river Arunatha. Then they came to tell 
the king. Then the king arose, like his father Month; he 
grasped his weapons and put on his armour, just like Baal in his 
time. Ajid the noble pair of horses which carried Pharaoh, and 
whose name was ' Victory in Thebes,' they were from the court 
of King Bamses Miamun. When the king had quickened his 
course, he rushed into the midst of the hostile hosts of E^ta, all 
alone, no other was with him. When Pharaoh had done this, he 
looked behind him and found himself surrounded by 2500 pairs 
of horses, and his retreat was beset by the bravest heroes of the king 
cf the miserable Khita, and by all the numerous peoples which were 
with him, of Arathu, of Masu, of Pidasa, of Keshkesh, of Malunna, 
of Qazanadana, of Khilibu, of Akerith, of Kadesh, and of Leka. 
And there were three men on each chariot, and they were all 
gathered together. 

' And not one of my princes, not one of my captains of the 
chariots, not one of my chief men, not one of my knights was 
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there. My warriors and my chariots had abandoned me, not one 
of them was there to take part in the battle. 

' Thereupon speaks Pharaoh : '* Where art thou, my ^Either 
Amoni If this means that the father has forgotten his son, behold 
have I done anything without thy knowledge, or have I not gone 
and followed the judgments of thy mouth 1 Never were the 
precepts of thy mouth transgressed, nor have I broken thy com- 
mands in any respect. The noble lord and ruler of Egypt, 
should he bow himself before the foreign peoples in his wayl 
Whatever may be the intention of those herdsmen, Amon should 
stand higher than the miserable one who knows nothing of Qod. 
Shall it have been for nothing that I have dedicated to thee many 
and noble monuments, that I have filled thy temples with my 
prisoners of war, that I have built to thee temples to last many 
thousands of years, that I have given to thee all my substance as 
household furniture, that the whole united land has been ordered 
to pay tribute to thee, that I have dedicated to thee sacrifices of ten 
thousands of oxen, and of all good and sweet smelling woods 1 
Never did I withhold my hand from doing that which thy wirir 
required. I have built for thee propylsea and wonderful works 
of stone, I have raised to thee masts for all times, I have conveyed 
obelisks for thee from the island of Elephantine. It was I who had 
brought for thee the everlasting stone, who caused the ships to go 
for thee on the sea, to bring thee the productions of foreign 
nations. Where has it been told that such a thing was done at any 
other time ? Let him be put to shame who rejects thy commands, 
but good be to him who acknowledges thee, O Amon ! I have acted 
for thee with a willing heart ; therefore I call on thee. Behold now, 
Amon, I am in the midst of many unknown peoples in great numbers. 
All have united themselves, and I am all alone; no other is with me ; 
my warriors and my charioteers have deserted me. I called to them, 
and not one of them heard my voice. But I find that Amon 
is better to me than millions of warriors, than hundreds of thou- 
sands of horses, than tens of thousands of brothers and sons, even if 
they were all imited together in one place. The works of a mul- 
titude of men are nothing ; Amon is better than them. What has 
happened to me here is according to the command of thy mouth, O 
Amon, and I will not transgress thy command. Behold I call 
upon thee at the uttermost ends of the world." 

* And my voice found an echo in Hermonthis, and Amon heard 
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it and came at my cry. He reached out his hand to me, and I 
ahotited for joy. He called out to me^from behind : '' I have 
hastened to Uiee, Ramses Miamun. I am with thee. I am he, 
thy fiither, the sun-god Ra. My hand is with thee. Yes ! I am 
worth more than hundreds of thousands united in one place. I 
am the lord of victory, the friend of valour ; I have found in thee 
a right spirit, and my heart rejoices thereat." 

' All this came to pass. I was changed, being made like the god 
Monthu. I hurled the dart with my right hand, I fought with my 
lelt hand. I was like Baal in his time before their sight. I had 
found 2500 pairs of horses ; I was in the midst of them ; but they 
were dashed in pieces before my horses. Not one of them raised his 
hand to fight; their courage was sunken in their breasts, their 
limbs gave way, they could not hurl the dart, nor had they the 
courage to thrust with the spear. I made them fall into the waters 
just as the crocodiles fall in. They tumbled down on their faces 
one after another. I killed them at my pleasure, so that not 
one looked back behind him, nor did another turn roimd. Each 
one fell, he raised himself not up again. 

* There stood still the miserable king of Khita in the midst of his 
warnors and his chariots, to behold the fight of the king. He was 
all alooe ; not one of his warriors, not one of his chariots was with 
him. lliere he turned round for fright before the king. There- 
upon he sent the princes in great numbers, each of them with his 
cfaarioty well equipped with all kinds of offensive weapons : the king 
of Arathu and him of Mass, the lung of Malunna and him of 
Leka, the king of the Dardani and him of Keshkesh, the king of 
Qaiqamash and him of Khilibu. There were all together the 
brothers of the king of Khita united in one place, to the number of 
2500 pairs of horses. They forthwith rushed right on, their 
countenance directed to the flame of fire {i.e. my face). 

' I rushed down upon them. Like Monthu was I. I let them 
taste my hand in the space of a moment. I dashed them down, 
and killed them where they stood. Then cried out one of them to his 
neighbour, saying, ** This is no man. Ah ! woe to us 1 He who is in 
oar midst is Sutekh, the glorious ; Baal is in all his limbs. Let us 
hasten and flee before him. Let us save our lives; let us try 
oar breath." As soon as any one attacked him, his hand fell down 
and every limb of his body. They could not aim either the bow 
or the spear. They only looked at him as he came on in his 
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headlong career from a&r. The king was behind them like a 
griffin. 

' (Thus speaks the king) : — 

' I stmck them down ; they did not escape me. I lifted up 
my voice to my warriors and to my charioteers, and spake to them, 
'' Halt ! stand I take courage, my warriors, my charioteers ! Look 
upon my victory. I am alone, but Amon is my helper, and his 
hand is with me." 

' When Menna, my charioteer, beheld with his eyes how 
many pairs of horses surroimded me, his courage left him, and 
his heart was afraid. Evident terror and great fright took posses- 
sion of his whole body. Immediately he spake to me : '' My gracious 
lord, thou brave king, thou guardian of the Egyptians in the day of 
battle, protect us. We stand alone in the midst of enemies. Stop, 
to save the breath of life for us. Give us deliverance, protect us, 
O King Ramses Miamun." ' 

' Then spake the king to his charioteer : ** Halt, stand ! take 
courage, my charioteer. I will dash myself down among them 
as the sparrow-hawk dashes down. I will slay them, I will cut 
them in pieces, I will dash them to the ground in the dust. Why, 
then, is such a thought in thy heart? These are unclean ones for 
Amon, wretches who do not acknowledge the god.'' 

' And the king hunded onwards. He charged down upon the 
hoHtile hosts of Khita. For the sixth time, when he charged upon 
them, (says the king) '* There was I like to Baal behind them in his 
time, when he has strength. I killed them ; none escaped me." 

' And the king cried to his warrioi's, and to his chariot-fightei-s, 
and likewise to his princes, who had taken no part in the fight, 
" Miserable is your courage, my chariot-fightei's. Of no profit is 
it to have you for friends. If there had been only one of you who 
had shown himself a good (wairior ?) for my country 1 If I liad not 
stood firm an your royal lord, you had been conquered. I exalt you 
daily to be princes. I place the son in the inheritance of his father, 
warding off all injury from the land of the Egyj)tians, and you 
forsake me ! Such servants ai^ worthless. I made you rich, I was 
your protecting lord, and each of you who complained bitterly to 
me, I gave him protection in his afiairs every day. No Pharaoh has 
done for his people what I have done for you. I allowed you to 
remain in your villages and in your towns. Neither the captain nor 
his chariot-horses did any work. I pointed out to them tlie road 
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from their city, that they might find it in like manner at the day and 
at the hour at which the battle oome^ on. Now behold ! A bad 
serrioe altogether has been performed for me. None of you stood 
by, ready to stretch out his hand to me when I fought. By the name 
of my fikther Amon I O that I may be for Egypt like my father, 
the sun-god Ea ! Not a single one of you would watch, to attend 
to what concerns his duty in the land of Egypt. For such ought to 
be the good kind of men, who have been entrusted with work for the 
memorial-places in Thebes, the city of Amon. This is a great fault 
which my warriors and chariot- fighters have committed, greater 
than it is possible to describe. Now behold, I have achieved the 
victoiy. No warrior and no chariot-fighter was with me. The 
whole world from ahr beholds the strength of my arm. I was all 
alone. No other was with me. No prince was by my side, of the 
captains of the chariots, no captain of the soldiers, nor any horseman. 
The foreign jieoples were eye-witnesses of this. They publish my 
name to the furthest and most unknown regions. All the com- 
batants whom my hand left surviving, they stood there, turning 
themselves to wonder at what I did; and though millions of them 
had been there, they would not have kept their feet, but would 
have run away. For every one who shot an arrow aimed at me, his 
own wei^n failed, which should have reached me." 

' When now my warriors and my charioteers saw that I was 
named like Monthu of the victorious arm, and that Amon my 
hiber was with me, and the special favour he had done for me, 
and that the foreigners all lay like hay before my horses, then 
they came forward one after another out of the camp at the time 
of evening, and found all the people which had come against 
them, the best combatants of the people of Khita, and of the sons 
and brokers of their king, stretched out and weltering in their 
blood. And when it was light on the (next morning) in the plain 
of the land of Kadesh, one could hardly find a place for his foot on 
account of their multitude. 

' Thai came my warriors forward to praise highly my name, 
full of astonishment at what I had done. My princes came forward 
to honour my courage, and my chariot-fighters also to praise my 
strength. 

* ** How wast thou, great champion of firm coiu*age, the saviour 
of thy warriors and of thy chariotrfighters ! Thou son of Amon, 
who came forth out of the hands of the god, thou hast annihilated 
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the people of EJiita by thy powerful arm. Thou art a good 
champion, a lord of victory ; no other king fights as thou dost for 
his warriors in the day of battle. Thou, O bold one, art the first 
in the fight. The whole world united in one place does not trouble 
thee. Thou art the greatest conqueror at the head of thy warriors 
in the sight of the whole world. No one dares to contend with 
thee. Thou art he who protects the Egyptians, who chastises 
the foreigners. Thou hast broken the neck of Khitafor everlasting 
times." 

' Thereupon the king answered his warriors and his chariot- 
fighters, and likewise his princes, " My warriors, my charioteers, 
who have not taken part in the fight, a man does not succeed in 
obtaining honour in his dty unless he comes and exhibits his prowess 
before his lord, the king. Good will be his name, if he is brave 
in the battle. By deeds, by deeds, will such a one obtain the 
applause [of the land]. Have I not given what is good to each of 
you, that ye have left me, so that I was alone in the midst of hostile 
hosts 1 Forsaken by you, my life was in peril, and you breathed 
tranquilly, and I was alone. Could you not have said in your 
hearts that I was a rampart of iron to you 1 Will any one obey 
him who leaves me in the lurch when I am alone without any 
follower 1 when nobody comes, of the princes, of the knights, and 
of the chief men of the army, to reach me out his hand 1 I was 
alone thus fighting, and I have withstood millions of foreigners, I 
all alone. 

* " * Victory in Thebes,* and * Mut is satisfied,' my pair of 
horses, it was they who found me, to strengthen my hand, when I 
was all alone in the midst of the raging multitude of hostile hosts. 
I will myself henceforth have their fodder given to them for their 
nourishment in my presence, when I shall dwell in the palace, 
because I have found them in the midst of hostile hosts, together 
with the captain of the horsemen, Menna, my charioteer, out of the 
band of the trusted servants in the palace, who stay near me. Here 
are the eye-witnesses of the battle. Behold, these did I find." 

* The king returned in victory and strength ; he had smitten 
hundreds of thousands all together in one place with his arm. 

* When the earth was (again) light he arranged the hosts of 
warriors for the fight, and he stood there prepared for the battle, 
like a bull which has whetted his horns. He appeared to them a 
likeness of the god Monthu, who has armed himself for the battle. 
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likewise hia braye warriors, who dashed into the fight, just as 
the hawk swoops down upon the goats. 

<The diadem of the royal snake adorned my head. It spat fire 
and glowing fiame in the face of my enemies. I appeared like the 
sun-god at his rising in the early morning. My shining beams were 
a ocmsuming fire for the limbs of the wicked. 

' They cried out to one another, " Take care, do not &11 ! For the 
powerful snake of royalty, which accompanies him, has placed itself 
on his horse. It helps him. Every one who shrieks out at it and 
&lls down, there comes forth fire and fiame to consume his body." 

' And they remained afar off, and threw themselves down on the 
earth, to entreat the king in the sight [of his army]. And the king 
had power over them and slew them without their being able to 
escape. As bodies tumbled before his horses, so they lay there 
stretched out all together in their blood. 

'Then the king of the hostile people of Khita sent a messenger 
to pray piteously to the great name of the king, speaking thus : 
^ Thou art Ba-Hormakhu. Thou art Sutekh the glorious, the son 
of Mut, Baal in his time. Thy terror is upon the land of Khita, 
for thou hast broken the neck of Khita for ever and ever." 

' Thereupon he allowed his messenger to enter. He bore a 
writing in his hand with the address, '* To the great double-name of 
the king " (and thus it ran) : 

* '' May this suffice for the satis&ction of the heart of the holiness 
of the royal house, the Sun-Horus, the mighty BxiU, who loves 
justice, ihe great lord, the protector of his people, the brave with 
his arm, the rampart of his life-guards in the day of battle, the 
king Bamses Miamun. 

* ^ The servant speaks, he makes known to Pharaoh, my gracious 
lord, the beautiful son of Ba-Hormakhu, as follows : 

' ^ Since thou art the son of Amon, from whose body thou art 
sprung, so has he granted to thee all the peoples together. 

• " The people of Egypt and the people of Khita ought to be 
brothers together as thy servants. Let them be at thy feet. The 
son-god Ba has granted thee the best [inhabitants of the earth]. 
Do US no injury, glorious spirit, whose anger weighs upon the 
peo|4e of Khita. 

* ** Would it be good if thou shouldst wish to kill thy servants, 
whom thou hast brought under thy power f Thy look is terrible, 
and thou art not mildly disposed. Calm thyself. Yesterday thou 
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earnest and hast slain hundreds of thousands. Thou oomest to- 
day, and — none will be left remaining [to serve thee]. 

* '* Do not carry out thy purpose, thou mighty king. Better 
is peace than war. Give us freedom." 

' Then the king turned back in a gentle humour, like his father 
Monthu in his time, and Pharaoh assembled all the leaders of the 
army and of the chariot-fighters and of the life-guards. And when 
they were all assembled together in one place, they were pleased to 
see the contents of the message which the great king of Khita 
had sent to him. [When they had heard] these words, which the 
messenger of the king of Khita had brought as his embassy to 
Pharaoh, then they answered and spake thus to the king : 

' '* Excellent, excellent is that ! Let thy anger pass away, O 
great lord, our king ! He who does not accept peace must offer it. 
Who would content thee in the day of thy wrath 1 " 

' Then the king gave order to listen to the words of him (the 
king of Khita), and he let his liands rest, in order to return to 
the south. Then the king went in peace to the land of Egypt 
with his princes, with his army, and his charioteers, in serene 
humour, in the sight of his [people]. All countries feared the power 
of the king, as of the lord of both the worlds. It had [protected] his 
own waniors. All peoples came at his name, and their kings fell 
down to pray before his beautiful countenance. The king reached 
the city of Bamses Miamun, the great worshipper of RarHor- 
makhu, and rested in his palace in the most serene hiunour, 
just like the sun on his throne. And Amon came to greet him, 
speaking thus to him : " Be thou blessed, thou our son, whom we 
love, Bamses Miamun ! May they (the gods) secure to him with- 
out end many thirty-years' feasts of jubilee for ever on the chair 
of his father Tum, and may all lands be under his feet." ' 

Thiis did the poet on the banks of the holy river 
sing the heroic deed of King Eamses before Kadesh. We 
are indebted to the Egyptian Homer for full informa- 
tion about this historical event, the knowledge of which 
was never transmitted by tradition to the memory of 

men. 

The wars of the king in Syria and Canaan did not 
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certainly begin in the fifth year of his reign, in which the 
great battle of Eadesh took place ; but as early as the 
preceding years Kamses had extended his first cam- 
paign as far as these countries. The three celebrated 
rock tablets in the neighbourhood of Bejrrout, — ^which 
were as well known to the Greek travellers in the fifth 
century before our era, (they are the columns of Sesostris 
mentioned by Herodotus), as they are still in our own 
<lay the goal of enquiring pilgrims in the land of Pales- 
tine, — testify to the presence of King Eamses at this 
very place in the second year and first campaign, and 
in tlie fifth year and second campaign, of his reign. 

After peace had been made with the Khita, their 
frontiers were henceforth spared, although several 
cities could not prevail upon themselves to acknow- 
ledge the Egyptian supremacy. In one of these, 
* Tunep, in the land of Naharain,' where Eamses had 
set up his statues as visible memorials of his cam- 
paigns against Khita, the opposition of the population 
assumed such a serious aspect, that Eamses saw himself 
obliged to lead his army and his chariots in person 
against Tunep. The memorial inscription preserved in 
the Eamesseum at Thebes, unfortunately destroyed in 
its upper part, describes this campaign in the following 
terms: 

* [There aroee a new 1] war, which was against a city of Khita, 
in which the two stataes of Pharaoh were set up. The king had 
rednoed them [under his power. Then the king assemhled] his 
warriora and his chariots, and gave orders to his warriors and his 
charioto [to attack] the hostile Khita, who were in the neigh- 
)jourhood of the city of Tunep, in the land of Naharain. And the 
king put on his armour [and mounted his chariot]. He stood there 
in the battle against the town of the hostile Khita at the head of 
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his warriorB, and of his (chariots. His) armour was upon him. 
And the king came again to take his armour, and to put it on. 
And he utterly smote the hostile Elliita, who were in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Tunep in the land of Naharain. 
After that he no more put on his armour.' 

In the eighth year we again find the king on the 
soil of the land of Canaan, where, in the territory of 
what was afterwards Galilee, as well as in the neigh- 
bourhood of that ill-famed country, the inhabitants 
mocked at Pharaoh's highness, and at length tired out 
his patience. They were punished by the capture of 
their fortresses ; and their kings and elders, together with 
the men capable of bearing arms, were carried away to 
the land of Kemi, after the Egyptian warriors had 
grossly insulted them, beaten them, and, in token of 
shame, had plucked out the long beards of the 
Canaanites. The representation of the conquest of the 
fortresses had its place on the northern flanking-tower 
at the corner of the west side of the temple of Bamses 
on the west side of Thebes. An inscription was annexed 
to every fortress, beginning with the words, ' This is the 
city which the king took in the eighth year,' to 
which the particular designation of the place was 
added. In what has been preserved we can make 
out the names : Shalama (that is the town of peace), 
the place Salem, or Saleim, to the south of Scyth- 
opolis ; Maroma, that is Merom ; *Ain-'Anamim, that 
is, Anim or Engannim ; ' Dapur in the land of the 
Amorites,' the well-known fortress on Mount Tabor; 
' the town Kalopu, on the mountain of Beitha-Antha,' 
that is, the Bethanath of Scripture, in the land of Cabul. 

That Ramses was the ruling lord ' of the foreign 
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peoples of Singara and Khita/ that he had conquered, 
and probably also had occupied, the greater number 
of their cities, is proved especially by the names of 
the. conquered places which the monuments of Eamses 
at Earnak exhibit, and the appearance of which 
entirely corresponds with the appellations of the places 
of the Ehita in the list of nations of Thutmes HI. I 
may adduce as examples Qa-sa-na-litha, Qa-U-pa, Khi- 
ri-za, Pa-rihi, Ab-el, Qa-ro*ma-na, Qa-si-ri-ba-na, Sha- 
ma-sha-na, Bi-hu-za, Sa-a-bi-tha, Ka-za-a, Qa-sa-ri-'a, 
Qau zas, Ka-ri-ka, Qa-ma-sa-pui, A-zar or A-zal. 

As in the north, so also in the south, the wars 
against the cities of Canaan called into play all the 
warlike activity of Eamses. Here above all the storm- 
ing of As-qa-U-na, that is, Askalon, appeared to the 
Egyptians a great exploit, worthy of being perpetuated 
by a representation on the stone walls of the temple 
of Earnak. 

The fortress of Askalon, which in the time of 
Joshua was counted among the five princely cities of 
the Philistines, lay on the Mediterranean Sea, in a 
fertile district. It was well fortified, and belonged 
sometimes to the Syrians and sometimes to the Egyp- 
tians, according as the one or the other held the 
supremacy of the lands and peoples of Western Asia. 
According to our Egyptian representation, it was situ- 
ated on a height,'and was inhabited by pure Canaanites, 
who outwardly differed in nothing from the rest of the 
inhabitants of Suthen. The attack of Pharaoh, who, 
in his court-chariot, drawn by his pair of horses called 
* Amon-neb-nabiito,' that is, * Amon is the lord of vic- 

VOI- 11. P 
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tory/ personally directed his warriors, resulted in a 
speedy capture by storm. The warriors of Pharaoh 
mounted the walls of the city on ladders, and beat in 
the battered doors with bright axes. Men and women 
are trpng to appease the victors by their prayers. 
The king of ' the miserable city * acknowledges his 
fault with the words ; * He rejoices, who acts accord- 
ing to thy will, but woe to him who transgresses thy 
boundaries. We will make known thy glory to all the 
nations who know not Egypt.' 

Thus was Askalon punished on account of its revolt 
from Egypt, and again subjected to the sceptre of 
Pharaoh. This seems to have been the only instance 
in the ancient history of Egypt, in which Askalon broke 
faith with the house of Pharaoh. 

As a consequence of the wars of king Bamses in 
Western Asia, besides the booty (about which, how- 
ever, the inscriptions are silent), a great number of 
prisoners were transplanted to the valley of the Nile. 
On the front wall of the temple of Luqsor, behind the 
obelisks and the splendid sitting figures of the king, 
there is a scene relating to this, with the superscription, 
* Catalogue of the princes of the people of Khita, whom 
the Pharaoh has brought back as living prisoners, to 
fill the house of his father Amon, and of the people of 
the Dardani, of Pidasa, and others.' As leaders of the 
band of the prisoners there appear the king's sons, who 
had taken part in the campaign against Khita, and had 
distinguished themselves at the storming of Tabor : 
Amon-hi-khopesh-ef, Kha-m-us, Miamun, and Seti. 
The foreigners are ])rought by the Pharaoh in person 
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to the god Amon ; and, as usual, the action is designated 
as the * bringing of the prisoners from aU countries to 
which the king has come, to bind them, and whom the 
king has conquered. He brings their inhabitants with 
him as living prisoners, to fill with them the house of 
his fiither Amon/ 

While Bamses in the representations and inscriptions, 
so &r as they have escaped the destructive hand of man 
and the all-devouring tooth of time, appears before our 
sight as a champion of the first rank on land, fighting 
on his war-chariot, represented in heroic form, with his 
warriors by his side, and his grown-up sons accompany- 
ing him,^ in the face of a great confederacy of nations 
whose representatives belong to the most distant and 
unknown lands, — it is, on the other hand, beyond doubt 
that his campaigns were also carried on by water, and 
that his ships measured themselves in sea-fights mth the 
most powerful maritime nations, for the dominion of the 
sea. A short but precious notice on the long rock- tablet 
(without date) on the outside of the temple of Abu- 
simbel (or rather Ibsambul), places this fact apparently 
beyond doubt. Unfortimately, the extant monuments 
contain no other indications which might serve as a 
further support for a fact of such historical import- 
ance. 

The increasing movements of the nations, and the 
growing troubles in Canaan, the pushing forward of 
whole races in Western Asia, owing to the immigration 

' The presence of these grown-up sons will prove to a French 
■eholftr that Eamses II. could not have fought at Kadesh as a 
hay often yean old. 
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of warlike tribes of foreign origin, seem to have at- 
tracted the serious attention of the kings of EMta, as 
well as of the Egyptian Pharaoh. The then lord of 
Khita, KMta-sir, was the first to make to his Egyptian 
Mend the proposal, written on a tablet of sUver, for 
an offensive and defensive alliance. Eamses 11. was 
prudent enough not to refuse such a proposal, and a 
treaty was made, which laid the foundation of the 
intimate fiiendship, so often mentioned by the chroni- 
clers of the time, between the two great empires of 
Asia and Africa. 

The historical accoimt of this treaty has been handed 
down to u» in . dear and intelligibU manner, alAough 
with some breaks. The inscription concerning it, the 
translation of which we now give, will make our 
readers acquainted with the contents of this remark- 
able document better than any further explanation : ^ — 

'Offensive and Defensive Alliance between Khita and 

Kemi. 

* In the year 21, in the month Tybi, on the 2lBt day of the 
month, in the reign of King Bamessu Miamun, the dispenser of life 
eternally and for ever, the worshipper of the divinities Amon-ra 
(of Thebes), Hormakhu (of Heliopolis), Ptah (of Memphis), Mut, 
the lady of the Asher-lake (near Kamak), and Khonsu, the peace- 
loving, there took place a public sitting on the throne of Horns 
among the living, resembling his father Hormakhu in eternity, 
in eternity, evermore. 

* On that day the king was in the ciiy of Eamses, presenting his 
peaoe-ofiferings to his father Amon-ra, and to the gods Hoimakhu- 
Tum, the lord of HeliopoUs, and to Amon of Eamessu Mia- 



' This treaty has been translated by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, in 
the Records of the Past, vol. iv. p. 25 foil. — [Ed.] 
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man, to Ptah of Eamessa Miamiuiy and to Sutekh, the strong, 
the son of the goddess of heaven Nat^ that thej might grant to 
him many thirtj-yeani' juhUeefeajsts, and innumerable happy years, 
and the subjection of all peoples under his feet for ever. 

'Then came forward the ambassador of the king, and the 

Adon [of his house, by name , and presented the ambas- 

aadors] of the great king of Khita, Kiiitasir, who were sent to 
Phanu>h to propose fiiendship with the king Eamessu Miamun, the 
diqpenser of life eternally and for ever, just as his father the Sun- 
god dispenses it each day. 

' This b the copy of the contents of the silyer tablet, which the 
great king of Khita, Khitasir, had caused to be made, and which 
was presented to the Pharaoh by the hand of his ambassador Tar- 
thi-sebu and his ambassador Ea-mes, to propose friendship with the 
king Eamessu MiATnun, the bull among the princes, who places 
his boundaiy-marks where it pleases him in aJl lands. 

' The treaty which had been proposed by the great king of 
Khita, Khitaedr, the powerful, the son of Maro-sir, the great king 
of Khita, the powerful, the son of the son of Sapa-li-li, the great 
king of Khita, the powerful, on the silver tablet, to Bamessu Mia- 
mun, the great prince of Egypt, the powerful, the son of Mineptah 
Seti, the great prince of Egypt^ the powerful, the son of the son of 
BamesBU I., the great king of Egypt, the powerful, — ^this was a 
good treaty for fi:iendship and concord, which assured peace [and 
established concord] for a longer period than was previously the 
case, since a long time. For it was the agreement of the great 
prince of Egypt in common with the great king of Khita, that 
the god should not allow enmity to exist between them, on the 
basis of a treaty. 

'Namely, in the times of Mau-than-er, the great TCing of Khita, 
my brother, he was at war' with [Mineptah Seti] the great prince 
of Egypt. 

' But now, from this very day forward, Khitasir, the great 
king of Khita, shall look upon this treaty, so that the agreement 
may remain, which the god Ka has made, which the god Sutekh 
has made, for the people of Egypt and for the people of Khita, 
that there should be no enmity between them for evermore. 

* And these are the contents :— 

' Khitasir, the great king of Khita, is in covenant with Bamessu 
Mi<"»"Ti, the great prince of £g3rpt, from this very day forward, 
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that there may subsist a good friendship and a good understanding 
between them for evermore. 

* He shall be my ally ; he shall be my friend ; 

* I will be his ally ; I will be his friend ; for ever. 

' Namely, in the time of Mau-than-er, the great king of Khita, 
his brother, after his murder, Elhita-sir placed himself on the throne 
of his father as the great king of Khita ; I strove for friendship 
with Bamessu Miamun, the great prince of Egypt^ and it b [my 
wish] that the friendship and the concord may be better than the 
friendship and the concord which before existed, and which was 
broken. 

' I declare : I, the great king of Khita, will hold together with 
[Kamessu Miamun], the great prince of Egypt, in good fr i endshi p 
and in good concord. The sons of the sons of the great king of 
Khita will hold together and be friends with the sons of the sons 
of Bamessu Miamun, the great prince of Eg3rpt. 

*In virtue of our treaty for concord, and in virtue of our 
agreement [for friendship, let the people] of Egypt [be bound in 
friendship] with the people of Khita. Let a like friendship and a 
like concord subsist in such measure for ever. 

' Never let enmity rise between them. Never let the great king 
of Khita invade the land of Egypt, if anything shall have been robbed 
from it [the land of Khita].* Never let Eamessu Miamun, the 
great prince of Egypt, overstep the boundary of the land [of Khita], 
if anything shall have been robbed from it (the land of Egypt). 

' The just treaty, which existed in the times of Sapa-li-li, the 
great king of Khita, likewise the just treaty which existed in the 
times of Mau-than-er, the great king of Khita, my brother, that 
will I keep. 

^Bamessu Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, declares that 
he will keep it. [We have come to an understanding about it] 
with one another at the same time from this day forward, and we 
will fulfil it, and will act in a righteous manner. 

' If another shall come as an enemy to the lands of Ramessu 
Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, then let him send an embassy 
to the great king of Khita to this effect : '' Come ! and make me 
stronger than him." Then shall the great king of Khita [assemble 



* Mr. Goodwin gives * to carry away anything from it (Egypt),' 
and so vice versd in the next clause. — E!b. 
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warrion], and the king of Elhita [shall come] and smite his 
enemies. Bat if it should not be the wish of the great king of 
Khita to march oat in peraony then he shall send his warriors and 
his chariots, that thej may smite his enemies. Otherwise [he would 
incor] the wrath of Kamessa Miaman, [the great prince of E|gypt. 
And if RamesBu Miaman, the great prince of Egypt, shoold banish 
for a crime] sabjects from his coimtry, and they shoold begin an- 
other crime sgainst him, then shall he (the king of Khita) come 
forward to kill them. The great king of Khita shall act in common 
with [the great prince of Egypt.] 

' [If another should come as an enemy to the lands of the 
great king of Khita, then shall he send an embassy to the great 
prince of Egypt with the request that] he would come in great 
power to kill his enemies ; and if it be the intention of Kamessu 
Mtamnn, the great prince of Eg3rpt, (himself) to come, he shall 
[smite the enemies of the great king of Khita. If it is not the 
intention of the great prince of Egypt, to march out in person, 
then he shaU send his warriors and his two-] horse chariots, while 
he sends back the answer to the people of Khita. 

' If any subjects of the great king of Khita haye offended him, 
then RamesBu Miamun [the great prince of Egypt, shall not receive 

them in his land, but shall advance to kill them] the 

oath, with the wish to say : I will go . . . until . . . Bamessu 

Miaman, the great prince of Egypt, living for ever 

thetr . . . that he may be given for them (1) to the lord, and that 
BameoBU Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, may speak accord- 

mg to his agreement evermore 

' [If servants shall flee away] out of the territories of Kamessu 
Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, to betake themselves to the 
great king of Khita, the great king of Khita shall not receive 
them, but the great king of Khita shall give them up to Bamessu 
Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, [that they may receive their 
punishment. 

' If servants of Bamessu Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, 
leave his country], and betake themselves to the land of Khita, to 
make themselves servants of another, they shall not remain in the 
land of Khita, [they shall be given up] to Bamessu Miamun, the 
great prince of Egypt. 

' If on the other hand there should flee away [servants of the 
great king of Khita, in order to betake themselves to] Bamessu 
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Miamun, the gi-eat prince of Egypt, [in order to stay in Egypt], 
then those who have come from the land of Khita in order to 
betake themselyee to Ramessn Miamim, the great prince of Egypt, 
shall not be [received by] Eamessu Miamun, the great prince of 
Egypt, [but] the great prince of f^ypt, Eamessu Miamun, [shal. 
deliyer them up to the great king of Khita.] 

* [And if there shall leave the land of Khita persons] of skilful 
mind, so that they come to the land of Egypt to make themselveB 
servants of another, then Bamessu Miamun will not allow them 
to settle, he will deliver them up to the great kiug of E^ta. 

' When this [treaty] shall be known [by the inhabitants of the 
land of Egypt and of the land of Khita, then shall they not ofiend 
against it, for all that stands written on] the silver tablet, these 
are words which will have been approved by the company of the 
gods among the male gods and among the female gods, among 
those namely of the land of Khita, and by the company of the gods 
among the male gods and among the female gods, among those 
namely of the land of Egypt. They are witnesses for me [to the 
validity] of these words, [which they have allowed. 

' This is the catalogue of the gods of the land of Khita : 

Sutekh, of the city] of Tunep (Daphne), 
Sutekh, of the land of Khita, 
Sutekh, of the city of Amema, 
Sutekh, of the city of Zaranda, 
Sutekh, of the city of Pilqa, 
Sutekh, of the city of Khissap, 
Sutekh, of the city of Sarsu, 
Sutekh, of the city of Khilbu (Haleb), 
Sutekh, of the city of 



Sutekh, of the city of Sarpina, 

Astartha, of the land of Khita, 

The god of the land of Zaiath-khirri, 

The god of the land of Ka .... 

The god of the land of Kher .... 

The goddess of the city of Akh .... 

[The goddess of the city of] . . . and of the land of A . . ua. 

The goddess of the land of Zaina, 

The god of the land of . . . nath . . . er. 
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' [I haTB ixiToked these male and these] female [gods of the land 
of Elhitay these are the gods] of the land, [as witnesses to] my oath. 
[With them have been associated the male and the female gods] of 
the mountains, and of the riyers of the land of Khita, the gods of 
the land of Qassanadana (Gauzanitis), Amon, Pra, Sutekh, and the 
male and the female gods of the land of Egypt, of the earth, of the 
aea» of the winds, and of the storms. 

' With regard to the commandment which the silver tablet 
contains for tiie people of Khita and for the people of Egypt, he 
who shall not obsenre it shall be given over [to the vengeance] of 
the company of the gods of Khita, and shall be given over [to the 
vengeance] of the company of the gods of Egypt, [he] and his 
house and his servants. 

' But he who shall observe these commandments, which the 
silver tablet contains, whether he be of the people of Khita or [of 
the people of the Egyptians], because he has not neglected them, the 
company of the gods of the land of KJiita and the company of the 
gods of the land of Egypt shall secure his reward and preserve life 
[for him] and his servants and those who are with him, and who 
are with his servants. 

' K there flee away of the inhabitants [one from the land of 
Egypt], or two or three, and they betake themselves to the great 
king of Khita, [the great king of Khita shall not] allow them [to 
remain, but he shall] deliver them up, and send them back to 
Ramessu Miamun, the great prince of E^gypt. 

' Now with respect to the [inhabitant of the land of Egypt], 
who is delivered up to Kamessu Miamun, the great prince of 
Egypt, his fault shall not be avenged upon him, his [house] 
shall not be taken away, nor his [wife] nor his [children]. There 
shall not be [put to death his mother, neither shall he be punished 
in his eyes, nor on his mouth, nor on the soles of his feet], and no 
crime shall be brought forward against him. 

* In the same way shall it be done, if inhabitants of the land of 
Khita take to flight, be it one alone, or two, or three, to betake 
themselves to Kamessu Miamun, the great prince of Egypt 
Rjkmessu Miamun, the great prince of Egypt, shall cause them to 
be seised, and they shall be delivered up to the great king of Khita. 

' [With regard to] him who [is delivered up, his crime shall not 
he brought f<nward against him]. His [house] shall not be taken 
away, nor his wives, nor his children, nor his people ; his mother 
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shall not be put to death, he shall not be punished in his eyes, nor 
on his month, nor on the solee of his feet, nor shall any accusation 
be brought forward againdt him. 

'That which is in the middle of this silver tablet and on its 
front side is a likeness of the god Sutekh .... surrounded by an 
inscription to this effect : " This is the [picture] of the god Sutekh, 
the king of heayen and [earth]." At the time (1) of the treaty, which 
Khitasir, the great king of Elhita, made.' ^ 

In such a form were peace and fiiendship made at 
Eamses, the city in Lower Egypt, between the two 
most powerful nations of the world at that time, Khita 
in the East, and Kemi in the West. It was to be 
hoped that the new offensive and defensive alliance, 
which united the princes and countries in the manner 
thus described, would attain its end, and bridle the 
fermenting restless world of the people of the Canaan- 
ites, which lay between them, and keep down every 
rising and movement of the hostnely disposed Semites, 
and confine them within the limits once for all fixed. 
For that a ferment existed, even in the inmost heart of 
the Egyptian land, is sufficiently proved by the allusion 
in the treaty to the evasions of evil-disposed sub- 
jects. We may perhaps read between the lines that 
the Jewish people are meant, who, since their migra- 
tion into the land of Egypt, had increased beyond 
measure, and without doubt were already making 
preparations to withdraw themselves from the power 
of their oppressors on the banks of the Nile. But 
how ? and when ? — this was hidden in the councils of 
the Eternal. 

' The two following lines of the conclusion are in fact too 
much destroyed to enable us to find out any connection between 
them and the parte which have been preserved. 
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The scribes at the court of Pharaoh at Bamses- 
Tanis, — and we must not forget that Eamessu Miamun 
had fixed his court there, — ^were fiill of joy at the great 
event of the conclusion of peace. Their letters, so far 
as a kind fate has preserved them for us, overflow with 
high delight that the war was at an end, and that Kemi 
and Khita had now become fraternal peoples. Their 
boasting rose to such a pitch of the wonted Egyptian 
pride, as to assert that king Eamessu had already as- 
sumed the position of a god for Khita, and for the 
r^ons of the heathen, namely Kati. 

As we intend in a later portion of the history of 
Ramses to lay before our readers in a faithful transla- 
tion some proofs of Egyptian vain-glory in such matters, 
we will first give additional confirmation of the proved 
fact, that Ramses lived in such friendly relations with 
the king of Khita of his time, that even family alliances 
were made between the two. According to a memorial 
tablet which was set up solemnly in the temple of 
Ibsambul, and the long inscription on which begins 
with the date of the year 34 of the reign of Ea- 
messu, the Egyptian king married the daughter of the 
king of Khita. The prince of Khita, clad in the dress 
of his country, himself conducted the bride to his son- 
in-law. Afler the marriage had taken place, the 
young wife, as queen, received the name of Ur-maa 
Xofiru-ra. 

When we turn our glance to the west and to the 
south, we have there also to recognise the military 
activity of the king ; whose successes are celebrated 
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with their wonted fuhiess by the Nubian monuments, 
which are the real trophies of the famed Sesostris. 

In the temple of Der (or Dirr, as I heard the name 
always pronounced by the Nubian inhabitants . of the 
district) there is represented a razzia of the king 
against the poor negroes, whose wives and children 
behold the irruption of the Pharaoh with affrighted 
gaze. In like manner the battle-pieces of the rock- 
grotto of Beit-el- Walh place before our eyes the victories 
of Pharaoh over the land of Kush, the Thuhen (Mar- 
maridfie), and the Syrian Khalu or Phoenicians. The 
date of these wars is nowhere given, and it is only the 
circumstances of the action, and the historical person- 
ages of those days, beginning with the king's children, 
that enable us to form a general conception as to the 
campaigns in the earlier or later years of the life of 
Eamessu. 

We must imagine, from the written and pictorial 
testimony on the rock- walls of that temple grotto, that 
the king had just returned from his campaigns against 
the people of the south, and held a court in the 
midst of the temple. He was already covered with 
glory, for * the deeds of victory are inscribed a hun- 
dred thousand times on the glorious Persea. As the 
chastiser of the foreigners, who has placed his boundary 
marks according to his pleasure in the land of the 
Kuthennu, he is in truth the son of Ea, and his very 
likeness.' 

Before the king, who is seated on his throne, ap- 
pears *the hereditary prince Amen-hi-unaniif,' who 
presents to him a train of cai)tive negroes, and the 
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booty or tributes of leopards' skins, lions, giraffes, ante- 
lopes, gazelles, and of gold rings, ivoiy, and fruits, 
and other such productions of the south. 

The then governor also of the South, the ' king's 
son of Kush, Amen-em-ape, a son of Pa-uer,' presents 
himself before his lord and master, in order to be de- 
corated for his honest and successful services with the 
gold necklace of honour. For a campaign had just 
been brought to a dose, which had subjected the re- 
volted n^ro tribes anew to the sceptre of Egypt. In 
its principal battle, Bamses appears high on his chariot 
He is accompanied by his son just named and his pious 
brother Ehamus. 

Here is another court of the king in the South. At 
his feet lies his &ithfid attendant, the lion Smam- 
khefhi-f, ' the tearer to pieces of his enemies.' Here 
again it is his son, the brave Aman-hi-unamif (i.e.y 
* Amon is on his right hand '), who, accompanied by 
Egyptian warriors, brings to the Pharaoh in Nubia 
some captive Khal-Phoenicians, without doubt for the 
purpose of being employed as workmen on the build- 
ings which Bamses was erecting the^e. 

The Libyan land also must have yielded her cap- 
tive children for the same buildings, since we admire 
the strength of the giant king, who is just giving a 
Thuhen the death-stroke with his scimitar, called 
Antha-em-nekh, * Anaitis is the protector.' Prisoners of 
the Canaanite tribes are also seen employed on the same 
work, for the king had carried on wars against them. 
ffis own words declare of his victories, * that hence- 
forth sand is in their dwellings, instead of the fruits of 
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the earth.' Accompanied by one of his sons, he 
took their chief city, the ' miserable king ' of which 
assures Sesostris, that * no other is to be compared to 
Baal as thou art. Thou, king, art his true son for 
ever.* 

Ramses seems to have subjugated only small tribes 
of Ethiopia and Libya, in his campaigns into the interior 
of the African continent. We incidentally learn the 
names of these on several monuments : as, for example, 
the above-mentioned memorial-stone of Ibsambul cites 
as conquered people of Africa the Auntom, Hebuu, 
Tenfii, Temuu, and Hetau (a sixth name is destroyed), 
whom the Memphian god Ptah-Totunen delivers as 
subjects into the hands of his son Ramses.^ 

The office of the viceroys of the South continued 
during the long reign of this king in full importance. 
The monuments mention to us as such, accompanied by 
the usual title of honour of ' King's sons of Kush,' the 
Egyptian lords Pa-uer, Amenemapi, son of Pa-uer, 
Setau-'an (who was entrusted also with the admini- 
stration of the gold mines), Amenemhib, Nakhtu, and 
Massui. 

In order to increase his revenues and fill the trea- 
sury of the state, Ramses, following the example of his 
father Seti, turned his particular attention to the gold 
districts which had been discovered, and especially to 
the Nubian gold mines of what is now the Wady Alaki 

> Compare above, the numbers 25, 28, 79 (Vol. I. pp. 363-4). 
It is highly probable that the countries and {)eoples mentioned 
here scarcely extended beyond Napata. Main (No. 4, ibid,) for ex- 
ample, is mentioned as in Anibe, in the neighbourhood of Ibrim. 
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(Al-aki), anciently called Aki-ta. But water was want- 
ing in the dreary sterile valleys of this mountainous 
country, and men and beasts died on the roads to the 
gold districts. By a curious accident, science is in 
possession of the old Egyptian map (at Turin), which 
enables us to recognise the situation of the mountain 
tracks, the rocks, the places where the gold was found, 
the wells, and all the other appurtenances and build* 
ings. Here, according to the annexed inscriptions, are 
* the riiountains out of which the gold was extracted ; 
they are marked with a red colour ; ' there ' the roads 
which have been abandoned, leading to the sea : ' here 
*the houses of .... of the gold-washing,' the * well,' 
and the * memorial stone of King Mineptah I. Seti I. : ' 
there, *the temple of Amon in the holy mountain.' 
Nothing is forgotten which could seem calculated to 
give the spectator an idea of the state of the region, 
even to the stones and the scattered trees along the 

o 

roads. Seti I., the gold-seeker, had first worked 
the gold-mines, but without any remarkable success, 
as will be shown further on. He made the well named 
in the inscriptions, and erected near it the memorial- 
stone of which the inscription on the map speaks. The 
shaft of the weU had a depth of more than 63 yards 
(120 Egyptian cubits), but the water soon became ex- 
hausted, and the mine was abandoned. 

It was not till the third year of the reign of King 
Bamses that the works were opened, which are 
mentioned with such detail in the inscription given 
below. The inscription covers a stone which was 
fouiid at the village of Kuban, opposite Dakkeh, on 
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the eastern bank of the Nubian territory. Here was 
situated in ancient times a well-fortified place, provided 
with walls, trenches, and towers, destined by the 
Pharaohs for a bulwark against the irruptions of the 
Nubian tribes. Inscribed blocks of stone, in the 
neighbourhood, mention the kings Thutmes m., 
Horemhib, and Eamses 11. This place seems at the 
same time to have been the point ef departure for the 
commxmication with the gold mines, in which the 
prisoners of war and malefactors were forced to carry 
on their laborious works under the burning rays of 
a tropical sun. Even to the time of the Greeks, the 
remembrance was preserved of their cruel treatment 
and of the dreadful condition of those condemned to 
the gold-washings. 

We now give the words of the stone inscription 
itself.1 

' (1) In the year three, in the month Tybi, on the fourth day, in 
the reign of King Ramessu Miamun, the dispenser of life eternally 
and for ever, the friend of the Theban Amon-Ea of ApL 

* (2) A court was held on the throne of Hor (that is, of the 
king), among the living. Like his father, the everlasting Sun- 
god, the divine benefactor, the lord of the south land, the radiant 
Hud-Hor, a beautiful golden sparrow-hawk, he has spread out his 
wings over Egypt, giving shade to the inhabitants in the protecting 
wall of the strong and victorious. When he goes forth thence 
diffusing terror, it is to (3) display his power for enlai^ging his 
boimdaries. The glittering brilliancy of colour has been granted to 
his body by the victories of Monthu.* He is the lord of the two 



* This inscription is translated by Dr. Birch, in the Records of 
the Paatj vol. viiL p. 75, foil. 

^ A very obscure and uncertain passage. The whole inscrip- 
tion is in high-flown aud unwieldy language, which makes it 
difficult for the translator to keep hold of the threads of the de- 
scription. The introduction is in a singularly bombastic style. 
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crowns of Hor and of Set. A shoat of joy resounded in heaven 
on the day of his birth. The gods (spake) thus : We have be- 
gotten him ; (4) the goddesses thus : He is bom of us to govern 
the kingdom of Ra ; Amon thus : I am he who formed him, to 
pot tnith in its place. The land was set in order, the heaven 
quieted, the company of the gods satisfied, through his piety. 
He 18 a mighty bull for the miserable land of Kush, who pushes 
hack (5) the conspirators from the land of the negroes. His 
hoof cmshes the An (the Kushites) and his horn gores them. He 
has made himself master of the land of Nubia, and his terror, 
it has reached the land of Kari. His name resounds in (6) all 
lands, because of the victories which his hands have achieved. 
The gold appears on the mountains at his name, as at the name of 
his fiither Hor» the lord of Baka, the well-beloved in the land of 
the south, as at the name of Hor in the land of Maama, the lord 
of Buhan (Bodn). (7) Thus is King Eamessu Miamun, the dis- 
penser of life eternally and for ever, like his father the everlasting 
8on-godL 

* Then was the king in the city of Memphis to worship his fathers, 
the gods, and the lords of South and North Egypt, that they 
Bii^t grant him power and victory and a long duration of life of 
infinitely many (8) years. On one of these days it came to pass, 
that the king sat there on his great throne of gold, attired with the 
royal diadem, and with the ornament of the double plume, to con- 
iolt about the countries from which the gold is obtained, and to 
eoosider the method and way of boring (9) wells on the roads, 
whidi are accursed for want of water, since he had heard that 
there was much gold existing in the land of Akita, but that the 
approach to it was accursed on account of the utter want of water. 
There were taken there some (10) gold-washers to the place where 
il was; but those who had gone thither had died of thirst on the 
road, together with the asses which were with them. They could not 
fnd what was required (11) for them to drink on their upward 
journey, m:ileBS it happened that the rain fell from heaven. So could 
no gold be obtained in this country, on account of the want of water. 
' Then ^lake the king to his nobleman, who stood beside him : 
" Let the princes be called who are present. (12) I will take couii- 
wd with them about this land, as to what measures should be 
taken.* As soon as they had been brought before the divine bene- 
frctor, they raised their hands to praise his name with Hpeeche8 in 

TOL. ri. G 
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his honour^ and to pray before his beautiful oountenanoe. And ihe 
king described to them the condition of this land, in order to take 
(13) their advice upon it, with the view of boring wells on the 
road. And they spake before the king : " Thou art like the son. 
Everything succeeds with thee. What thy heart desires, that 
comes to pass. When thou conceivest a wish in the night, it is 
accomplished as soon as the earth becomes light (again). We have 
hastened to thee to do what there is to do, for (14) great is tiie 
number of thy astonishing works, since thou hast appeared as 
king in the country. We heard nothing, we saw nothing, and yet 
what is there, it was done just as it is. All the sayings of thy 
mouth are like the words of Hormakhu. Thy tongue is a balance ; 
thy lips are a standard measure (15) according to the just scales 
of the god Thut. Where is that hidden which thou didst not 
know 1 Where is the wise man who might be like thee f There 
is no place found, which thou hast not seen ; there is no land which 
thou hast not trodden. Everything excellent found an entrance 
into ihy ears since (1 6) thou wast an Adon of this land. Thou 
didst act with wisdom when thou didst still sit in the egg. In thy 
time of childhood that happened which thou saidst, for the wel&re 
of the land. When thou grewest up to boyhood with the look of 
hair of youth, no memorial saw the light without thy command. 
(17) No business was carried out without thy knowledge. Thou 
wast raised to be an overseer (Rohir) of this land, when thou wast 
a youth and didst coimt ten full years. All buildings went forward 
imder thy hand, and the laying of their foundation stones was 
carried out. When thou spakest to the water : Come upon the 
mountain, tlien appeared the rain (18) imme(^tely at thy com- 
mand. Thou art like the Sun-god. As the body of the Creator, 
so is that which he begets. Truly thou art the living likeness of 
Ea, the heir of thy father Tum of Heliopob*s. Taste is on thy 
tongue, feeling is in thy heart. The place of thy tongue is the 
shrine of truth. The divinity sits on thy lips, and all thy words 
will be performed for ever. (19) What thy understanding has 
done is like the works of Ptah, the fashioner of the works of art. 
Thou art ever he whose intentions are all carried out, whose words 
are all fulfilled, thou our great lord and ruler ! As regards the 
land of Akita, may a decision be made according to the comusel 
taken eonwniing it." 

' Then spake the king's son of the miserable land of Kush, 
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(20) anjing thus before the king : " (The land) is in this state. 
It IB aoconed for want of water since the time oi Ba. People die 
of thint in it. AU former kings wished to bore wells in it, but 
tliej were not suooessfuL (21) King Seti I. also did the same. 
He had a well bored 120 cubits deep in his time, but they aban- 
doned it, for no water made its appearance. If then now thou 
thyself wouldest speak to thy fitther, the Nile-god Hapi, (22) the 
frtber of the gods : ' Let the water come up on the mountain/ he 
will do all tiiat thou sayest, yea, indeed, all which thou hast designed 
will be acoomplished before us, and not only according to hearsay, 
beeapse thy fiithers the gods love thee more than all kings (23) 
which haTe been since the time of Ba." 

* Says the king to the princes : '^ If all is true that ye have 
spokoi, and water has not been opened in that country since the 
time of the god, as ye have said, then I will bore a well there, 
to sfhrd water perpetually, yea ! that the well (24) may be 
under the command of the father Amon-Ea, the Theban god, and 
of Hor, the lords of the land of Nubia, that their heart may 
be fixed in love. I will therefore appoint that it be called after 
[their name." And the princes] (25) praised their lord and en- 
treated him, and fell prostrate before him (the king), and raised 
ihoatB of joy (26) to the heights of heaven. 

' Then spake the king to a royal scribe [who was near him : 
Tftpare thyself and betake thyself to the] (27) road to the land 
of Akita. Let the second day of the month be the day on [which] 
thou shalt [cany out thy mission." The scribe did] (28) just as 
he was bidden. Behold, he assembled the people [which were skilful 
in boring, that they should work and form a well; which should fur- 
iiidi water to those who travelled] (30) the road to the land of 
Akita. Never was the like done since the earlier kings. [And 
of the water which streamed out brooks were formed, and] (31) 
fishermen from the islands in the neighbourhood of the lagoons of 
Natho eigoyed themselves, for they built [small boats and made 

use of the ] (32) as a rudder with the wind. 

' Thmi there came the bearer of a letter from the king's son of 
the miserable land of Kush [about the weU, to say to the king : 
** All has in fact been done] (33) that thy Holiness has spoken 
with his own mouth. There has appeared water out of it 1 2 cubits 
deep. There were 4 cubits in it .... 1 ... . the depth .... 
(54) they .... out as was the intention of the work. 

o 2 
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The god has inclined his heart favourablj through thy love. Never 
has such a thing happened [since the time of the god Ea]." 

(35) [And the inhabitants of] Akita made joyful music on great 
drums (?) Those who had diseased eyes [washed themselYeB with the 
water and were healed. They all sang : (36) " Hail] to the king ! 
The water which is in the depth was obedient to him. He hath 
opened the water on the [mountain.'' And they offered thanks] 
(37) to him through the king's son, because of his mission. That 
was more pleasant to [the heart of the king than all else. Thus 
then were] (38) his plans well carried out. Beautiful was the 
acknowledgment which [the inhabitants of the district] uttered. 
[A road was made from] (39) this well to the well of Bamses 
Miitninn^ the conqueror [in the land . • . .].' 

Already in the time of the eleventh dynasty we 
find dear traces of borings for water in the waste 
valleys of Hammamat. Twelve hundred years before 
the accession of king Ramses 11., one of his ancestors, 
Sankh-ka-ra, had made four wells on the old road 
from Coptos to Qosseir, the remains of which can still 
be distinguished.^ Thus did the ancients anticipate 
the enterprises of our later generations, and execute 
works, the utility and importance of which are still 
recognised and valued by the travellers through the 
deserts of Africa in the present day. 

From Kamses, the borer of wells, to Eamses the 
builder of temples and the founder of cities, is only a 
step. What he performed in this respect in the very 
commencement of his reign, the Pharaoh has himself 
narrated to us so expHcitly, that it is almost impossible 
to forget it. Abydus was the first scene of his new 
erections, although we are incidentally informed that 
he had built two temple-gates in Thebes and Memphis 

' See above, Vol. I. p. 116. 
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to the memory of his father, at the entrance to which 
the statues of Seti kept a watch of honour. 

Concerning the city of Memphis, and its buildings 
erected by Eamses, we have detailed information from 
a conversation between Eamses 11. and Ptah, the an- 
cient god of the city and the great architect of the 
world. A stone has perpetuated this, and the curious 
reader may still at the present day listen to the words 
of the two, as inscribed near the second cataract. 

On the memorial tablet of Ibsambul, which bears 
at its head the date of the 35th year, and the 
13th of Tyhi, in the reign of Eamses 11., we find first, 
in the conversation between the God and Eamses, 
very remarkable information on the relations between 
Egypt and Ehita. The god begins his long address 
with the usual flatteries addressed to the king, from 
which I cite the following passage in a faithful trans- 
lation. The god says : 

' I liiiTe giYen thee strength and might and the power of thy 

ann in aU ooontries. Thou hast wounded the hearts of aU peoples, 

which are placed under thy feet. When thou comest forth on each 

new day, the great kings of all nations lead to thee a captive people, 

to do homage to thee with their children. They are given into the 

power of thy strong arm, to do with them whatsoever pleases thee, 

King Bamses II. I have placed in all hearts reverence for thee. 

The lore of all peoples is turned towards thee. Thy manly courage 

ii spre ad abroad over all the plains, and the fear of thee goes 

through the mountains. The kings tremble at the thought of ^ee, 

and thou art regarded as their established head. They come to 

thee with a prayer to entreat thy friendship. Thou allowest to 

lire whom thou wiliest : thou kiUest whom it pleases thee. The 

thrroe of all peoples is with thee.' 

Some lines farther on is the passage which is of 
importance for us ; 
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* The people of Khita are suljects of thj palace. I have placed 
it in their hearts to serve thee, while thej humbly approach thy 
person with their productions and the booty in prisoners of 
their king. All their property is brought to thee. His eldest 
daughter stands forward at their head, to soften the heart of king 
Eamses 11., — ^a great inconceivable wonder. She herself knew 
not the impression which her beauty made on thy heart Thy 
name is great and glorious for ever. Thou art the most complete 
example of strength and power. One is inconceivably great, who 
orders and does not obey. Since the times of the traditions oi the 
gods, which are hidden in the house of the roUs of writing, from 
the times of the sun-god Ea down to thee, history had nothing 
to report about the Khita people, but that they had one heart and 
one soul with Egypt.' 

The Pharaoh, moved by so much goodwill and 
kindness, does not want for an answer to his divine 
father. His reply is not less rich in images and ideas, 
which, thirty-two centiuies before our day, furnish the 
tasteful expression of his thoughts. The king's answer 
touches especially on the most essential point of his 
gratitude towards the Memphian God, proved by the 
Eamses-buildings in the interior of the great temple-city 
of Memphis. We will not withhold from the eyes of the 
curious reader his statements on this subject, together 
with the accompanying introduction. He says, word for 
word : 

' Thou hast committed to me what thou hast created. I do and 
I will do again all good for thee, so long as 1 shall be sole king, just 
as thou hast been. I have cared for the land, in order to create 
for thee a new Egypt, just as it existed in the old time. I have 
set up images of the gods, according to thy likeness, yea, according 
to their colour and form, which hold possession of Egypt according 
to their desire. They have been formed by the hand of the artist 
in the temples. Thy sanctuary in the town of Memphis was en- 
larged. It was beautified by long-enduring works, and by well- 
executed works in stone, which are adorned with gold and jewels. 
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I liAYe caoaed a ooort to be opened for thee on the north, with a 
splendid double-winged tower in ^nt. Its gates are like the 
heavenly orb of light. The people offer their prayers there. I have 
built for thee a qplendid sanctuary in the interior of the walled 
endosore. Each god's image is in the unapproachable shrine, and 
remains in its exalted place. I have provided them with priests 
and prophets of the land of Egypt, with arable land and herds 
of cattle. The account of the property of the temple in all things 
amounts to millions. All thy great thirty years' feasts of jubilee 
are celebrated. Thus has everything which thou hast commanded 
me been carried out in rich abundance according to thy wish. 
There are oxen and calves without end ; all their sacrificial meat is 
provided, to the number oi hundreds oi thousands ; the smell of 
their &t reaches to heaven ; the heavenly ones receive it. I cause 
the whole world to admire the completeness of the monumente which 
I have dedicated to thee. I brand with a hot iron the foreign 
peoples of the whole earth with thy name. They belong to thy 
person for evermore. Thou hast in truth created them.' 

According to this, Bamses had cared in a splendid 
manner for the temple of Ftah in Memphis. He had 
raised to him the whole northern court, together with 
the propylaea belonging to it ; — a temple built within 
the surroimding wall, numerous remains of which have 
lately been discovered near the Arab village of Qasrieh. 
He had erected images of the gods, and had provided 
the necessary means for the holy service of the great 
Architect. There is no dearth of statues of Eamses 11. 
and the members of his femily. The most celebrated 
and most often visited is the great torso of Eamses, the 
property of the English nation, which, lying in a trench 
among the ruins of the very celebrated temple of Ptah 
near the present Arab village of Mitrahenne, in vain 
awaits its re-erection. Besides this, the smaller statues 
of the king, and of his wife and daughters, have been 
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torn away from the surface of the grove of palm trees at 
the same place. The wall of the temple at Abydxis has 
already made us acquainted with the statues of king 
Seti. The king also raised in Memphis other temples 
and buildings to his name. The chief master of the 
house of Pharaoh and the leader of the Mazai (police- 
men), Hi, was also ' administrator of a Eamses-temple 
in K-neb-am, and the administrator of the sun-temple 
of Ramessu-Miamun in the southern part of Memphis.' ^ 
For the building of the last ' the people,' and the ' red- 
skins,' (Apuirui, not Hebrews but Erythraeans) ^ were 
doomed to the laborious task of dragging over the 
heavy blocks of stone out of the quarries of the Tro- 
jan range of mountains on the other side of the river. 
These people were likewise employed as drawers of 
stone for the building of the great propylon called 
*Meriu-ma,' which Ramses erected at the temple of 
Ptah, and for which a certain Ameneman had under- 
taken the office of architect and chief of the policemen. 
The family of Ameneman plays too great a part in 
the Egjrptian monumental history of this period, to be 
passed over in silence. We can all the less do so, as 
the several members of the genealogical tree, which 
we lay before our readers as a separate table,* were 
invested with the most important offices in the land of 



* See my Essay, * A new city of Ramses/ in the jEgyptische 
Zeitechrift, 1876, page 69. 

* On this interesting question of identification, see further 
below, pp. 128-9. 

* See Table III. at the end of this volume, 'Genealogy of 
Amen-om-an, the Architect of the City of Ramses.' 
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the Pharaohs, and Ameneman himself was probably 
the immediate oppressor placed by Eamses IL over 
the children of Israel in E^ypt. The genealc^cal tree 
has been compiled on the authority of a pictured 
&mily group, which is preserved in the collection of 
antiquities at Naples, — a precious and rar<& memorial 
of ancient times. 

« 

like Abydus and Memphis, so also the old capital of 
the empire, Thebes, was the object of the especial care 
of Bamses IE. New temples were erected on both 
sides of the river, or those which ahready existed were 
enlarged. In the great sanctuary of Ape (Kamak), the 
king first completed the mighty hall of Seti I., by the 
erection of the fifty-four columns which were wanting on 
the south side, and of a stone wall to surround the whole 
temple on the east as far as the wall of the Hall of 
Columns just mentioned. In Luqsor the temple of Amon, 
founded but not finished by Amenhotep IQ., was com- 
pleted, the two splendid propylaea were placed before 
it, and two beautiful obelisks ' were erected beside the 
giant sitting statues of the king in granite, as guards of 
honour at the middle gate. On the western side, the 
temple of the dead built by Seti I. at Old Qurnah 
was finished, and on the south-western side of it, as a 
special temple of victory, the so-called * Eamesseum ' 
was dedicated to the God Amon. Here stood also the 
largest statues of the king, which, according to tradi- 
tion, Cambyses, on his visit to Thebes, threw dovm firom 
thdr position. 

* One of these is the well known one now in Paris, where it 
oeeopiet the centre of the PUoe de la Concorde. 
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We should be forced to overstep the limits of this 
work, were we even to attempt to describe the 
several parts of all these remarkable buildings, or to 
call attention to the remains of all the other edifices 
which still exist in Thebes, although only in their last 
ruins, and bear on their face the name of the great 
Sesostris. We should have to write a history of the 
monuments and not a history of the Pharaohs. 

We must likewise necessarily abstain from the 
attempt to mention even the names and situations of 
the buildings erected by the same king in the other 
parts of Egypt, -whether we know them by trustworthy 
documentary records, or from the last remnants of them 
which still exist. The name of Bamses IL is thus 
everywhere to be found, and there appears from this 
point of view to be truth in his assertion, that ' he made 
Egypt anew.' (See above, p. 86.) 

In Nubia, Eamses must be especially designated as 
a founder of temples and towns ' to his name,' for the 
works of Eamses put life into many formerly desert 
spots in these lonely regions of rocks. *The sun- 
town,' Pira, near Dirr, the Amon-town, Piamon near 
Wady Sebua, the Ptah-town, Pi-Ptah, near Gerf- 
Hussein, are works of Eamses, which still to the present 
day form points of attraction much visited by curious 
travellers, although the original plan of the build- 
ings erected in the heart of the rocky mountain range 
seems to have been imperfectly carried out. But what 
shall we say, on the other hand, of the rock-temple 
of Ibsambul, the wonderftil fa9ade of which surpasses 
everything which our imagination can conceive of 
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grandeur in a human work ? How small, how insigni- 
ficant appear, in comparison with it, the pretty erections 
of our day, or the brick boxes fiill of windows, which 
serve for private use, or for pubhc purposes, in the 
midst of our populous districts, and which have been 
erected with the help of steam and the most complete 
appliances of machinery I There in Nubia, on a solitary 
wall of rock, fiu: removed iBrom the dwellings of men, 
in hoary antiquity a temple was hewn to the great gods 
of the land of IS^jpt, Amon of Thebes, Ptah of Mem- 
phis, Hormakhu of Heliopolis, and, as a fourth united 
vnth these, the new god Bamessu-Miamun — ^hewn as 
if by enchantment ^foT this is the proper word — so 
bold, so powerful, so exceeding all human measure, as 
if giants had turned the bare rocks into a living work 
of art I Standing before this work, achieved by the 
hands of men, the thoughtful child of our modem age 
first feels the greatness of antiquity in its all-powerful 
might. It was not clever calculation, not profit, nor 
uulity, but the most elevated feeling of gratitude to Gk)d, 
that caused such a work to be executed ; a work worthy 
of and fit for the immortal, inconceivable, almighty 
Deity, to whom the ancients dedicated it in high vene- 
ration for the Everlasting and the Incomprehensible. 

The name of the place, as now expressed in the 
tongue of the Arabs, is Abu Simbel, that is * father of 
the sickle.* None of the sitting figures, which stand 
out fix>m the wall of rock like giant forms of the 
olden time, and with a disdainfiil smile upon their hps 
kx>k down upon the pigmy race at their feet, carries 
any emblem in the hand, which can in the least 
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degree be compared to a sickle. More correct, because 
there is a foundation for it, is the designation Ibsam- 
bul, for it has a direct relation to the ancient name 
Psampolis, which in old Greek times travellers gave 
to this wonderful place ; that is, the city (polis) of 
Fsam. This last designation, again, came from the old 
Egyptian name of the place, Pimases or Pimas, Pimsa, 
from which the Greeks formed the more euphonious 
name of Psampolis. 

We must refrain from entering the temple, to ad- 
mire the wall-pictures in the freshest colours, and to see 
here the Khita, there the Libyans, here the negroes, 
there the Phoenicians, falling beneath the sword of 
Eamessu 'the god.' We must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of wandering through the halls of the gods, 
and reading the inscriptions on the walls and pillars, 
and on the enormous memorial tablets. After long 
wanderings, we step out of the darkness of the primeval 
cave back into the bright light of day, silent, our 
thoughts turned within, confounded and almost over- 
])0wered by the indescribable impression of our own 
helplessness. We have experienced, in the gigantic 
tomb of a time long passed away, some portion of that 
nameless feeling, which moved our forefathers of old 
in their inmost being, at the sight of the most subhme 
of all dweUings made for the gods, the wonderful rock 
temple of Ibsambul. 

Who was the architect? — ^who conceived the 
thought? — who laid down the plan? — who carried it 
out ? — who were the artists that executed these gigantic 
works? — On such questions history keeps a deep silence. 
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But whoever the forgotten author of such a building 
may have been, he was a man fvM of enthusiasm, 
whose heart guided his hand, who sought not vain 
Mammon as his reward, but the eternal diu*ation of his 
immortal and incomparable work. 

Although Bamses raised his monuments in Thebes, 
and went up to the old capital of the empire to cele- 
brate the festival of Amon ; although he held public 
courts in Memphis, to take counsel about the gold-fields 
in the Nubian country ; although he visited Abydus, 
to see the tombs of the kings and the temple of the 
dead built by his father ; — not to mention Heliopolis, in 
which he dedicated a temple and obelisks to the sun- 
god ; ^ — ^yet neither these nor other cities formed his 
permanent abode. On the eastern frontier of Egypt, 
io the low-lands of the Delta, in Zoan-Tanis, was the 
jfToper royal residence of the Pharaoh. 

We have often mentioned this city, and have come 
to understand its important position. Connected with 
the sea, being situated on the then broad and navigable 
Tanitic arm of the Nile, it commanded also the entrance 

* We acquire full information on the name of the Eamesseum 
of Heliopolis, and on the person of its architect, from two inscrip- 
tioos in the quany to the north of the second pyramid of Gizeh, 
thai of king Khafra. The smaller inscription runs, * The architect 
of the dty of the Son (Pira), Mai : ' the greater one, * The architect 
of the heantifiil temple of Eamessu Miamun in the great temple 
of the Andent one (a surname of the sun-god Ra), Mai, a son of 
the architect Bok-en-amon of Thebes.' Below in like manner tbe 
■eulpiar from the life, Pa-uer, has immortalized himself. Mai, the 
ton of Bok-en-amon, certainly belonged to that great family of archi- 
tects, whose genealogy we will hereafter lay before our readers. (The 
Table referred to is given below. Chap. XIX., p. 299). 
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of the great road, covered by ' Khetams,' or fortresses, 
which led to Palestine either in a north-easterly direc- 
tion through Pelnsium, or in an easterly direction 
through Migdol, on the royal road. Zoan-Tanis was, 
in the proper sense of the word, the key of Egypt. Im- 
pressed with the importance of the position of this 
* great city,' Ramessu transferred his court to Zoan, 
strengthened its fortifications, and founded a new 
temple-city, the holy places of which were dedicated 
to the great gods of the country, Amon, Ptah, and 
Hormakhu, with whom as a fourth he associated the 
foreign Baal-Sutekh. With the newly established 
divinities, the person of the king was united both by 
his effigy and his names, and there appeared in due 
order an Amon of Bamessu, a Ptah, a Hormakhu, and 
finally a Sutekh, of the same Pharaoh. The new 
temple-city had a superabundance of statues and obe- 
lisks, memorial stones, and other works. The most 
wonderful memorial must ever continue to be the stone, 
which has already been mentioned, with the date of 
the year 400 of king Nub.^ The translation of it, so 
far as it belongs to the historical scope of this work, 
runs thus : — 

' His Majesty (king Komessu II.) gave ordera to I'aise a great 
memorial of granite (of Syene) to the exalted name of his father, 
animated by the desire to uphold thereby the name of his (royal) 
father and of his forefathers. 

' May the remembrance of king Mineptah Seti II. remain, and 
endure for ever, to-day and eveiy day. 

* In the year 400, the month Mosori, the 4th day, of king 
Set 'Apehuti-Nub, the friend of the god Hormakhu — may he live 

> See Vol. I. p. 259.— This * Tablet of 400 ytws' is translated 
by Dr. S. Birch, in the Reconh of iho Paaty vol. iv. p. 33, foil.— En. 
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for ever and erer! When there had oome (to this city) the 
hereditary lord and the chief governor of the city, the fan-bearer 
on the right of the king, the leader of the foreign legions and 
f«^^wi of the foreigners, the constable of the fortress of Khe- 
tarn (the Etham of Scripture) of Zal, the leader of the Mami 
(police), the royal scribe, the chief master of the horse, the high 
priest of the Barn-god in Mendes, the high priest of the god Sutekh 
and the praying-priest of the goddess Bute Aptani, the chief of the 
prophets of all the gods, Seti, the son of the hereditary prince, 
the commander of the foreign legions, the captain of the foreigners, 
the constable of ELhetam in Zal, the royal scribe and master of 
the horse, Pira Messu, the child of the lady and priestess of the 
Bongod Ba, Thaa, — then spake he thus : " Hail to t^ee. Set, son of 
Nnb, thou strong one, in the holy ship, etc. ; grant me a fortunate 
ezistenoe, that I may serve thee, and grant me to remain [in thy 
lionae for evermorej." ' 

r 

The plain covered with the ruins resembles a vast 
charnel-house, on which the dead remnants of stones, 
memorials of Bamses the Great, lie scattered broadcast, 
broken, and worn, hke the mouldering bones of gene- 
rations slain long ago. From several inscriptions (not 
leas than a dozen), on the obelisks and fragments of 
ruins at Tanis, we derive incidentally much important 
information of an historical and mythological charac- 
ter. One of these describes the king as 

' Warrior (mohar) of the goddess Antha ( Anaftis), 
Bull of the god Sutekh (Baal).' 

Another calls him ^ the bull in the land of Buten ' 
(ific) ; another again boasts of him, that he has made a 
great slaughter among the Shasu Arabs. Inscrip- 
tions on pillars say that ^ he has prepared festivals for 
the temples of the god Sutekh,' that * he has conquered 
Kuah and led into captivity the people of the Shasu ; ' 
^ there, where he opened a road, he has taken them for 
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his poflsessioQ.' For the knowledge of these and similar 
records, which throw light on the history of the king 
and on the importance of Tanis, science is indebted to 
the researches of E. de Eong^.^ 

The hieratic rolls of papyrus, which have outlived 
the ravages of time, with one voice designate the newly 
foimded temple-city (for the kings of the 18th dynasty 
had quite abandoned the old Zoan) as the central 
point of the court history of Egypt. Here resided the 
scribes, who in their letters have left behind for us 
the manifold information which the life at the court, 
the ordinances of the king and of the chief officials, 
and their relations with thmr families in the most 
distant parts of the country, required them to give 
without reserve. Zoan, or as the place is* henceforth 
called, Pi-Eamessu, *the city of Kamses,' became 
henceforward the especial capital of the empire. 

It will be useftil to the reader to hear in what 
manner an Egyptian letter-writer described the import- 
ance of this town on the occasion of liis visit to it : — ^ 

' So I arriyed in the city of Eamses-Miamun, and I have found 
it excelletit, for nothing can compare with it on the Theban land 
and soil. (Here is the seat) of the court.' It is pleasant to live 



' Comp. Melanges (TArcheoL Egypt, tome ii. p. 288, foil. 

^ This * Letter of Panbesa, containing an account of the city of 
Rameses/ is translated by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, in the Records of 
the Past, vol. vi. p. 11, foil. — Ed. 

' The Egyptian for court is Pa-khennu. The word means the 
residence of a king for the time being, as, for example, in the in- 
scription first decyphered by me, of the seventh year of Alexan- 
der II. (see J^ypt, Zeitsclirift, 1^71, p. 2), it is related of Pto- 
lemy I. that he made the city of Alexantb-ia his Kheiinu, that is. 
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in. Its fields are full of good things, and life passes in constant 
plenty and abundance. Its canals are rich in fish, its lakes swarm 
with birds, its meadows are green with vegetables, there is no end 
of the lentils ; melons with a taste like honey grow in the irrigated 
fields. Its bams are full of wheat and durra, and reach as high 
as heaven. Onions and sesame are in the enclosures, and the apple- 
tree blooms (?). The vine, the almond-tree, and the fig-tree grow 
in the gardens. Sweet is their wine for the inhabitants of KemL 
Tb^ mix it with honey. The red fish is in the lotus-canal, the 
Borian-fifih in the ponds, many kinds of Bori-fish, besides carp and 
pike,' in the canal of Pu-harotha ; fat fish and Khipti-pennu fish 
are in the pools of the inundation, the Hauaz-fish in the fiill 
mouth of the Nile, near the ' city of the conqueror ' (Tanis). The 
city-canal Pshenhor produces salt, the lake region of Pahir natron. 
Their sea-shipe enter the harbour, plenty and abundance is perpetual 
in it. He rejoices who has settled there. My information is no 
jest. The common people, as well as the higher classes, say, " Come 
hither ! let us celebrate to him his heavenly and his earthly feasts.'' 
The inhabitants of the reedy lake (Thufi) arrived with lilies, those 
of Pahensor with papyrus flowers. Fruits from the nurseries, 
flowers from the gardens, birds from the ponds, are dedicated to him. 
Those who dwell near the sea came with fish, and the inhabitants 
of their lakes honoured him. The youths of the " Conqueror's 
city " were perpetually clad in festive attire. Fine oil was on their 
heads of fresh curied hair. They stood at their doors, their hands 
laden with branches and flowers from Pahathor, and with garlands 
from Pahir, on the day of the entry of king Eamessu-Miamun, 
the god of war Monthu upon earth, in the early morning of the 
monthly feast of Kihith (that is, on the 1st of Khoiakh). All 
people were assembled, neighbour with neighbour, to bring forward 
their complaints. 



his residence. It would lead to many errors to recognise this 
sense in the same appellation found in the quarries of SiLdlis^ 
as has been done, among others, by M. Maspero and Professor 
Lauth, of Munich, who has even made a high school in the midst 
of the quarries of Silsilis ; but such errors are easily avoided by 
a research into the real meaning of the inscriptions. 

* I give this name conjecturally, as the Egyptian word is not 
yet explained. 

VOL. II- H 
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* Delicious was the wine for the inhabitants of the '' Conqueror's 
city.'' Their cider was like . . . . , their sherbets were like 
almonds mixed with honey. There was beer from Ejiti (Ckililee) 
in the harbour, wine in the gardens, fine oil at the lake Sagabi, 
garlands in the apple-orchards. The sweet song of women re- 
sounded to the tunes of Memphis. So they sat there with joyful 
heart, or walked about without ceasing. King Eamessu-Mia- 
mun, he was the god they celebrated.' ^ 

In spite of the unexplained names of the fishes and 
plants, the scribe could hardly have given a clearer or 
hvelier account of the impression made on his sus- 
ceptible mind by the new city of Eamses in its festal 
garments on the day of the entry of Pharaoh. We 
may suppose that many a Hebrew, perhaps Moses 
himself, jostled the Egyptian scribe in his wandering 
through the gaily dressed streets of the temple-city. 

And this city of Eamses is the very same which is 
named in Holy Scripture as one of the two places in 
which Pharaoh had built for him ' arei miskenoth,' 
' treasure cities,' as the translators imderstand it.^ It 
would be better, having regard to the actual Egyptian 
word ' meskct,' ' meskenet,' ' temple, holy place ' (as, 
for example, king Darius designates his temple erected 
in the great Oasis to the Theban Anion) to translate it 
* temple-cities.' The new Pharaoh, ' who knew not 

* Respecting the above translation I maybe allowed to remark, 
that the versions of the document, as yet known to me, labour 
under the common fault of mistaking the connection of the several 
parts of the description given in the letter, or i-ather of not ex- 
pressing it at all. One sentence follows another without any tran- 
sition from the preceding to the succeeding. 

* Exod. i. 13: *And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, 
Pithom and Roamses.* 
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Joseph,' who adorned the city of Kamses, the capital of 
the Tanitic nome, and the city of Pithom, the capital 
of what was afterwards the Sethroitic uome, with 
temple-cities, is no other, can be no other^ than 
Bamessu 11., of whose buildings at Zoan the monu- 
ments and the papyrus-roUs speak in complete agree- 
ment. And although, as it happens, Fitum is not 
named as a city in which Bamses erected new temples 
to the local divinities, the fact is all the more certain, 
that Zoan contained a new city of Eamses, the great 
temple-district of the newly-founded sanctuaries of the 
above-named gods. Bamessu is the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and the father of that unnamed princess, 
who foimd the child Moses exposed in the bulrushes 
on the bank of the river. 

While the fact, that the Pharaoh we have named 
was the founder of the city of Bamses, is so strongly 
demonstrated by the evidence of the Egyptian records 
both on stone and papyrus, that only want of intelli- 
gence and mental blindness can deny it, the inscrip- 
tioos do not mention one syllable about the Israelites. 
We must suppose that the captives were included in 
the general name of foreigners, of whom the documents 
make such frequent mention. The hope, however, is 
not completely excluded, that some hidden papyrus 
may still give us information about them, as imex- 
pected as it would be welcome. 

We must again remark, and insist with strong 
emphasis on the fact, that from this time, and in the 
future history of the empire, the town of Zoan-Tanis is 
of great importance. On the wide plains before Zoan, 
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the hosts of the warriors were mustered to be ex- 
ercised in the manoeuvres of battle ; here the chariots 
of war rolled by with their stamping pairs of horses ; 
the sea-going ships and their crews came to land at 
the harbours on the broad river. From this place 
Thutmes HE. had started ^ in his war against Western 
Asia; it was to Tanis that Eamses 11. had directed 
his return from Thebes ; * here he had received the 
embassy of peace from the king of Khita ; ^ and from 
hence, as we shall presently have to relate, Moses led 
the Hebrews out of the land of bondage to the land 
of promise, to give his people the milk and honey 
of the Holy Land, in exchange for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. 

The numbers of prisoners who were transplanted 
to the Nile valley from foreign countries, in the cam- 
paigns of the Egyptians, and from whose best repre- 
sentatives, as the inscriptions expressly state, tlie gaps 
in the native population, caused by war and sickness, 
were filled up according to ancient usage, must under 
Eamses Sesostris have reached an unprecedented height. 
If we add to these tlie descendants of the foreigners 
transplanted to Egypt after former wars, a total number 
is reached, whicli certainly amounted to a third, and 
probably still more, of all the families of Egypt. So far 
as the contemporary infonnation will allow us to judge, 
it was the custom to place the northern groups in the 
south, and the southern people in the north, in order 
by this prudent measure to prevent any dangerous com- 
bination of neighbours related in blood. 

» See Vol. I. p. 294, ^ y^i jj^ ^ 43^ 3 y^i jj p gg 
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The foreigners were employed in various services, 
according to their qualities and capacity. Those most 
active, and most experienced in war, were formed into 
foreign legions, the commanders of which, for the most 
part Egyptians, bore the name of Hir-pit ('captain 
of the foreigners'). Others, experienced in sea life, 
were enrolled in the Egyptian fleet. Others again 
were assigned to the service of the royal palace or 
of the temples or of distinguished personages, while 
no less a number were employed on the buildings, in 
the quarries, or in the mines. The king's name was 
branded upon them with a hot iron, to prevent their 
flight, and to facilitate their recapture. On the whole, 
the prisoners were treated with a certain mildness, yet 
their captivity could not be regarded otherwise than 
as slavery in our sense of the word. 

The influx of Semite- Asiatic hostages and prisoners 
exercised a continually increasing influence on rehgion, 
manners, and language. The Egyptian language was 
enriched (we might almost say, for our profit) with 
foreign expressions, often indeed from mere whim, but 
more often for good reasons, in order properly to 
designate unknown objects by their native names. The 
letters and documents of the time of the Eamessids are 
full of Semitic words thus introduced, and in this re- 
elect they are scarcely less affected than the German 
language now, the strength and beauty of which are so 
much d^raded by the borrowing of outlandish words. 
The learned court-scribes, especially, seem to have felt 
a sentimental craving for the use of foreign words with- 
out any necessity, in order to give themselves in the 
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eyes of the public an air of learned culture. The 
Egyptian expressions for designating a 'hero' were sup- 
planted by the words Mohar, or Ariel, borrowed from 
the Semitic ; the Egyptian Nofer, * a young man/ was 
changed for the Semitic name Na'ara-na; the army 
was in the same way called Zeba, and many other in- 
congruous expressions were adopted. 

The young Egyptian world, satiated with the tradi- 
tions of the past thousands of years which had now 
vanished away, found pleasure in the fresh and lively 
vigour of the Semitic spirit, to which a different and 
more attractive view of the universe gave an onward im- 
pulse. Besides all this, the long campaigns in foreign 
countries had paralysed the religious development in 
the native schools of the priests. The caste of the holy 
fathei's itself counted many discontented persons in its 
ranks, who preferred the life abroad, and the adventures 
of a campaign, to the quiet contemplative existence 
within the temple walls ; although the old teachers had 
used their utmost endeavours to put a bann upon the 
disinclination to scientific occupation, by epistolary 
warnings and even threatenings, some of which have 
been preserved to the present day. Among the young 
poets and historians within the temple walls there was 
awakened a desire hitherto unknown to set forth the 
warlike deeds of the Egyptian heroes in measured 
rhythm. It is to this impulse that we owe the heroic 
poem of the priest Pentaur, the beauty of which seems 
to have enchanted even the old masters of the language. 
Much mediocrity, on the other hand, was mingled with 
all this, and was for this reason alone rejected and con- 
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demned by the judgment of the cultivated priests. In 
order to give the reader a specimen of the views of the 
masters in this respect, we will lay before them the reply 
of one of them to his former pupil, who, as a scribe of 
Pharaoh, entertained the belief that, while portraying his 
hero in an artificial and confused composition, he had 
achieved a masterpiece. The answer of the priestly 
teacher is as biting and sharp, as it is scrupulously re- 
spectful. In placing a literal translation of the whole 
piece before my readers, I have endeavoured to represent 
the words borrowed from the Semitic by the French ex- 
pressions answering to them. The reader of the English 
translation will thus best form an idea of the impression 
which the original writing must have made on an ad- 
mirer of the pure language of ancient Egypt, free from 
foreign words, at the epoch of B.c. 1300. 

The whole contents of this letter were first made 
available for science, in the year 1866, by the united 
labour of two scholars, one French and the other Eng- 
lish, both men of the highest merit in the pursuit of 
ancient Egyptian researches. We must express our 
regret that the judgment we formerly pronounced on 
the result of the labour of these two colleagues was 
such as to arouse much ill-feeling. Although we gave 
full praise to the rich fiilness of the explanations of words 
in the old language which had been till then unknown 
or wrongly interpreted, we had the frankness to remark 
upon the less successful parts in the translation referred 
to, more particularly as to the conception of the mean- 
ing which forms the foundation of the whole letter. 
The learned world may now examine the translation I 
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oflfer, and compare it with the translation of those 
scholars, and after a scrupulous and minute examination 
may form their own judgment on the justice of our 
former assertions. We of course allow for the new ad- 
vances which the science has made since the appearance 
of that remarkable work, and of which we have availed 
ourselves in our own translation. But even after making 
allowance for these acquisitions towards the better 
imderstanding of this letter of the time of Eamses 11., 
which is so remarkable in an historical sense, we can in 
no respect withdraw our former judgment, for in our 
opinion it is the simple truth, and we beheve it to be 
the part of an honourable man under all circumstances 
to contend for the truth. And in having the coiu^e 
to bear witness to this truth, according to the best of my 
knowledge and my conscience, without consideration 
for persons and circumstances, I believed that I was 
doing service, not to myself, but to science alone. 

' Thy piece of writing has too much glane. It is a cargo of 
high flown phrases, the meaning of which may be the reward 
of tlioso wlio seek for it ; a cargo which thou hast laden at thy 
pleasure. I describe a chamjnon, so sayest thou rei)eatedly ; we on 
the other hand say, Is there truth in thy porti-aiturc 1 

* Set out ! examine thy yoke, the horses gallop like foxes ; their 
eye is reddened ; they are like the hurricane, when it bursts forth. 
Put on the armour ! seize the bow ! Wo will admirc the deeds of 
thy hand. 

* I will j)ortray for thee the likeness of a champion ; I will 
let thee know what he does. Tliou hast not gone to the land of 
Khita, neither hast thou beheld the land of Aupa. Tlie api>ear- 
ance of Khatuma (Adama?) thou knowest not. Likewise the 
land of Igad'ai, what is it like ? The Zor of Sosostris and the 
city of Khilibu (Haleb) is on none of its sides. How is its 
fordf Thou hoAt not taken thy road to Kadesh and Tubikhi, 
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neither hast thou gone to the Shasu with numerous foreign 
soldiers, neither hast thou trodden the way to the Magar (Migron), 
where the heaven is darkened in the daytime. It is planted 
witii maple-trees, oaks, and acacias, which reach up to heaven; 
full of heasts, hears and lions ; and surrounded by Shasu in all 
directions. Thou hast not gone up to the mountain of Shaua 
(Shawah), neither hast thou trodden it; there thy hands hold 
fast to the [rim] of thy chariot ; a jerk has shaken thy horses in 
drawing it. I pray thee, let us go to the city of (Hi- 1) Birotha. 
Thou must hasten to its ascent, after thou hast passed over its ford, 
in front of it. 

* Do thou explain the relish for the champion ! Thy chariot lies 
there [before] thee ; thy [strength] has fallen lame ; thou treadest the 
backward path at eventide. All thy limbs are ground small. Thy 
[bones] are broken to pieces. Sweet is the [sleep]. Thou awakest. 
There has been a time for the thief in this unfortunate night. Thou 
wast alone, in the belief that the brother would not come to the 
brother. Some grooms entered into the stable ; the horse kicks out, 
the thief goes back in the night; thy clothes are stolen. Thy 
groom wakes up in the night, he sees what has happened to him, 
he takes what is left, ho goes to the evil doers, ho mixes himself up 
with the tribes of the Shasu. He acts as if he were an Amu. 
The enemies come, they [feel about] for the robber. He is dis- 
covered, and is immovable from terror. Thou wakest, thou findest 
no trace of them, for they have carried off thy projierty. 

* Become (again) a c/tampioriy who is fully accoutred. Let thy 
ear be full of that which I will relate to thee besides. 

' The town * Hidden,' such is the meaning of its name Kapuna, 
what is its state ? Its goddess (we will spotik of) at another time. 
Thou hast not visited it. Be good enough to look out for Birotha 
( Ber3rtus), Zidima (Sidon), and Zareptha (Sarepta). Where are the 
fords of the land of Nazana ? The land of Authu ( Avathus), what is 
its state f They speak of another city in the sea, Zor (Tyrus), the 
lake is her name. The drinking water is brought to her in boats. 
She is richer in fishes than in sand. I tell thee of something else. 
Dmngerous is it to enter into Zar'au-na (Zaroah).* Thou wilt say, 



' Zareah means in Hebrew to beat, to sting, particularly with 
relmtion to Zir'eah, hornets, wasps ; hence the play u{)on the name 
ai ihft €itj. 
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it ifl burning with a very painful sting ! Champion I come ! €k) 
forwards on the way to the K'aikana. Where is the road of 'Aksapu 
( Achsib) 1 Towards no city. Pray look at the mountain of User. 
How is its crest ? Where is the mountain of Ikama 1 Who can 
surmount it 1 Cha/mpion I whither must you take a journey to the 
city of Huzor (Hazor) 1 How is its ford ? Let me (choose) the 
road to Hamatha (Hamath), Dagana (Beth-Dagon), and Dagal-ael 
(Migdal-El ?). Here is the place where all champions meet. Be 
good enough to spy out its road, cast a look on I'ana (Ijon). 
When one goes to Adamin ( Adumim), to what is one opposite ? 
Do not draw back, but instruct us ! Guide us ! that we may know, 
thou leader ! 

' I will name to thee other cities besides these. Thou hast not 
gone to the land of Takhis, to Kafir-Marlena, Thamnah (Thimnah), 
Kadesh (Kedes), Dapur (Tabor), Azai, Haimemma (Horonaim), 
nor hast thou beheld Qairtha-Anbu (Kiriath-eneb) near Bitha- 
Thupail (Tophel), nor dost thou know Adulma (Adullam), Zidiputha 
(Jotapata), nor dost thou know any better the name of Khaan- 
roza, in the land of Aupa, the bull on its frontiers. Here is the 
place, where all the mighty warriors are seen. Be good enough 
to look and see how Sina is situated, and tell me about Rehobu. 
Describe Bitha-Sheal (Bethshean), and Tharqa-ael. The ford of 
Jirduna (Jordan), how is it crossed ? Teach me to know the pas- 
sage in order to enter into the city of Makitha (Megiddo), which 
lies in fix)nt of it. Verily thou art a chamj)ion, well skilled in 
the work of the stix)ng hand. Pray, is there found a champion like 
thee, to place at the head of the army, or a aeifjneury who can beat 
thee In shooting? 

* Drive along the edge of the precipice, on the slippery height, 
over a depth of 2,000 cubits, full of rocks and lx)ulders. Thou 
tftkest thy way back in a zigzag, thou bearest thy bow, thou takest 
the iron in thy left hand. Thou lettost the old men see, if their 
eyes ai'e good, how, worn out with fatigue, thou supjwrtest thyself 
with thy hand. II est perdu, le chameau, le champion. Eh bien f 
Make to thyself a name among the champions and the knights 
of the land of Egypt. Let thy name be like that of Qazailoni,* 



* This word seems to l^e connected with Kislon (i.e., strong), 
which was the name, for example, of the father of Elidad, the prince 
of the tribe of Benjamin (see Numbers xxxiv. 21). 
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the lord of Asel, because he discovered lions in the interior of the 
balsam-foreet of Baka, at the narrow passes, which are rendered 
dangerous hj the Shasu, who lie in ambush among the trees. They 
measured H cubits by 5 cubits. Their nose reached to the soles 
of their feet. Of a grim appearance, without softness, they ceased 
not for caresses. Thou art alone, no stronger one is with thee, no 
arm^e is behind thee, thou findest no lion de dieu (ariel),* who 
prepares the way for thee, and gives thee counsel on the road before 
thee. Thou knowcst not the road. The hair of thy head stands 
on end ; it bristles up. Thy soul is given into thy hands. Thy path 
is full of rocks and boulders, there is no way out near, it is over- 
grown with thorns and thistles, with creepers and wolf*s-foot. 
AbjTBses are on one side of thee, the mountain and the wall of 
POck on the other. Thou drivest in against it. The chariot jumps, 
on which thou art. Thou art troubled to hold up thy horses. 
If it falls into the abyss, the pole drags thee down too. Thy 
cfintures are pulled away. They fall down. Thou shacklest 
the horse, because the pole is broken on the path of the narrow 
pass. Not knowing how to bind it up, thou understandest not 
how it is to be repaired. The eaaieu is left on the spot, as the 
load is too heavy for the horses. Thy courage has evaporated. 
Thou beginnest to run. .The heaven is cloudless. Thou art 
thirsty ; the enemy is behind thee ; a trembling seizes thee ; a 
twig of thorny acacia worries thee ; thou thrustest it aside ; the 
horse is scratched, till at length thou 6ndest rest. 

* fixplain thou (to me) thy relish for the cJiampian ! 

' Thou comest into Jopu ( Joppa). Thou findest the date-tree in 
full bloom in its time. Thou openest wide the hole of thy mouth, 
in order to eat. Thou findest that the maid who keeps the garden 
IB fiftir. She does whatever thou wantest of her. She yields 



' A very remarkable word, which shows a full knowledge of 
Semitic in the writer. In Hebrew also, aj^el or ariely * the lion of 
God,' means a hero. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, it is related of Benaiah, 
of Qabzccl (the name sounds uncommonly like Qazail-oni), that he, 
the commander of the Ixxlyguard of David, slew two Moabitish 
'irifl, i.e. heroes (* lion-like men of Moab,* A.V.) ; killed a lion 
snowed up in a pit, and overcame an Egyptian in full armour 
with only a staff. 
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to thee the skin of her bosom. Thou art recognised, thou art 
brought to trial, and owest thy preservation to the cfiampion. 
Thy girdle of the finest stuff, thou payest it as the price for a bad 
rag.* Thou sleepest every evening with a rug of fur over thee. 
Thou sleepest a deep sleep, for thou art weary. A thief takes 
thy bow and thy sword from thy side ; thy quiver and thy armour 
are cut to pieces in the darkness ; thy paii' of horses run away. The 
groom takes his coiu<8e over a slip})ery path, which rises before him. 
Ho breaks thy chariot in pieces ; he follows thy foot-tracks. [He 
finds] thy equipments, which had fallen on the ground, and had sunk 
into the sand ] it becomes again (i.e., leaving only) an empty place. 

* Prayer does not avail thee ; even when thy mouth says, " Give 
food in addition to water, that I may reach my goal in safety : " they 
are deaf, and will not hear. They say not yes to thy words. The 
iron- workers enter into the smithy ; they rummage in the work- 
shops of the carpenters ; the handicraftsmen and saddlers are at 
hand ; they do whatever thou requirest. They put together thy 
chariot; they put aside the parts of it that are made useless; thy 
spokes arey*af oTinc quite new ; thy wheels are put on, they put the 
courroies on the axles, and on the hinder part ; they splice thy yoke, 
they put on the box of thy chariot ; the [workmen] in iron forge 

the ; they put the ring that is wanting on thy whip, 

they replace the lanQres upon it. 

* Thou goest quickly onward to fight on the battle-field, to do 
the works of a strong hand and of firm courage. 

* Before I wrote 1 sought me out a champion^ who knows his 
power (lit, hand), and leads tho jeuiiessey a chief in the anme, [who 
goes forward] even to the end of the world. 

* Answer me not, " That is good, this is bad ; " repeat not to me 
your opinion. Come, I will tell thee all wbich lies before thee, 
at the end of thy journey. 

* I begin for thee with the city of Sesostiis. Thou hast not 
set foot in it by force. Tliou hast not eaten the fish in the brook. 
.... Tliou hast not washed thyself in it. With thy permission 
I will remind thee of Hazina ; whei*e are its fortifications ] Come, 



* An expression with a double meaning, intelligible to those 
who know the secondary sense at the present day of the oriental 
word ' rags,' in Arabic Sharmutah. 
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I poray Uiee, to Uti, the strong fortress of Sesostris User-maa-ra, 
to Sabaq-Ael and Ab-saqabn. I will inform thee of the posi- 
tion of 'Aini, the customs of which thon knowest not. Nakhai 
and Rehoburotha thou hast not seen, since thou wast bom, 
champion ! Rapih (Kaphia) is widely extended. What is its 
wall likel It extends for a mile in the direction of Qazatha 
(Gaza). 

* Answer quickly. That which I have said is my idea of a 
ekampion in reply to thee. I let the people keep away from thy 
name, I wish them a seigneur. If thou art angry at the speech 
which I haye uttered to thee, yet I know how to estimate thy heart 
in every way. A father chastises, but he knows the right measure 
a hundred thousand times. I know thee. To put on armour is 
really beyond thy ability. No man, whose hand and courage is 
warlike, makes himself famous in my esteem. I am open and clear, 
like the spring-water of the god Monthu. It is very unimportant 
what flows over thy tongue, for thy compositions are very confused. 
Thou oomest to me in a covering of misrepresentations, with a 
cargo of blunders. Thou tearest the words to tatters, just as it 
comes into thy mind. Thou dost not take pains to find out their 
force for thyself. If thou rushest wildly forward, thou wilt not 
soooeed. What comparison is there between one who does not 
know the goal that he wishes to reach, and one who reaches it 1 Now, 
what is he like ? I have not gone back, but I have reached (my 
goal). Soften thy heart, let thy heart be cheerful ; may the way 
to eat cause thee no trouble. 

' I have struck out for thee the end of thy composition, and I 
return to thee thy descriptions. What thy words contain, that is al- 
togeUier on my tongue, it has remained on my lips. It is a confused 
medley, when one hears it ; an uneducated person could not under- 
stand it. It is like a man from the lowlands speaking with a man 
from Elephantine. But since thou art the scribe of Pharaoh, thou 
resemblest the water for the land, that it may become fertile. Take 
my meaning kindly, and do not say, '^ Thou hast made my name to 
stink before all other men.'' Understand me as having wished to 
impart to thee the true position of a championy in doing which I 
kave visited for thee every foreign people, and placed before thee in 
a general view the countries, and (every) city according to its special 
diancter. Acquaint us kindly, that thou so understandest it. If 
thoa findest that the remarks upon thy work are apposite, thou 
wilt be for oa like the famous XTah.' 
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Kamses 11. enjoyed a long reign. The monuments 
expressly testify to a rule of sixty-seven years, of which 
probably more than half must be assigned to his joint 
reign with his father. His thirty-years' jubilee as 
(sole ?) Pharaoh was the occasion for great festivities 
throughout the whole country, of which we have fre- 
quent mention in the inscriptions at Silsilis, El Kab, 
Bigeh, Sehel, and even upon several scarabasi. The 
prince and high priest of Ptah of Memphis, Khamus, 
travelled through the principal cities of the land with 
this object, in order to make the necessary preparations, 
through the governors, for celebrating this great feast 
of joy in honour of his father in a proper manner. 

The return of this festival also seems to have been 
reckoned according to a fixed cycle of years, perhaps 
when the lunar and solar years coincided ^ at short in- 
tervals of three or four years, in the same manner 
as the festivals. In the 30th year Khamus celebrated 
thfe feast imder his own superintendence, according to 
usage and prescription, in Bigeh and in Silsilis, where 
at that time Khai was governor of the district, while 
at El Kab the governor Ta conducted the festivities. 

The repetition of the succeeding jubilees took place 

the second in the 34th year, the third in the 37th 
year, and the fourth in the 40th year, of the rei^n of 
Eamses 11. 

Great in war, and active in the works of peace, 
Eamses seems also to have enjoyed the richest blessin<Ts 
of heaven in his family life. The outer wall of the 
front of the temple of Abydus gives us the pictiu:es 

' Comp. Vol. I. pp. 102-3. 
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and the names (only partially preserved) of 119 children 
(59 sons and 60 daughters) ; which gives ground for 
supposing a great number of concubines, besides his 
lawful wives, already known to us, namely, his favourite 
Tsenofer, the mother of Khamus, the queen Nofer-ari, 
ICenmut, and the daughter of the king of Khita. 

Among his sons, Khamus held a fond place in his 

father's heart. He was high priest of Ptah in Memphis, 

and in that character did his best to restore the decayed 

worship of the holy Apis-bulls, which were regarded 

as the living type of Ptah-Sokari, and to invest it with 

the greatest splendour. His buildings in Memphis, and 

in the so-called Serapeum, the burial place of the holy 

bulls, are celebrated by inscriptions as splendid works 

of the age, and their author is overwhelmed with 

praises. According to all that the monuments tell us 

about Khamus, in words more or less clear, the king's 

son seems to have been a learned and pious prince, who 

devoted himself especially to the holy service of the 

deity, and who remained in the temple of Ptah at 

Memphis, keeping himself more estranged from state 

affairs than was altogether pleasing to his royal father. 

The elder sons, including Khamus, died during the 

long reign of their father. The fourteenth in the long 

list of children, by name Mineptah, * the friend of Ptah,' 

was chosen by destiny to mount at last the throne of 

the Pharaohs. He had already taken part in the aflairs 

of government during the lifetime of his aged father, 

and in this capacity he appears on the monuments of 

Bamses H, by the side of his royal parent. 

Of the daughters of the king, the monuments name. 
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during the lifetime of the Pharaoh, as real queens and 
wives of Egyptian kings (perhaps sub-kings or brothers), 
his favourite daughter, called by the Semitic name of 
Bint-antha, ' the daughter of Anaitis,' and Meri-amon, 
and Neb-taui. A much younger sister of the name of 
Meri deserves to be mentioned, since her name reminds 
us of the Princess Merris (also called Therm uthis), accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition,* who found the child Moses 
on the bank of the stream, when she went to bathe. Is 
it by accident, or by divine providence, that in the 
reign of Kamses III., about 100 years after the death 
of his ancestor, the great Sesostris, a place is mentioned 
in Middle Egypt, which bears the name of the great 
Jewish legislator ? It is called T-en-Mosh(5, ' the island 
of Moses ' or ' the river-bank of Moses.' It lay on 
the eastern side of the river, near the city of the heretic 
king Khu-n-aten.^ The place still existed in the time 
of the Eomans ; those who describe Egypt at that time 
designate it with a mistaken apprehension of its true 
meaning, as Musai, or Muson, as if it had some con- 
nection with the Greek Muses. 

The list of contemporaries during the long reign 
of the king, about whom the monuments furnish us 
with information, is almost innumerable. It were a 
labour which would repay the cost, to collect together 
tlieir names and families, so as to form a general view of 
their generations under Eamscs 11. Among them, that 
Bekenkhonsu occupied a distinguished place,upon whose 

* Joseph. Antiq, ii. 9, § 35 ; Artiipanus, ap, Euseb. Prcep, 
Evang, ix. 27. 

« See Vol. I. p. 442. 
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statue (in Munich) the following notice of his career 
is handed down to the latest generations : — 

'(I) The hereditary lord and first prophet of Amon Beken- 
khoDsa thus speaks : I have been truthful and virtuous towards mj 
lords. I undertook with pleasure that which mj god taught me. 
I walked in his ways. I performed the deeds of virtue within his 
temple. I was a great architect in the town of Amon, my heart 
being filled with good works for mj lord. 

' O ye men, all of you altogether, of reflecting mind, (2) ye 
who remain now upon the earth, and ye who| will come after me 
for thousands and later thousands of years, according to your age 
and frailty, whose heart is possessed by the knowledge of vii-tue, 
I give you to know what services I performed on earth, in that 
oflice which was my lot from my birth. 

* I was for four years a very little child. For twelve years (3) 
I was a boy. I was the superintendent of the office for the sus- 
tenance of the king Mineptah Seti. I was a priest of Amon for 
four years. I was a holy father of Amon for twelve years. I 
was third prophet of Amon for sixteen years. I was second pro- 
phet of Amon for twelve years. He (the king) rewarded me, and 
distinguished me because of my deserts. He named me as first 
prophet of Amon for six years. I was (4) a good fitther for my 
temple servants, in that I afibrded sustenance to their families, 
and stretched out my hand to the &l]en, and gave food to the poor, 
and did my best for my temple. I was the great architect of the 
Theban palace for his (Seti's) son, who sprang from his loins, 
the king Eamaes II. He himself • raised a memorial to his father 
Amon, (5) when he was placed upon the throne as king. 

' The skilled in art, and the first prophet of Amon, Bekenkhonsu, 
be speaks thus : I performed the best I could for the temple of 
Amon as architect of my lord. I executed the pylon ''of 
Bameasn IL, the friend of Amon, who listens to those who pray 
to him," (thus is he named) at the first gate of the temple of 
Amon. I placed obelisks at the same made of granite. Their 
hefl^t reaches to the vault of heaven. . A propylon is (6) before 
the same in sight of the city of Thebes, and ponds and gardens, 
with flourishing trees. I made two great double doors of gold. 
Their hei^t reaches to heaven. I caused to be made a double 
pair of great masts. I set them up in the splendid court in sight 
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of his temple. I had great barks built on the river for Amon, Mut, 
and Khonsu.' 

Although the day of the death of Bekenkhonsu is 
not given in the inscription, yet it is clear that he 
must have departed this life while priest of Amon, 
after having completed sixty-six years.^ We can there- 
fore divide his whole life of sixty-six years into the 
following sections : — 









Years 


Bekenkhonsu was a little child 


i years . 


1-4 


A boj, and at last official 


of 






the palace 




. 12 „ . 


5-16 


Priest of A mon 




. 4 „ . 


17-20 


Holj father of Amon 




. 12 „ . 


21-32 


Third prophet of Amon . 




. 16 „ . 


33-48 


Second prophet of Amon 




. 12 „ . 


49-60 


First prophet of Amon . 




. 6 „ . 


61-66 



It is hardly probable that the great Sesostris died 
leaving his earthly empire in peaceful circumstances. 
A large family of sons and grandsons were ready in 
his advanced years to dispute the inheritance of their 
father. The seeds of stormy and unquiet times were 
sown. The historical records in the sequel justify 
these anticij)ations in the most striking manner. 

The body of Pharaoh was laid in his burial chamber 
in the rocky valley of Biban-el-Moluk. The son of 
Seti, so full of gratitude to his father, in spite of the 
large number of his children, had not left one descendant 

* Champollion has hriefly described the extensive but much- 
ruined sei)ulclire of this man, on the west side of Thebes, in his 
Notices Deacript. tome i., p. 638. On its second door the French 
hierogrammatist read tlie following inscription : — * The hei-editary 
lord and president of the prophets of Amon-ra, the lord of Tliebes, 
the first prophet of Amon, Bekenkhonsu, the bles-ed.' 
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who prepared for him a tomb worthy of his deeds 
and great name, a tomb which might even be com- 
pared to the splendid sepulchre of Seti. The tomb of 
Bamses is an insignificant structure, of rather tasteless 
work, seldom visited by travellers in the Nile valley, 
who scarcely imagine that the great Sesostris of Greek 
I^end can have found his last resting-place in these 
modest chambers. At his death, Pharaoh might have 
said of himself, ' I stood alone, no other was with me,' 
as formerly in his struggle against the Khita. 



MINEPTAH U. HOTEP-HI-MA (MENEPHTHES). RO. 1300. 

We must still retain our judgment, which we ex- 
pressed in the first edition of our History of Egypt, 
upon the mean character of the works of this king. 
In opposition to the opinion of a learned colleague, 
who never set his foot on Egyptian soil, we must be 
permitted again to affirm, with all decision, on the 
ground of the most minute examination of the monu- 
ments, that Mineptah U. does not rank with those 
Pharaohs who have transmitted their remembrance to 
posterity by grand buildings and the construction of 
new temples, or by the enlargement of such as already 
essted A glance at the detailed architectural plan 
of the temple of Kamak, which M. Mariette has 
recently published, with the names of all the royal 
builders, is alone sufficient to prove that Mineptah did 
as good as nothing for the great temple of the empire 
at Api. With the exception of small portions, hardly 

worthy of being named, the new Pharaoh contented him- 

I 2 
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self with the cheap glory of utilizing, or rather misusing, 
the monuments of his predecessors, as far back as the 
l:ith dynasty and not excepting even the works of 
the Hyksos, as bearers of his royal shields ; for in the 
cartouches of former kings, whence he had chiselled 
out their names, he unscrupulously inserted his own, 
without any respect for the judgment of posterity. 
Short, unimportant, badly executed inscriptions, for 
the most part during the first years of his reign, 
commemorate merely his existence, without any further 
information of historical value. We must make an 
exception in favour of that single important record, 
which Mineptah caused to be chiselled on the inner 
side-wall of one of the southern forecourts of the 
great temple of Amon, to call to the remembrance 
of the Thebans his great friendship with the gods. 

The (Contents of this inscription, unfortunately in- 
jured in its upper portion, are extremely important, 
for it announces to us the irruption of the Libyan 
peoples and their allies into Egypt, and their repulse 
by the victorious Egyptian army. We lay before our 
readers the most important part of this inscription in 
an accurate translation, and we do not hesitate to give 
the completion of the parts that are wanting, as they 
must necessarily be supplied from a connection of the 
whole and of the several parts ^ : — 

* (1) Catalogue of the peoples which were smitten by the king : 
] -i the A-qa-ua-sha, the Tiilisha, the Liku, the Shair-dan, 
the Sha-ka-li-sha, peoples of the North, which came hither out 
of all countries. 

' This inscription is translated by Dr. S. Birch, in the Records 
of tJie Past, vol. iv. pp. 39, foil. 
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* (2) pn the year V., in the month . . . . , in the reign of the 
lord of the diadem] to whom his father Amon has given power, the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Mineptah Hotephima, the dis- 
penser of life, the divine benefactor, was [in the town of Memphis, 
to tiiank the god Ptah] (3) [for] his [benefits]. For all gods pro- 
tect him, all peoples were in fear of his glance. The king Mineptah 
(4) [received at that time a message, that the king of the Libyans 
bad fidlen upon the towns of the country] and plundered them, 
and turned them into heaps of rubbish ; that the cowards had 
tobmitted to his will ; that he had overstepped the boundaries of 
his oonntzy, that he had gained the upper hand. 

^(5) [Then the king caused tne towns to be fortified, and 
measures to be taken] in all directions for the protection of the 
Iveath of life. He gave it back to the inhabitants who were 
without it, sitting still in (their) hiding places. Powerful was his 
mi^t to (6) [attain his end. He had entrenchments drawn] to 
protect the city of On, the city of the sun-god Tum, and to protect 
the great fortress of Tanen {i.e., Memphis), and to extend [the 
works for the protection of other cities] in great numbers. 

'(7) [For the foreign peoples had long since made inroads 
from the East, and had pitched] their tents before the town of 
Pi-bailos (Byblus, Bilbeis) ; they found themselves (already) on the 
CKDal Sha-ka-na, to the north of the canal Ao (of Heliopolis), (8.) 
[•0 thai the adjoining land] was not cultivated, but was left as 
psstore for the cattle on account of the foreigners. It lay waste 
there from the times of our forefathers. All kings of Upper Egypt 
■t in their entrenchments (9) [and were occupied in building 
themselvee memorials], and the kings of Lower Egypt foimd them- 
irives in the midst of their cities, surrounded with earthworks, cut 
off from, everything by warriors, for they had no mercenaries to 
oppose to them. 

'Thus had it been (10) [until the day when king Mineptah] 
aieended the throne of Horns. He was crowned to preserve life 
to mortals. He was brought in as king to protect men. There 
vas the strength in him to do this, because he was the likeness 
of the [beautiful] faced (11) [god, i.e., Ptah. And the king 
■ent messengers to the land of Ma?]-bair. The most choice of 
liis mercenaries were equipped ; his chariots were assembled from 
all directions ; and his spies [betook them to the road to keep bim 
infinnied. Thus had he] prepared [everything] for his equipment 
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in (12) [a short time. And thus was he armed for the i^ 
proaching struggle. For he is a hero]; he takes no count of 
hundreds of thousands (of enemies) on the day of the turmoil of 
battle. His life-guards marched forwards, there came on the 
most powerful warriors, and beautiful was the • appearance on 
the entrance of the mercenaries for all the inhabitants [of £)gypt]. 

* (13) [And they came to announce to the king : " In . . . . ] 
month of the summer has it happened, that the miserable king 
of the hostile land of Libu, Mar-ajui, a son of Did, has made an 
irruption into the land of the Thuhennu (the Marmaridse) with his 
foreign mercenaries, (14) [the catalogue of whom is as follows : 
the Shjairdan, the Shakalsha, the Qauasha, the Liku, the Turiaha : 
since he has sought out the best of all combatants, and of all the 
quick runners of his country. He has also brought with him his 
wife and his children, (15) on that account there are come with 
him the princes] and the captains of the host. He has reached 
the boundaries of the west land at the fields of the town of Pi-ar- 
shop (Prosopis)." 

* Then his Majesty was enraged against him like a lion, (16) 
[and he assembled the princes and leaders of his host and spake 
thus :] *^ Listen to the sayings of your lord. I give you [to know] 
what you have to do at my word. For I am the king, your 
shepherd. My care is to enquire (17) [what tends to piety for the 
land. Who among] you is like him, to keep life for his children 1 
Should they be anxious like the birds 1 You do not know the 
goodness of his intentions." No answer (was made to this) on 
the part of (18) [the princes. And the king continued: "It is 
not my intention to await the enemy, so that the land] should be 
wasted and abandoned at the advance of all foreign peoples, to 
plunder its Iwundaries. The enemies (19) overstep them daily. 
Each takes [what he pleases, and it is their intention] to plimder 
the frontier cities. They have already advanced into the fields 
of Egyj)t from the side of the river. They have gained a firm footing, 
and spend days and months therein. [They have] settled them- 
selves (20) [near the towns. Others of them] have reached the 
mountains of tlie Oasis, and the lauds in sight of the nome of 
Taahu.* It was a privilege ever since the kings of Upper Egypt, 
on the ground of the historical records of other times. But no 
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one (21) knows [that thej ever came in large numbers] like 
Tcnnin. Let no more be granted to them than their bellj re- 
quires. If they love death and hate life, if their temper is haughty 
to do (22) [what they wish, then let them apply to] their king, 
lei them remain on (their) ground and soil, and go to the 
battle^ 80 as always to fill their bodies. They have come to Egypt 
to seek aostenance for their mouth. They [direct] their mind 
(23) [to this, to fill] their belly [with] my property, just Hke the 
fishermen. Their king is like a dog, a bragging fellow. His courage 
IB Dftught. Haying arrived, he sits there planning (24) [a treaty, 
toGaiiy out with him] the people of the Piti-shu, whom I allowed 
to take away wheat in ships, to preserve the life of this people of 
Khita, because I, the king, am he whom the gods have chosen. 
All plenty, (25) [all sustenance, Hes] in my hand, the king Min- 
eplah, the distributor of life. In my name are laid [the supporting 
eolumns] of my [buildings]. I act as king of the country. [All] 
hMffpcDB (26) [in my name in the land of Egypt]. What is 
tpokea in Thebes pleases Amon. He has turned himself away from 
the people of the Mashauasha (Maxyes), and (he) looks [no more] 
on the people of the Thamhu, they are (27) [lost.'' 

' Thus spake the king to] the leaders of the host, who stood 
before him, that they should destroy the people of the Libu. 
Thej went forth, and the hand of God was with them. Amon 
WM at their [side] as a shield. The news reached the [people] 
of Egypt, (28) [namely, that the king in his own person would 
tike part] in the campaign on the fourteenth day. Then his 
Majesty beheld in a dream as if the statue of Ptah, which is 
placed at the [gate of the temple] stepped down to Pharaoh. It 
was like a giant. (29) [And it was as if it spoke to him : ** Bemain 
altogether behind," and, handing to him the battle sword, " Mayest 
thou cast off the lazy disposition that is in thee." And Pharaoh 
wpcikB to it : '' Behold ! (30) [thy word shall be accomplished]." 

' And my warriors and the chariots in sufficient niimber had 
prepared an ambush before tiiem in the high land of the country 
of the nome of Prosopis. 

' Ilien the miserable king of (31) [the hostile Libu caused his 
warrion and his mercenaries to advance] in the night of the first 
of Epiphi, when the earth became light enough for the encoimter. 
When the miserable king of the hostile Libu had arrived, about 
tbe time of the 3rd of Epiphi, he had brought (32) [with 
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him all hia hosts. But] they held back. When the warriors 
of his Majesty had charged forward, together with the chariots, 
then was Amon-Ea with them, and the god Nub reached out 
to. them his hand. Each (33) [man fought bravely. A great 
defeat was inflicted on them, and they lay there in] their blood. 
No man was left remaining of them, for the foreign mer- 
cenaries of his Majesty had spent six hours in annihilating them. 
The sword gave (34) [no mercy, so that] the land was [full of 
corpses.] 

* While they thus fought, the miserable king of the Libu stood 
there full of fear, his courage deserted him ; then fled (35) [he in 
quick flight, and left] his sandals, his bow, his quiver, in his haste 
behind him ; and [all other things] which he had with him. He, 
in whose body there was no timidity, and whose form was ani- 
mated by a great manly courage, (36) [he fled like a woman. 
Then the mercenaries of his Majesty took what he had left] of 
his property, his money which he had gathered in, his silver, his 
gold, his vessels of iron, the ornaments of his wife, his chairB, his 
bows, his weapons, and all other things which he had brought (37) 
[with him. All was allotted to the] palace of the king, whither it 
was brought together with the prisoners. When in the meantime 
the miserable king of the Libu had hurried forth in his flight, 
then there [followed] him a number (38) [of the people of his 
nation, since they had escaped] destruction by the sword. Then 
did the knights who sat upon their horses spring forward to 
puraue them. [The enemy] fell in (39) [theii* flight into their 
hands, and great destruction was inflicted on them]. No [man] 
hsA seen the like in the historical records of the kings of Ix)wer 
Egypt, at the time when this land of Egypt was in their [power], 
when the enemy maintained their ground firmly, at the time 
when the kings of Upper Egypt (40) [would aflbrd no assistance]. 
But [all] this was done by the gods from love to their son who 
loves them, to pi-eserve the land of Egypt for its ruler, and to 
protect the temples of the land of Ta-Mera, in order to exalt (41 ) 
[the glory of the king to the latest generations. 

* Then the governor] of the frontier garrisons of the west land 
sent a rejwrt to the royal court to the following effect : " The enemy 
Mauri has arrived in flight ; his body trembled ; ho esca|)ed far away 
ouly by favour of the night. (42) [His flight, however, does no 
harm, for] want [will be his fate.] Ho has fallen. All the gods are for 
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Egypt. Hie promifleB which he had made are become Tain, and all 
his words have rolled back on his own head. His fisite is not known, 
whether he is dead, (43) [or whether he is living. Thou, O king I ] 
leave him his life. If he is alive, he will not raise himself up 
any more. He has fallen down, and his people have become hos- 
tile (to him). Thou wilt be the man who will undertake it, bj 
giving orders to kill (44) [the rebels among the inhabitants] in the 
land of the Thamhu, and [of the Libu]. Let them set up another 
in his place, one of his brothers, who took part in the battle. He 
will be obliged to acknpwledge him, since he is himself despised bj 
the princes as a (45) [monster without an equal." 

' Then the king gave the order that there should return home] 
the leaders of the foreign mercenaries, the life-guards, the chariots 
of war, and all the warriors of the armj whose service was ended. 
Bat those who were of the young men, in full vigour, (46) [re- 
eeived the command to drive] before them the asses which 
were loaded with the (cut off) members of the uncircum- 
cised people of the Libu, and with the (cut off) hands of all 
ihe peoples which were with them, like foals in the clover, and 
with all things (47) [which the warriors of Egypt had taken as 
booty from] the enemy, to their own country. Then the whole 
Isnd rejoiced to the height of heaven ; the towns and villages sang 
the wonderful deeds that had been done ; the (48) [river resounded 
with the joyful shouts of the dwellers on its banks, and they] carried 
the booty under the window of the palace in order that his 
Majesty might behold their conquests. 

• This is the catalogue of the prisoners, who were carried away 
oat of this land of the Libu, together with the foreign peoples, 
whom they had brought with them in great numbers, likewise 
of the things (49) [which had been taken from them] and brought 
to the magazines of king Mineptah ; (who was called) ** the An- 
nihilator of the Thuhennu," in the town of Prosopis, and to the 
aijper towns of the oounti7 from the place called " of Mineptah " 
(50) [to the city ..,.]. 

* 1. Members of the uncircttmcised — 

Of king's children and brothers of the king 
of the Libu ...... 6 men 

their members were cut off and delivered 
over. 
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[Of leaders and people] of the liba. Their 

members were cut off and deliyered over. 6,359 men 
Making together : of king's children, leaders 
' (51) [and common people of the Liba, whose 

members were cut off and delivered 

over . . . . ... . 6,365 men. 



* (52) [2. Hands of the circumcised : namely, of the 

Tulisha, the Sharjdina {sic\ the Shakal- 
sha, and the Aqaiuasha of the lands of 
the sea: 
' (53) Shakalsha : 242 men, number of the hands . 250 
TuHsha: 750 „ „ „ . 790 

* (54) Shairdana {sic) [x x] 

Aqaiuasha, who were circumcised, and 
whose hands were cut off and delivered 
over, though they were circtuncised. 



[Number of the hands .... 1,040+x]. 

' (55) [The members and hands were stored up in] heaps. The 
members of the uncircumcised were brought to the place where 
the king was. Their number, of 6,111 men, amounted in all 
to .... . . . . . . • X pieces. 

* (56) [Of the circumcised the number] of their hands [amounted 
to], of common men (namely) ..... 2,370 

* 3. As living captives, there were delivered 

of the Shakalsha and Talisha, who 
had come with the hostile tribes of the 
Libu [9,146] men. 

'(57) [Further of the .... and] Libu . . 218 „ 
Of the women of the king of the hostile Libu, whom 
he had brought with him, living women . . . 12 

So that altogether those who were delivered over [of 

the enemy as living prisoners, the (58) number 

amounted to] of men and women .... 9,376 

* 4. OtJier booty. 

Weapons that were in their hands, or that had been 

taken from the prisoners ; 
Bronze swords of the Mashuasha . . 9,1 1 1 pieces. 
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' (59) [Swords, daggers, and other weapons of the] land [of the 
liba] 120,214 pieces. 

' Fkirs of chariot-horses, which had been driven by the king of 
the libu, and the children [and brothers] of the king of the libu, 
and which were delivered over alive . . 113 pairs. 

' (60) The objects [which were otherwise taken as booty] with 
the Maahnaaha [were given as a present to the warriors] of the 
king, who had fought against the hostile libu : 

Of cattle of various sorts .... 1,308 head. 

• [^] » 

X pieces. 
. 104 „ 



Qfgoats .... 
Of various [••••] 
Silver flagons . . , 
Swords .... 
. . . hronxe armours and daggers, and many 
other implements . . . . . 3,174 „ 

' (61) When [the booty, as the number has been written above], 
was placed apart, fire was set to the camp, to their tents of skins, 
and to all their baggage.' 

Sucli was the great battle of Prosopis, in the 5th 
year ^ of the reign of Mineptah, by which the threat- 
ening irruption of the Libyans (Libu) and their allies 
upon Egypt was repulsed. With the Libyans, who 
were held in contempt by the lE^yptians as uncircum- 
dsed, were joined mercenary troops of the Caucaso- 
Colchian race, who in these times had migrated into 
libya,* and rendered military service for pay, partly 
m E^ypt and partly in Libya. In the times of 
Bamses HE. they appeared again on the scene of 
Egyptian history, increased by some names of peoples 

' lliis regnal year is determined once for all by a monument 
which I have discovered at Cairo. See also my work, in the press, 
' On the libjran Peoples in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
befive Christ.' 

' May they have been revolted prisoners of war, whom 
Bamses II. (Sesostris) had brought from Asia to Egypt in his 
militMy ezpeditionst 
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and races, some of which have been preserved among 
the Greeks in the exact equivalent forms. We annex 
the hst of them, in order that we may here at once dis- 
pose of the question as to the origin of these peoples, 
who were highly esteemed by the Egyptians as being 
circumcised : — 

1. Qaiqasha, the Caucasians. 

2. Aqaiuasha, the Achseans of the Caucasus. 

3. Shardana, the Sardones, Chartani. 

4. Shalkalsha, the people of Zagylis. 

5. Tursha, the Tauiians. 

6. Zakar, Zakkaii, the Zyges, Zygritsd. 

7. Leku, the Ligyes. 

8. Usfihash, the Ossetes. 

To identify these circumcised tribes, as some have 
done, with the Achaeans, Sardinians, Siculians, Etrus- 
cans, Teucrians, Lycians, and Oscans of classical an- 
tiquity, is in effect to introduce a serious error into 
the primitive history of the classic nations. 

We ought to give all credit to the assurances of the 
inscriptions on stone and the writings on papyrus, 
when they tell us how, after her deliverance from such 
dangerous enemies as the Libyans and their allies, 
Egypt again took breath with joyful courage, and the 
people, feeling themselves freed from a pressing incubus, 
gave loud and jubilant utterance to their joyous sense 
of victory. The chief share in this rejoicing must 
have belonged to the Egyptian lowlanders of the Delta, 
whose cities and villages touched, to the west, on the 
borders of the enemies, and especially on the Clolchian 
group and the Carian immigrants, whom we shall again 
meet with presently when we come to describe the 
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wars of Bamses III. against the Libyans. In what was 
afterwards called the Mareotic nome, the Danau were 
settled in the district named by the geographer Ptolemy 
Teneia, or Taineia. Their next neighbours were 
the Purosatha, the Prosoditi of the same writer ; 
while onwards along the coast, as far as the great 
Catabathmus, the last remnant of the Shakalsha still 
remained at the time of the Komans in the village 
of Zagylis ; and the descendants of the Shardana and 
the Zakkar were perpetuated in the small tribes of the 
Chartani and the Zygritae. The whole coast beyond; 
as &r as Cyrene, appears to have been a gathering- 
ground of warlike adventurers of the Colchio-Cretan 
tribes, up to the Dardani/ whose name again is faith- 
fully reflected in that of the city of Dardanis. 

The officials and priests at the court of Mineptah 
were not the last to exalt their Pharaoh to the heavens. 
The fragments which happen to have been preserved 
of the writings and epistolary communications of some 
of these officers display a poetical enthusiasm in ex- 
tolling the king, whom they commonly introduce imder 
lus throne-name of Bi-n-ra (or Bi-n-pra, * soul of Ka ' j, 
as an invincible conqueror; and they exhaust them- 
selves usque ad nauseam in the most flattering de- 
scriptions of his exploits. 

The relations which Mineptah maintained with the 
Ehita, towards the east, were of the most friendly 
nature, in consequence of the treaty of peace.* His 
contribution of com to the people of the Khita, already 
mentioned,^ gives the most striking confirmation of this 

» See Vol. n., p. 44. » Ibid. p. 68. » IbiJ. p. 1 18. 
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view. The fortresses and wells, which the kings 
Thutmes m. and Bamses 11. had established in Canaan, 
and had provided with Egyptian garrisons, still existed 
under Mineptah. With them, as well as with the in- 
habitants of Gaza, who were dependent on Egypt, a 
constant intercourse was regularly maintained, and 
messengers went to and fro as bearers of the king's 
orders, or to carry tidings to the court from the 
east. The official bearers of despatches belonged 
mostly to the people of the Canaanites, as their 
names ftiUy prove. We cite, as an example, with 
some corrections, the records of despatches inscribed 
on the back of the papyrus Anastasi III. (first de- 
ciphered by M. Chabas), which was written in the third 
regnal year of king Mineptah : — 

* In the year 3, Pachonfi, day 15. There have gone up (i.e. de- 
parted) from Graza the servant Ba'al .... son of Zapur, who is 
bound for Khal (PhcBnicia) ; two government despatches of miscel- 
laneous contents. The messenger of the controller f?) Khaa ; one 
despatch. The prince (king ]) of Zor (Tyi-us), Ba'al-ma-rom-ga-bu ; 
one despatch.' 

* In the year 3, Pachons, day 27. There have arrived the leaders 
of the foreign legion of the fountain of Mineptah-Hotephima, in 
order that these overseers might vindicate themselves in the for- 
tress of Khetcan (the Etliam of the Bible), in the district of Zor 
(the Tanitic nome).' 

* In the year 3, Pachons, day 28. There have departed from 
Gaza the servant Thut, son of Za-ka-li-man, the Maza (?) Duin, 
son of Tha-ma-Ba*al, from the same place; Sutekh-mes, son of 
'Aper-d^ar, from the same place ; who have gone to the king ; the 
steward of the controller (1) Khaa. Eeplies : one despatch.' 

* There have departed from the tower of Mineptah-Hotephima 
(Ostracine), the sei-vant Nech-amon, son of Zor, who goes to the 
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knd of Zftrdnna,' and who is bound for Khal (PhoBnicia) ; two 
despatches of misoellaneons contents. The steward of the con- 
troller (f ), Pen-amon ; one despatch. The temple-overseer, Ba- 
mesBO, finom this city (Le. Tanis) ; one despatch. The town-reeve, 
Zsni, from the city of Mineptah-Hotephima, which is situated in 
the district of Amor, who are going to the king ; two despatches 
of miscellaneous contents. The steward of the controller (f ) Pr'a- 
em-hib ; one despatch. The .... (1) ... . Pr'a-em-hib ; one 
de^Mitch.' 

* In the year 3, Pachons, day 25. There has departed the com- 
mimder of the war-chariots, An-ua-uu, of the administration of the 
court of the king Bi-n-ra Miamun.' 

In this list of officers departing and arriving, we 
have to recognise nothing more than the business- 
entries of some scribe, to serve as his memoranda on 
future occasions. 

The nomad tribes of the Edomite Shasu — ^who under 
Seti I. still regarded the eastern region of the Delta, up 
to the neighbourhood of Zoan, the city of Eamses, as 
their own possession, until they were driven out by 
that Pharaoh over the eastern frontier — bestirred them- 
selves anew under Mineptah, but now in a manner 
alike peaceful and loyal. As faithful subjects of Pha- 
raoh, they asked for a passage through the border 
fortress of IQietam, in the land of Thuku (Sukoth), in 
order to find sustenance for themselves and their herds 
in the rich pasture lands of the lake district about the 
dty of Htom. 

On this subject an Egyptian official makes the 
following report : — 

' Another matter for the satisfaction of my master's heart. We 
hare carried into effect the passage of the tribes of the Shasu from 



I The BJehrew Zarthon, Zaretan in the A.V. (Josh. iii. 16). 
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the land of Aduma (Edom), through, the fortress (Khetam) of 
Mineptah-Hotephima, whicn is situated in Thuku (Sukoth), to 
the lakes of the city Pi-tum, of Mineptah-Hotephima, which are 
situated in the land of Thuku, in order to feed themselves and to 
feed their herds on the possessions of Pharaoh, who is there a benefi- 
cent sun for all peoples. In the year 8 . . . . Set, I caused them 
to be conducted, according the list of the .... for the .... of 
the other names of the days, on which the fortress (Khetam) of 
Mineptah-Hotephima is opened for their i^assage. ' * 

KEamses-Sesostiis, the builder of the temple-city 
of the same name in the territory of Zoan-Tanis, must 
be regarded beyond all doubt as the Pharaoh under 
whom the Jewish legislator Moses first saw the light, 
so the chronological relations — having regard to the 
great age of the two contemporaries, Eamses IL and 
Moses— demand that Mineptah should in all proba- 
bility be acknowledged as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
He also had his royal seat in the city of Ramses, and 
seems to have strengthened its fortifications. The 
Bible speaks of him only under tlie general name of 
Pharaoh, that is, under a true Egyj^tian title, which 
was becoming more and more irequent at the time now 
under our notice. Pir-*ao — ' great house, high gate ' — 
is, according to the monuments, the designation of the 
king of the land of Egypt for the time being. This 
does not of itself furnish a decisive argument. Only 
the incidental statement of the Psalmist, that Moses 
wrought his wonders in the field of Zoan,^ airries us back 
again to those sovereigns, Eamses II. and Mineptah, 
who were fond of holding their court in Zoan-Riimses. 

Some have very recently wished to recognise the 
Egyptian appellation of the Hebrews in the name of 

* Pap. Anastasi VI., pp. 4, 5. ■ Psalm Ixxviii. 43. 
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the so-called 'Aper, 'Apura, or 'Aperiu, the Erythrsean 
people in the east of the nome of HeUopolis, in what 
is known as the * red country ' on the ' red mountain ; ' 
aod hence they have drawn conclusions which— 
speaking modestly, according to our knowledge of the 
monuments — ^rest on a weak foundation. According 
to the inscriptions, the name of this people appears in 
comiection with the breeding of horses and the art of 
horsemanship. In a historical narrative of the time 
of Thutmes EEI. (unfortunately much obliterated),^ the 
'Apura are named as horsemen, or knights (senen), who 
mount their horses at the kill's command. In another 
document, of the time of Ramses III., long after the 
Exodus of the Jews fix)m Egypt, 2,08<3 'Aperiu are in- 
troduced, as settlers in HeUopolis, with the words, 
* Knights, sons of the kings and noble lords (Marina) 
of the 'Aper, settled people, who dwell in this place/ 
Under Eamses IV. we again meet with 'Aper, 800 in 
uumber, as inhabitants of foreign origin in the district 
of Ani or 'Aini, on the western shore of the Red Sea, 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Suez. 

These and similar data completely exclude all 
thought of the Hebrews, unless one is disposed to have 
recourse to suppositions and conjectures against the 
most explicit statements of the biblical records. On 
the other hand, the hope can scarcely be cherished 
that we shall ever find on the public monuments — 
rather let us say in some hidden roll of papyrus — the 
events, repeated in an Egyptian version, which relate 

* Translated for the first time by Mr. Goodwin in the Traruac- 
<«m# of the Sodeiy of Biblical Archaeology, vol. iii., part L, pp. 
342, foU. 

VOL. II. K 
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to tlie Exodus of the Jews and the destruction of 
Pharaoh m the Bed Sea. For the record of these 
events was inseparaUy connected with the humiliating 
confession of a divine visitation, to which a patriotic 
writer at the court of Pharaoh would hardly have 
brought bis mind. 

Presupposing, then, that Mineptah is to be regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, this ruler must have 
had to endure serious disturbances of all kinds during 
the time of his reign : — in the west the Libyans, in the 
east the Hebrews, and — ^let us at once add — in the 
south a spirit of rebellion, which declared itself by the 
insurrection of a rival king of the family of the great 
Bamses-Sesostris. The events, which form the lament- 
able close of his rule over E^ypt, are passed over by 
the monuments with perfect silence. The dumb tumulus 
covers the misfortime which was suffered. 

In casting a glance over the most eminent con- 
temporaries of this king, we are reminded especially of 
his viceroy in Egypt, the ' king's son of Kush,' named 
Mas, — the same who had been invested \dih this high 
office in the southern province under Ramses 11. His 
memory has been perpetuated in a rock inscription at 
Assuan. We may further make mention — ^instructed 
by a record in the quarries of Silsilis — of the noble 
Pinehas, an Egyptian namesake of the Hebrew Pliine- 
has, the son of Eleazar, son of Aaron. In conclusion, 
let us not forget the very influential high-priest of 
Amon, Roi or Loi, Lui (i.e. Levi), who under Mineptah 
held the command of the legion of Amon, administered 
the treasury of Amon, and, according to the custom of 
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the time/ was chief architect to Pharaoh. To be sure 
this must have been an easy office for him, since there 
was not much building, except perhaps the royal 
sepulchre, which the drowned Pharaoh probably never 
entered. 

The more troublous the times, the less thought was 
there of heroic expeditions, and the greater was the at- 
tention paid to the pursuit of elegant knowledge under 
a learned priesthood. The worthy Thebans have left 
us many specimens of their works. History, divinity, 
practical philosophy, poetry and tales, — all that un- 
bent the mind from the anxieties of worldly business 
was brought within the sphere of their activity. The 
following temple scribes are among the brilliant stars 
of this galaxy of writers : Qa-ga-bu, Hor, Anna, Mer- 
em-aput, Bek-en-ptah, Hor-a, Amon-masu, Su-an-ro, 
8er-ptah. K we add to these the name, belonging to 
the earlier time, of Pentaur, the author of the epic of 
Bam8es--Sesostris, also of Amen-em-ant, the director of 
the Theban hbrary, as well as the names of Amon-em-api 
and Pan-bas, we have completed the cycle of the lights 
of learning in those times from Eamses 11. downwards. 

Mineptah IE. was succeeded in his dominion by his 
son and heir — 

SETI n. MINEPTAH III., 

somamed by the official name of — 

U8ER-KHEPEKU-RA, B.0. 1206. 

Already during the lifetime of his royal father, 

' See onr account of the life of his predecessor, Bek-en-khonsu. 

k2 
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Seti n. enjoyed a special distinction, inasmuch as, with 
reference to his future dignity as Pharaoh, the son is 
frequently designated, and that with unmistakable em- 
phasis, as Crown Prince of the empire. We possess re- 
cords of the first two years only of his reign, which at 
that time extended over all Egjrpt, in inscriptions scat- 
tered here and there as far to the south as Ibsambul. 
The Eamses-city of Zoan-Tanis remained, as before, the 
special residence of the court, whence were issued the 
king's orders to his officers, especially with r^ard to 
the administration of the Egyptian posts in Western 
Asia. As in the time before, special attention was de- 
voted to the fortresses eastward of Tanis, which covered 
the entrance from Syria. Here was the old royal road, 
which offered fugitives the only opportunity of escaping 
from the king's power, though not without danger. 
That such attempts were often made, is proved by the 
following report of a scribe, who had gone out upon 
the road from the city of Eamses, in order to retake 
two ftigitive servants of the court : — 

' I set out (he says) &om the haU of the royal palace on the 9th 
day of the month Epiphi, in the evening, after the two servanta. 
I arrived at the fortress of Thuku (Sukoth) on the 10th of Epiphi. 
I was informed that the men had resolved to take their way 
towards the south. On the 12th I reached Klietam (Etham). 
There I was informed that grooms, who had come from the neigh- 
bourhood [of the * sedge-city/ had reported] that the fugitives had 
already passed the rampart (i.e. the Shur of the Bible, Gerrhon of 
the Greeks) to the north of the Migdol of king Seti Mineptah.' * 



^ On the striking light which this letter throws on the passage 
of the Israelites out of Egypt, see the author's discourse on * The 
Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments,' printed at the end of this 
volume (p. 359). 
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Notwithstanding the apparent shortness of his reign, 
in consequence of the power of one or two anti-kings, 
of whom we shall have to speak fiirther, Seti IL found 
the tune and means to erect a special sanctuary to his 
fether Amon in the great temple of the empire at Api. 
This is the small temple, consisting of three chambers, 
to the north-west of the great front court ; ^ an insig- 
nificant building, which merely attests the official ac- 
knowledgment of the king on the part of the priestly 
guild of Thebes. Loi (Levi), the high-priest of the 
god Amon, was friendly to the king, as was also his 
son and successor in office, Eoma. Both were declared 
adherents of the king, whose affiection for the pious 
Others of Amon shows itself also in other forms in 
the extant papyri. It was for him, while he was still 
crown prince, that a temple-scribe composed that won- 
derful tale of ' The Two Brothers,* the translation of 
which, by the late master of Egyptology, E. de Eoug^, 
gave such an imexpected surprise to the learned 
world.^ 

The sepulchre of this king, in the rocky valley of 
Biban-el-Moluk, is really princelike and magnificent. 
In it also we have a new proof of the priestly recog- 
nition of his sovereignty over the land of Egypt. 

After his death the sovereignty passed in regular 
succession to his son — 

' Marked L on the plan of Mariette-Bey. 

* The first part of this beautiful tale, which contains a wonder- 
ful parallel to the history of Joseph, has been already given in 
Vd. I. pp. 266-268. The whole is translated by Mr. P. le Page 
Renoufy in the Records of the Fast ; vol. ii, pp. 137, foil. — ^Ed. 
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SETNAKHT-MEREIUMIAMUN H., RO. 1233, 



called by his official sumame- 



USERrKHA-RA MIAMUN SOTEP-EN-RA. 

All that we are able to say of him can be condensed 
into a few words ; that he was the father of a great illus- 
trious king, and that he Uved in times full of disturbance 
and trouble. As his father had, in all probability, been 
opposed by a rival king, Amen-messu, so had the son of 
the latter, Mineptah Siptah, become a dangerous succes- 
sor against Setnakht. Siptah, the husband of that queen 
Ta-user, — whose grave obtained a very distinguished 
position in the valley of the kings at Thebes, in the midst 
of those of the men, — seems to have been favoured by a 
nimoiber of adherents in the city of Amon, and to have 
owed his elevation to the throne to the help of an 
Egyptian noble, named Bi. This latter held the office 
of one of the first confidential servants of the king, and 
he declares on his own behalf that * he put away 
falsehood and gave honour to the truth, inasnuich as 
he set the king upon his father's throne — he, the great 
keeper of the seal for all the land, Eamessu-kha-em- 
nutem-Bi.' Among the remaining adherents of the 
anti-king, no insignificant part was played by his 
governor of the southern lands, Seti, whose memor}- 
has been perpetuated by an inscription on the south 
wall of the rock temple of Ibsambul. In that repre- 
sentation, this official exhibits himself as a zealous 
worshipi)er of the Theban Amon, and there is ap[X3nded 
an inscription of four lines, giving the following ex- 
planation : — 
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'(1) Worahip offered to Amon, that he may grant life, pro- 
iperityyand health to the person of the king's envoy into all lands, 
the companion (2) of the lord of the land, of the friend of Hor (i.e. 
the king) in his house, the first commander of the war-chariots of 
his Majesty, (3) who understood his purpose, when the king came, 
to exalt (him) the king's son of Kush, (4) Seti, upon his throne 
(or, the throne of his father)) in the first year of the lord of the 
lukd, Ramessu Siptah.' 

On the summit of a group of rocks on the island 
of Sehel, in the neighbourhood of Philae, there remains 
the following inscription of the same Seti, annexed to 
the name of his king : — 

' In the year 3, Pachons, day 21. Honour to thy name, O 
king ! May it attest the acknowledgments of the person of the 
commander of the chariots, and the King's son of Kush, and the 
governor of the southern lands, SetL' 

Underneath is an inscription nearly to the same 
effect: — 

' The hereditary prince, bearer of the fan. King's son of Kush, 
governor of the southern Uuids, Seti — ' 

We cannot tell what other historical information 
the inscriptions and papyrus- rolls of these rival and 
anti-kings might have been ready to give us (i.e. if 
they had not been amcelled by the successftd rival). 
On the last visit which we paid at Thebes, a year 
ago, to the grave of ' the great queen and lady of 
the land, the princess of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Ta-user,' we were able again to corroborate the fact, 
that the names of her husband Siptah are seen at its 
entrance, while in the interior, on the piece which was 
laid on to cover the names of the queen, the royal 
shields of Setnakht meet the spectator in a re-engraving. 
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Setnakht took possession of his predecessor's sepulchre, 
or rather that of his wife, without in a single case 
replacing the feminine grammatical signs in the in- 
scriptions by the corresponding mascuhne forms. His 
rival having been driven out, Setnakht could deal with 
the tomb at his pleasure. 

Nor was it only against native claimants of the 
throne, that Setnakht had to maintain a conflict for the 
double crown : foreigners also contributed their efforts 
to turn Egypt upside down. A certain E3ial, or Phoeni- 
cian, had seized the throne, maintained himself on it 
for some time, driven the Egyptians into banishment, 
and grievously oppressed those left in the land. This 
is that Arisu or Alisu, Arius or Ahus, whom the great 
Harris papyrus first made known to us. We conclude 
with a translation of the part of this record of the 
nineteenth dynasty which refers to him, while we re- 
gret our inability to suppress the remark, that the 
translations hitherto put forth by several scholars have 
completely mistaken the sense of the document just in 
its most important passages.^ 

King Eamses HI., the son of Setnakht, gives, by 
way of introduction to his own reign, the following 
summary of the events immediately before his accession 
to the throne : — 

* The most recent translation of the * Groat Harris Papyrus/ 
by Professor Eisenlohr and Dr. Samuel Bircli, is given in the 
JRecords of the Pasty vols. vi. and viii. The historical i)ai't here 
referred to, forming the last five of the seventy-nine leaves into 
which the papyrus was divided by Mr. Harris (Plates 75-79 of 
the British Museum publication), begins at vol. vi., p. 45 (see Dr. 
Biugsch's mention of the B. M. edition in his Preface). — Ed. 
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' Thns says king Bamessu III., the great god, to the princes and 
leaders of the land, to the warriors and to the chariot soldiers, to 
the Shairdana, and the numerous foreign mercenaries, and to all 
the living inhabitants of the land of Ta-mera : — Hearken ! I 
make you to know my glorious deeds, which I have performed as 
kingof men« 

^ The people of Egypt lived in banishment abroad. Of those 
who lived in the interior of the land, none had any to care for 
him. So passed away long years, until other times came. The 
knd of Egypt belonged to princes from foreign parts. They slew 
one another, whether noble or mean. 

* Other times came on afterwards, during years of scarcity. 
Ansa, a Phoenician, had raised himself among them to be a prince, 
and he compelled all the people to pay him tribute. Whatever any 
had gathered together, that his (i.e. the Phcenician's) companions 
robbed them of. Thus did they. 

^The gods were treated like the men. They went without the 
appointed sin-offerings in the temples. 

* Then did the gods turn this state of things to prosperity. 
Ihey restored to the land its even balance, such as its condition 
pit^)erly required. And they established their son, who had come 
forth from their body, as king of the whole land on their exalted 
throne. This was king Setnakht Merer Miamun. 

' He was like the person of Set when he is indignant. He 
took care for the whole land. If rebels showed themselves, he 
■lew the wicked who made a disturbance in the land of Ta-mera. 

* He purified the exalted royal throne of Egypt, and so he was 
the ruler of the inhabitants on the throne of the sun-god Tum, 
whfle he raised up their faces. Such as showed themselves refusing 
to acknowledge any one as a brother, were locked up.* 

* He restored order to the temples, granting the sacred revenues 
for the due offerings to the gods, as their statutes prescribe. 

* He raised me up as heir to the throne on the seat of the 
ttrth-god Seb, to be the great governor of the Egyptian dominions 



' Literally, walled up. That this punishment was sometimes 
inflicted by the kings, I can prove as an eye-witness. When 
Marieite-Bey opened the sepulchres of the Apis-bulls in the Sera- 
pemn, in 1850, there was found in one of the walls the skeleton of 
a culprit who had been walled up in ancient times. 
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in care for the whole people, who have found themselyeB united 
together again. 

' And he went to his rest oat of his orbit of light, like the com- 
panj of the odestaals. The (funeral) rites of Osiris were accom- 
plished for him. He was borne (to his grave) in his royal boat 
over the river, and was laid in his everlasting house on the west 
side of Thebes. 

* And mj fiither Amon, the lord of the gods, and Ea, and Ptah 
with the beautiful &ce, caused me to be crowned as lord of the 
land on the throne of my parent. 

' I received the dignities of my fieither amidst shouts of joy. 
The people were content and delighted because of the peace. They 
rejoiced in my countenance as king of the land, for I was like 
Horus, who was king over the land on the throne of Osiris. Thus 
was I crowned with the Atef-crown, together with the XJrBBUs- 
serpents; I put on the ornament of the double plumes, like the god 
Tatanen ; thus I reposed myself on the throne-seat of Hormakhu ; 
thus WAS I clothed with the robes of state, like Tum." 

King Bamses, the third of the name, opened the 
long series of Pharaohs of the succeeding dynasty. 
With him also we begin a new chapter of our History 
of Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 
RiUklSES in. HAQ-ON. RC. 1200. 

As this king's official name was User ma-ra IVGamun, 
he is only distinguished from Eamses IE. by the title 
Haq-On, that is, ' Prince of Heliopolis.' Among the 
people, as is proved by the monuments, he bore the 
appellation of Bamessu-pa-nuter, or pa-nuti, that is, 
'Eamses the god,' from which the Greeks formed the 
well-known name of Rhampsinitus.^ And, as his name, 
so also his deeds — nay even his wealth in the blessing 
of children — ^remind us of Bamses Sesostris, whom he 
evidently honoured as the ideal type and model of a 
great Pharaoh. 

The miserable state of Egypt before his accession 
could not be better described than in his own words, 
cited in the last chapter. The same Harris papyrus, 
which has enabled us to lay before our readers such 
valuable information on the condition of the land of the 
Hiaraohs at the time referred to, proceeds to give a 
general view of the ' glorious deeds ' of this Ramses. 
It ia a comprehensive outline of his eventful life, of 

> HeroA ii. 121. 
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which, following the king's own words, we propose to 
set forth in order the chief occurrences. 

The first care of king Ehampsinitus, after his acces- 
sion, was for the restoration and demarcation of the 
several castes, which he arranged in their descending 
degrees, as follows : The Ab en Pir'ao, ' counsellors of 
Pharaoh,' an office with which we have seen Joseph 
invested at the court of Pharaoh : ^ the ' great princes,' 
evidently the governors and representatives of the king 
in the several nomes : ' the infantry and chariot- 
soldiers ; ' the mercenaries of the tribes of the Shardana 
and the £ahak : and, lastly, the lowest classes of the 
officers and servants. 

He was next occupied with wars against foreign 
nations, who had invaded the borders of I^ypt, and 
for whose punishment he prepared severe blows in their 
own laud. The Danau were pursued by Pharaoh to the 
Cilician coast, and were there defeated ; so in Cyprus were 
the Zekkaru (Zygritaj), and the Perusatha (Prosoditae) ; 
while the Colchio-Caucasian Shardana (Sardones), and 
the Uashasha (Ossetes), on the other hand, were exter- 
minated in their settlements west of the Delta, and 
were transplanted to Egypt in great masses, with their 
families. They were compelled to settle in a Eames- 
seum, a fortress still unknown to us, and to pay every 
year, according to the custom of the country, a tribute 
of woven stufis and corn to the temples of E^ypt. 

On the east of Egypt, the arms of the king 
achieved a like success against the Saliir, the Seirites 
of Holy Scripture, who are clearly recognised as a 

» See above, Vol. I. p. 265. 
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branch of the Shasu. The king plundered tHeir tents 
and the dwellers in them, seized their possessions and 
effects, with their cattle, and carried off the people as 
prisoners to E^ypt, to give them as special slaves to 
the temples. 

A new war was kindled by the Libyans and Maxyans. 
In like manner as had already happened under the 
reign of Mineptah IE., these nomad and warlike tribes 
of the west had made an inroad into the Delta, and 
occupied the whole country which stretched along the 
left bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, from 
Memphis as far as Carbana (Canopus). In the neigh- 
boiu'hood of the latter place, along the seashore, lay 
the district of Gautut, the cities of which they had 
held for many years. They and their allies were de- 
feated by the Pharaoh, and among the latter the king 
mentions by name the Asbita (Asbytss), the Kaikasha 
(Caucasians), the Shai-ap (who cannot be more closely 
defined), the Hasa (Ausees), the Bakana (Bakaloi). 
The king of the Libu, his family, and the whole people, 
together with their herds, were transplanted as captives 
to Egypt, where some were placed in the fortified 
' Bamessea,' and others branded with hot iron ' in the 
name of the king ' as sailors. A magnificent gift was 
made of their herds to the temple of Amon at Thebes. 

For the protection of the eastern frontier towards 
Suez, the king formed a great well, and surrounded it 
with strong defences, in the country of 'Aina or 'Aian 
(the home of the 'Aperiu, or Erythroeans). The walls 
had a height of thirty Egyptian cubits (nearly sixteen 
(metres, 52 i English feet). In the harbour of Suez, 
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and, therefore, in close proximity to the fortress of the 
well, Kamses m. built a fleet of large and small ships, 
to make voyages on the Eed Sea to the coasts of Punt 
and * the holy land.' The bringing of the costly pro- 
ductions of those distant lands, and especially of incense, 
is expressly set forth as the immediate purpose of their 
construction. Connected with these objects was the 
establishing of trade relations with the kings and princes 
of the coimtries on those coasts, and a caravan trade by 
land was established on the road from Kosseir to Coptos 
on the Nile. In a word, Eamses m. opened a direct 
intercourse by land and sea with the rich countries on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, which in later times 
was renewed by the Ptolemies with great advantage to 
the commerce of the whole world. 

Not less important for Egypt, which above all 
things required copper for a variety of objects of in- 
dustrial activity, was the despatch of a mission by 
land (on asses !), and on ships by sea, for the discovery 
of the rich copper mines of 'Athaka (in the neigbour- 
hood of the gulf of Akaba ?) ; and the metal, shining 
like gold, and in the form of bricks, was brought from 
the smelting-houses in those parts and laden on the 
ships. 

The king also turned his attention anew to the 
treasures of the peninsula of Sinai, which from the 
times of king Senoferu ^ had appeared so desirable 
to the Egyptians. Laden with rich presents for the 
temple of the goddess Hathor, protectress of the Mafka 
peninsula, distinguished officials went thither on the 

> See Vol. I. p. 63. 
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king's commission, to bring to the treasuries of Pha- 
raoh the much prized greenish-blue copper-stone (Mafka 
turquoises ?). 

In the whole land of I^ypt (thus the king concludes 
his remarkable account) he planted trees and shrubs to 
give the inhabitants rest under their cool shade. The 
benefit which he conferred on his country by this 
measure will be fiilly appreciated by those who have 
passed long years of their life in the valley of the 
ITde. The planting of trees has likewise been under- 
taken in the most recent times by the present ruler of 
Egypt, the Khedive Ismail Pasha, and complete success 
has attended this beneficent work. 

In a beautiful poetic effusion of rhetoric Ehampsi- 
nitus, in conclusion, extols the peaceful condition of 
the whole country. The weakest woman could travel 
mimolested on all the roads.^ The Shardana and the 
Eahak remained quietly in their cities. Kush had ceased 
to annoy I^jrpt with its attacks. The Phoenicians let 
their bows and arrows rest in peace. 

In a prolonged strain of praise to himself, the king 
enumerates his benefits towards gods and men, towards 
poor and rich ; and finally, in the 32nd year of his 
reign, he recommends his son Bamses IV., whom he had 
raised to the throne as joint king with himself, to the 
recognition and obedience of his fortunate subjects. 

We have thus placed clearly before the eyes of our 

' We are irrestibly reminded of Bede's description (E. IT, u. 
16) of the security establiahed in Britain by Edwin of Northum- 
bria, ' ut, sicnt usque hodie in proverbio dicitur, etaam si mulier 
una cum recens nato parvulo vellet totam perambulare insulam a 
man ad mare, nullo se Isdente valeret' — ^Ed. 
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• 

readers a short sketch of the deeds of this Egyptian 
Pharaoh during his rdgn of thirty-two years. In so &r 
as the monuments do not desert us as sure guides, we 
will endeavour to fill up with more definite Unes this 
broad outline of his deeds. The material for our work 
is supplied by the Kamesseum at Medinet-Abu ; that 
enormous building which, lying to the west of the city 
of Thebes, and to the south-west of the gigantic statues 
of Memnon, was turned fi:om a treasure-house into a 
complete temple of victory. The 5th, 8th, and 11th 
years of the reign of Eamses m. designate the period 
of time occupied in the gradual completion of the plan 
laid down for the buildings, from west to east.^ The 
treasure-chambers, on the southern side of the hind- 

^ From a hieratic inscription on the rock of the quany of 
Silflilifl, put up in the month Pachons of the fifbh year of Kam- 
ses III., it is clearly ascertained that, at the date named, the king 
had given to his court-official, Seti-em-hib, the treasurer of the 
temple about to be founded anew, the commission to quarry stones 
at that place for the building. Here is the translation of this re- 
cord : * In the year 5, in the month Pachons, under the reign of 
the king and lord of the land, XJser-ma-ra Miamun, the son of Ra 
and lord of the crowns, Ramses Haq-An, the friend of all the 
gods, the dispenser of life for ever and ever, the command of his 
royal Majesty was issued to the treasurer Seti-em-hib, at the temple 
of many yeara' duration of King User-ma-ra Miamun in the city 
of Amon, to put into execution the monumental works at the 
temple of many years* diu^tion of King User-ina-ra Miamim in 
the city of Amon on the west side of Us (Thebes). 

[Catalogue] of the people who wore under his com- 
mand : men 2,000 

Hewers of stone : men ...... 200 

The crews of 40 broad ships of 100 cubits long (?) 

and of 4 pairs of ships with beaks . . . 800 

Making together individual heads 3,000.* 
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most hall, are now empty. Kctures and words alone 
replace the 'mammon' which is wanting. If it be 
true, as the inscriptions clearly and distinctly declare, 
that the treasures once hoarded here were dedicated by 
Rhampsinitus as gifts to the Theban Amon, the god had 
no reason to complain of the king. Gold in grains, in 
full purses up to the weight of 1000 lbs., from the mines 
of Amamu in the land of Kush, of Edfu (Apollino- 
polis Magna), of Ombos and of Koptos ; bars of silver ; 
whole pyramids of blue and green stones, besides 
the much prized bluestone of Tafrer (the land of the 
Tybarenes?), and the real greenstone of Koshatha; 
copper ore ; lead ; precious sorts of incense from Punt 
and from the holy lands ; moreover gold and silver 
statues, images of animals, vases, chests, and other orna- 
ments, down to the seal-rings with the name of the king 
upon them ; — all these and many other things a hun- 
dred thousand-fold did the Pharaoh dedicate to show his 
gratitude tothe god, as appears evident from his elabo- 
rate address : 

' I dedicate this to thee as a memorial for thj temple consist- 
ing of dear raw copper, and raw gold, and [of all works of art], 
vliieh have come forth from the workshops of the sculptor. The 
productions of the land of Huthen shall be brought to thee as gifts, 
to fin the treasury of thy temple with the best things of all lands/ 

Again : — 

'Thou hast received gold and silver like sand on the [sea] shore. 
What thou hast created in the river and in the mountain, that I 
dedicate to thee by heaps upon the earth. Let it be an adornment 
kr thy Majesty for ever. I offer to thee blue and green precious 
stones, and all kinds of jewels in chests of bright copper. I have 
made for thee numberless talismans out of all kinds of valuable 
precknis stones.' 

VOL II. h 
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In truth Bhampsinitus was in this respect no niggard, 
and if we may be allowed from the costliness of his 
gifts to draw a safe conclusion as to the position of the 
donor, Eamses lH. must have enjoyed enormous wealth. 
We shall not omit the opportunity presently, on the 
authority of information contained in the Harris papy- 
rus, to set in a clear light the boundless generosity of 
the king, not only towards the temple of Amon, but 
also towards the sanctuaries of the great national gods, 
Ptah of Memphis, and Ea of Heliopolis. 

When Bamses m. came to the throne, things 
looked bad for Egypt, as well in the east as in the 
west. 'The hostile Asiatics and Thuhennu robbers 
(the Libyan Marmaridae) showed themselves only 
to injure the state of Egypt. The land lay open be- 
fore them in weakness since the time of the earlier 
kings. They did evil to gods as well as to men. No 
one had so strong an arm as to oppose them, on ac- 
count of their hostile intentions.' In the 5th year of 
his reign the enemies prepared a fresh attack on Egypt 
from the west. * The people of the Thamhu assembled 
together in one place. The tribes of the Maxyes pre- 
pared themselves for a raid out of their own country. 
The leaders of their warriors had confidence in their 
plans.' As in former times the Libyan kings, Didi, Ma- 
shakau, and Mar-aju, were the promoters of the hosti- 
lities against Egypt, so now the kings Zamar and Zaut- 
mar of Libya appear as instigators and leaders in 
battle. Their last great place of reunion was the 
country of Libya in the narrower sense of the word. 
The victory of the king over the enemy was very 
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decisive. It took place in the neighbourhood of the 
Bamseshfortress of Khesef-Thamhue. The defeat of the 
enemy, both circumcised and uncircumcised tribes, was 
tremendous. 12,535 members and hands, which were 
cut off from dead enemies, were counted over before 
the proud victorious king. 

Three years after this event, which was the occasion 
for great festivities in Egypt, there broke out a war- 
like movement against Egypt from the north, caused 
by the migrations of the Carian-Colchian nations 
which, from Cilicia and the mountains of Armenia, 
portly by land through Asia Minor, and partly by 
water on the Mediterranean, made a formidable 
campaign against Egypt, only to be at last utterly 
defeated in a naval engagement at Migdol, at the mouth 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The inscriptions 
of the temple of victory relate to us this great event 
in the following manner : — 

' A quivering ^ seized the people in their limbs : they came up 
le^nng from their coasts and islands, and spread themselves all at 
ooee over the lands. No people stood before their arms, beginning 
with the people of Khita, of Kadi (Oalilee), and Karchemish, 
Axmdtts, and Alus. They wasted these countries, and pitched 
a camp at one place in the land of the Amorites. They plun* 
dered the inhabitants and the territory as if they had been nothing. 
And they came on (against Egypt), but there was held in readiness 
» fiery fbmaoe before their countenance on the side of Egypt. Their 
Kome was in the land of the Purdsatha, the Zakkar, the Shalkalsha, 
tbe Daanau, and the Uashuash. These nations had leagued 
together ; they laid their hand on the double land of Egypt, to 
eoeircle the land. Their heart was full of confidence, they were 
full of plans. This happened, since such was the will of this god, 

' Not of fear, but of eager agitation, a8 it in said below of the 
war-hones. — Ed. 

L 2 
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the lord of the gods (Amon of Thebes). An ambush was pre- 
pared to take them in the snare like birds. He (Amon) gave me 
strength, and gi^anted success to my plans. My arm was strong 
as iron when I broke forth. I had guarded well my boundary up 
to Zah (Philistia). There stood in ambush over against them the 
chief leaders, the governors, the noble marinas, and the chief 
people of the warriors. [A defence] was built on the water, like 
a strong wall, of ships of war, of merchantmen, of boats and 
skifs. They were manned from the forepart to the hindpari 
with the bravest warriors, who bore their arms, and with the best 
life-guards of the land of Egypt. They were like roaring lions on 
the mountain. The knights were of the swiftest in the race, 
and the most distinguished horsemen of a skilful hand. Their 
horses quivered in all their limbs, ready to trample the nations 
under their hoofs. I was like the war-god Monthu, the strong. 
I held my ground before them. They beheld the battle of my 
hands. I, King Eamessu III., I made a long step forward, con- 
scious of my might, strong of arm, protecting my soldiers in the 
day of battle. They who had reached the boundary of my 
country never more reaped harvest. Their soul and their spirit 
has passed away for ever. They who had assembled themselves 
over against the others on the great sea, a mighty firebrand 
lightened before them, in front of the mouths of the river. A wall 
of iron shut them in upon the lake. They were driven away, 
dashed to the ground, hewn down on the bank of the water. 
They were slain by hundreds of heaps of corpses. The end was a 
new beginning. Their ships and all their possessions lay strewn 
on the mirror of the water. Thus have I taken from the nations 
the desire to direct their thoughts towards Egypt. They exalt 
my name in their country ; yea, their heart is on fire for me so 
long as I shall sit on the throne of Hormakhu.' 

Such was this great battle by sea and land against 
those invaders, of whom numerous inscriptions, some 
longer, some shorter, tell us so much in eloquent 
language. I will here give two examples : — 

*A trembling seized the inhabitants of the northern regions 
in their body, because of the Purosatha and the Zakkar, because 
they plundered their land. If they went out to meet them, their 
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•piiit fidled. Some were brave people bj land, others on the sea.^ 
Those who came by way of the land Amon-ra pursued them, and 
annihilated them. Thoee who entered into the mouths of the 
ITiIe were caught like birds in nets. They were made prisoners.' 

Again : — 

' It came to pass that the people of the northern regions, who 
reside in their islands and on their coasts, shuddered in their 
bodiea. They entered into the lakes of the mouths of the Nile. 
Their noses snuffed the wind ; ' their desire was to breathe a soft 
air. The king broke forth like a whirlwind upon them, to fight 
them in the battle-field, like all his heroes. Their spirit was anni- 
hikted where they stood, their soul was taken from them; a 
■Iropger than they came upon them.' 

But few years of peace and rest had passed by, 
when A new struggle, in the 11th year of Ehampsinitus, 
threatened the safety of the country from the west. 
The Maxyes attacked Egypt under the leadership of 
their king Mashashal (Massala), a son of Kapur, in 
great force, in order to obtain possession of the rich 
districts on the banks, of the Canopic mouth of the 
Kile. A great battle was fought about the month 
of Mesori in the same year, and the enemy were 
utterly defeated. The number of the enemy who 
were killed was very considerable, and as they were 
circumcised, only their hands were cut off. Not less 
was the number of the prisoners, and the amount of 
the booty, of which a detailed list has been handed 
down to us. I will here give the translation of the 
remarkable document relating to these details : — 

' How it was possible to translate so simple a sentence, in 
opposition to the first rules of grammar, by ' they were brave 
people of another country,' appears absolutely incomprehensible. 

' This phrase is used here as, in our translation of the Bible, 
of the wfld turn. Jeremiah ii. 24, xiv. 6. — Ed. 
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* Total number of hands (cut 


iOff) . 


• • 


Prisoners of war of Pharaoh belonging 




to the nation of the Maxyes : 




Commander-in-chief . 


1 


Commanders . 


• • 


5 


Maxyes: Men . 


• . 


. 1205 


Youths 


1 . • 


152 


Boys . 


. < 


121 


Total number . 
Their wives 






> . • 


342 


Girls 


• • 1 


65 


Maid-servants . 


• • 


151 


Total number . 


. a 





2175 



1494 



558 



Total number of prisoners of war of 
Pharaoh, without distinction, heads . 2052 

MaxyeSy whom the king killed on the 
spot 2175 

Other things (as booty) : 

Cattle — bulls 119 + « 

Swords, 5 cubits long . . . . 115 

Swords, 3 cubits long .... 124 

Bows 603 

Chariots of war 93 " 

Quivers 2310 

Spears 92 

Horses and asses of the Maxyes . . 183.' 

This list seems to deserve special attention, as it 
gives the impression of being a faithful and complete 
account. 

That the campaigns thus described were not the 
only ones conducted by the king on the blood-stained 
field of honour during his reign, appears from many 
inscriptions and tablets of victory. We know that he 
undertook expeditions on the south of Egypt, and 
conquered the negroes (Nahasi), the Thiraui, and the 
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Amarai or Amalai. We are also informed from the 
same sources that, besides the Furosatha, the ' Tuirsha 
of the sea ' were numbered among his enemies, and 
that the Khal (Phoenicians) and the Amprites received 
a severe chastisement from the Egyptian king. 

Of very special value are the pictures of the con- 
quered foreign kings and leaders, which the Pharaoh 
Bamses HE. caused to be painted in a long series, one 
after the other, in his so-called palace by the side of 
the temple of Amon at Medinet Abu, and tliat, as 
appears to us, in a portraiture quite true to life. So 
far as this has been preserved, we will give at least the 
translation of the appended inscriptions, as they are 
placed in order by the side of the pictures of the 
several persons : — 

* 1. The king of the miserable land of Kush (Ethiopia), 
2-3. Destroyed, 

4. The king of the libu (libja), 

5. The king of Tunes (land of the, Negroes), 

6. The king of the Mashauasha (Maxyes), 

7. The king of Tarana (land of the Negroes), 

8. The miserable king of Khita (Hethites) as a living prisoner, 

9. The miserable king of the Amori (Amorites), 

10. The leader of the hostile bands of the Zakkari (Zygritae), 

11. The people of the sea of Shairdana (Khartani), 

12. The leader of the hostile bands of the Shasu (Edomites), 

13. The people of the sea of Tuirsha (Taurus), 

14. The leader of the hostile bands of the Fu[ro8atha] Pro- 

Boditae.' 

The campaign of vengeance which Eamses III. 
undertook against several of the nations above named, 
in order to attack them in their own homes, by land 
and sea, must have been far more instructive than 
the detailed descriptions of the wars on African soil. 
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That this campaign actually took place, we have all 
reasonable assurance in the names of the conquered 
foreign cities and countries, which cover one side of 
the pylon of the temple of Medinet Abu, and which we 
will now give in an exact translation. The reader can- 
not fail to share our astonishment at recognising among 
them names well known to classical antiquity, in the 
form in which they were written 1200 years before 
the Christian era : ^ — 



'1. 


Ma . . . 


21. 


Kir . . . (Curium in Cy- 


2. 


Poro . . . 




prus), 


3. 


Pather .... (Pataraf in 


22. 


Aburoth, 




Lycia), 


23. 


Kabur (Kibyra in Cilida), 


4. 


Zi?3 . . . 


24. 


Aimal (Myle in Cilicia), 


5. 


Tharshka (Tarsus in Cilicia), 


25. 


U . . . lu (Ale in Cilicia), 


6. 


Khareby 


26. 


Kushpita (Casyponis in 


7. 


Salomaski (Salamis in Cy- 




Cilicia), 




prus), 


27. 


Kanu (comp. Caunus in 


8. 


Kathian (Kition in C3^rus), 




Caria), 


9. 


Aimar (Marion in Cyprus), 


28. 


L . . . arcs (Lanssa), 


10. 


Sali (Soli in Cyprus), 


29. 


Arrapikha, 


11. 


Ithal (Idalion in Cyprus), 


30 


Shabi, 


12. 


(M)aqua3 (Akamas in Cy- 


31. 


Zaur (Zor-Tyros in Cilicia), 




prus 1), 


32. 


Kilsenen (Colossjel in 


13. 


Tarshebi, 




Phrygia), 


14. 


Bizar, 


33. 


Maulnus (Mallos in Cilicia), 


15. 


A. ... SI, 


34. 


Samai (Syme, a Carian is- 


16. 


Aman (Mons Amanus), 




land). 


17. 


Alikan, 


35. 


Thasakha, 


18. 


Pikaz, 


36. 


Me . . . ari. 


19. 


. . . ubai, 


37. 


I-bir, I-bil, 


20. 


Kerena, Kelena (Cerynia 


38. 


Athena (Adana in Cilicia), 




in Cyprus), 


39. 


Karkamash (Coracesium in 
Cilicia). 



* A translation of this list Ls also given, with the rest of the 
nscription, by Dr. S. Birch in the Records of the Past, vol. vi., 
p. 1 7, foil. 
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Even if some of the parallel names should receive 
rectification hereafter, yet still on the whole the fact 
remains certain that, in this list of the conquered 
towns, places on the coast and islands of Asia Minor 
were intended by the !^yptians. In making the 
comparison we must at once set aside the idea, that 
the succession of the names corresponds to the situa- 
tion of the towns and countries ; since even the lists 
of the better-known towns, as for instance those of 
Canaan, are thrown together on the monuments in 
inextricable confusion. Even the assumption, which 
has lately found favour, of different campaigns having 
been made in different directions, does not help us to 
get completely over the difficulty of the totally irregu- 
lar succession of the towns. In the case before us, we 
may assimie as certain, that the places enumerated 
were the seats of Carian peoples in Asia Minor and 
on the neighbouring islands, and especially in Cilicia 
and Cyprus. I am happy to have been able first to 
point out this fact to the learned world.^ 

The rich booty, which the king carried off in his 
campaigns firom the captured cities and the conquered 
peoples, enabled him to enrich most lavishly with gifts 
not only the sanctuaries in Thebes, but also the temples 
of Heliopolis, Memphis, and other places in Egypt, to 
adorn them with buildings ' in his name,' the so-called 
* Bamessea,' and to devote the prisoners of war as slaves 
to the holy service of the gods in Upper and Lower 

* In last September's sitting of the Royal Society of the Sciences 
at Goitingen (1877) I took the opportunity to state more fully the 
proofii of these discoveries. 
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Egypt. The presents and buildings, for which the gods 
were indebted to their grateful son Bamses IH., are 
all set forth according to their situation, number, and 
description, in the great Harris papyrus, which fix)m 
this point of view has all the value of an important 
temple archive. We would have laid before our readers 
the catalogue contained in it, if only in a general sum- 
mary, if this comprehensive document, which has never 
yet been published, had been brought to our know- 
ledge in its full extent. The translations of it, which 
several scholars have wiitten with the document before 
them, are partly imintelligible, unless we have the 
original at hand, partly evidently incorrect, so that it 
is difficult to obtain a clear view of the several build- 
ings and donations mentioned in it. The Bamessea 
are found in various parts of the country. Thebes 
possesses the lion's share, and next to it Heliopolis 
and Memphis. With regard to other places, new 
temples of Eamses III. are named in a summary, in 
their succession from south to north : — 

A Eamesseum in Thinis (Vlllth nome) in honour 
of the Egyptian Mars, Anhur (called Onuris by the 
Greeks), 

A Eamesseum in Abydus (^Tlltli nome) for the 
god Osiris, 

A Eamesseum in Coptos (Vth nome), 
A Eamesseum in Apu (Panopolis, IXth nome). 
Two Eamessea in Lycopolis (Xlllth nome), 
Two Eamessea in Hermopolis (XVth nome), 
A Eamesseum in the temple- town of Sutekh, in the 
city of Pi-Eamses Miamun (the Eaamses of the Bible). 
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The reader desirous of further infonnation will 
find in my * Geographical Dictionary ' a general list 
of the buildings and sanctuaries, which Bamses III. 
erected both in Upper and Lower Egypt. The great 
Harris papyrus, which has been made known in the 
meantime, enables us to supply the gaps which were 
perceptible in that list. 

The temple of Amon at Medinet Abu, on Neb- 
ankh, the holy mountain of the dead, still remains 
the most beautiful and remarkable monument of this 
king. The rich pictures, which cover the interior and 
exterior walls, represent some detached episodes in his 
campaigns, even to an occasional lion-hunt, in a life- 
like and artistic style. The appended inscriptions 
give an instructive explanation of the pictures. Other 
inscriptions, as the one on the wall which runs along 
the south side, give us an insight into the order of 
the feasts, as it was then observed, inclusive of the 
sacrifices,^ and into the fixed holidays of the old Egyp- 
tian calendar, according to the latest arrangement. We 
find here a ' heavenly ' calendar, expressly distinguished 
fix)m the ' earthly ' one. To the general holidays be- 
longed the 29th, 30th, Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 
15th days of each month. The days are set forth 
in this order, according to the Egyptian assumption 
that the 29th day is that on which the conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon takes place, and on which 

* Sdenoe is indebted to Mr. Duemichen for the publication of 
these important lists, from which the same scholar has with great 
acamen fixed the size of several very important measures of corn 
laed in ancient times. 
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the world was created.^ So fiEu: as the several feast- 
days have been preserved, they give us a further 
iusight into the festivals celebrated at Thebes in the 
13th century B.C., as the reader will see fix)m the 
following extract: — 

1 Thot. Bifliiig of the Sothis-star (Sirins), a sacrifice for 

Amon. 
Eve of the TJaga feast. 
XJaga feast. 

Feast of Thut (Hermes). 
Feast of the great manifestation of Osiris. 

Eve of the Amon-feast of ApL 

The first five days of the Amon-feast of ApL 

Concluding day of the festival of Api. 
Special feast after the festival of ApL 

Feast of Hathor. 

Feast of sacrifice. 

Opening of the tomb (of Osiris). 

Feast of the hoeing of the earth. 

Preparation of the sacrificial altar in the tomb 

(of Osiris). 
24 „ Exhibition of [the corpse] of Sokar (Osiris) in 

the midst of the sacrifice. 
Feast of the (mourning) goddesses. 
Feast of Sokar (Osiris). 
Feast (of the father) of the palms. 
Feast of the procession of the obelisk. 
Feast of the exhibition of the image of Did. 

Feast of the coronation of Horus, which served 

also for that of king Bamses III. 
A new Amon-feast founded by Ramses III. 
Heri-feast. 
Day of the exhibition of the meadow. 



17 


99 


18 


W 


19 


W 


22 


W 


17 


PaophL 


19- 


23 „ 


12 


Athyr. 


17 


99 


1 


Khoiahk. 


20 


» 


21 


w 


22 


99 


23 


If 



25 




26 




27 




28 




30 




1 


Tyl 


6 


99 


22 


99 


29 


99 



* Comnare Horapollo, i. 10. 
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The feasts which follow these are unfortunately 
obliterated. To these particular feast-days must be 
added still further the 26th of Pachons, in comme- 
moration of the king's accession to the throne. 

On the eastern side of Thebes, Bamses III. laid the 
foundation-stone of an oracle-giving temple of the god 
Khonsu, the son of Amon and of the goddess Mut 
He likewise founded a new Bamesseum, which adjoined 
on the south the great forecourt of the temple of 
Amon, and which was dedicated to Amon of Ape. 
To this day it still stands tolerably well preserved 
m its parts, but it is a very ordinary piece of architec- 
ture, almost worthless in an artistic point of view. An 
inscription on its eastern outer side hands down to us 
the record of a royal ordinance, according to which 
Eamses IIL, in the 16th year of his reign, in the 
month Payni, appointed particular sacrifices for the 
god. The altar dedicated for this purpose was a 
work of art made of silver. 

Not only in Egypt proper, but in foreign countries 
also, temples were built in honour of the gods by 
the command of Bamses. According to a statement 
in the Harris papyrus, the king erected in the land of 
Zahi (the Philistia of later times), a Bamesseum to 
Amon in the city of Eanaan, which is already well 
known to us. A statue of the god was set up in its 
holy of holies in the name of the king. The obliga- 
tion was Imd on the tribes of the Buthen to provide 
this temple with all necessaries. 

That Bamses, in spite of his good fortune and his 
riches, did not enjoy his throne without cares and 
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alarms, is proved by a harem conspiracy, which aimed 
at his fall. The highest oflScials and servants were 
mixed up in this plot. The threads of the conspiracy 
had their centre in the women's apartments, and ex- 
tended even beyond the king's coiul. It was discovered. 
The king immediately summoned a court of justice, and 
himself named the judges who were to try and sentence 
the guilty. By great good fortune the judgments which 
were delivered have been handed down to us nearly 
complete. Science has to thank our deceased French 
friend, Dev^ria, for having first brought to light by his 
explanations this remarkable document, which is now 
in Turin.^ The names of the judges are contained in 
the following extract : — 

* And the oommission was given to the treasurer Monthu-em- 
tani, the treasurer Paif-roui, the fan-bearer Karo, the councillor 
Pi-besat, the councillor Kedenden, the councillor Baal-niahar, the 
councillor Pi-aru-stmu, the councillor Thut-rech-nofer, the royal 
interpreter Pen-rennu, the scribe Mai, the scribe Pra-em-hib of the 
chancery, the colour-bearer Hor-a, of the garrison ; to this effect : 

* Regarding the discourses which the people have spoken, and 
which ai-e unknown, you shall institute an enquiry about them. 
They shall be brought to a trial to see if they deserve death. Then 
thoy shall put themselves to death with their own hand.' 

Eamses III. warns the judges to conduct the affair 
conscientiously, and concludes with these words : — 

* If all that has happened was such that it was actually done 
by them, let their doing be upon their own heads. I am the guar- 
dian and protector for ever, and bearer of the royal insignia of 



* This document, called by M. Deveria (Journal Asvatique, 
1865)' Le Papyrus Judiciaii-e de Turin,' is translated by Mr. le Page 
Renouf in the Records of th^ Pasty vol. viii. pp, 53^ foil. — Ed. 
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jiutioe in presence of the god-king Amon-ra, and in presence of the 
prince of eternity, Osiris.' 

This is followed by a second and longer section, 
nrhich enables us to understand very clearly the result 
of the trial : — 

'These are the people who were brought up on account of 
their great crimes before the judgment-seat, to be judged by the 
treMorer Monthu-em-taui, by the treasurer Paif-roui, by the fan- 
hewer Karo, by the councillor Pi-besat, by the scribe Mai of the 
duuQcery, and by the standard-bearer Hor-a, and who were judged 
lad found guilty, and to whom punishment was awarded, that 
thdr offeooe might be expiated. 

'The chief culprit Boka-kamon. He was house-steward. He 
was brou^t up because of actual participation in the doings of the 
wife Tbi emd the women of the harem. He had conspired with 
them, and had carried abroad their commission given by word of 
moath to their mothers and sisters there, to stir up the people, 
and to assemble the malcontents, to commit a crime against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his offence, and found him guilty of having done so, and 
he was fully convicted of his crime. The judges awarded him his 
pomshment. 

'The chief culprit Mestu-su-ra. He was a councillor. He 
was brought up because of his actual participation in the doings of 
fioka-kamon, the house-steward. He had conspired with the 
women to stir up the malcontents to commit a crime against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his offence. They found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

' The diief culprit Panauk. He was the royal secretary of the 
btrem, for the service of the women's house. He was brought 
up on account of his actual participation in the conspiracy of 
B(Aa>kamon and Mestu-su-ra, to commit a crime against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his offence. They found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

* The chief culprit Pen-tuauu. He was the royal secretary of 
the harem, for the service of the women's house. He was brought 
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up on account of his actual participation in the conspiracy of 
Bokarkamon and Mestil-su-ra and the other chief culprit, who 
was the overseer of the harem of the women in the women's house, 
to increase the number of the opponents who had conspired to 
commit a crime against their lord. They set him before the elders 
of the judgment-seat. They judged his offence. They found him 
guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

* The chief culprit Pi-nif-emtu-amon. He was a land-surveyor, 
for the service of the women's house. He was brought up because 
he had listened to the speeches which the conspirators and the 
women of the women's house had indulged in, without giving 
information of them. He was set before the elders of the judgment- 
seat. They judged his offence, and found him guilty, and awarded 
him his punishment. 

* The chief culprit Karpusa. He was a land-surveyor, for the 
service of the women's house. He was brought up on account of 
the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He was set 
before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his offence, 
and found him guilty, and awarded him his piuushment. 

' The chief culprit Kha-m-apet. He was a land-surveyor, for 
the service of the women's house. He was brought up on account 
of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He was set 
before the eldera of the judgment-setit, and they judged his offence 
and found him guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

* The chief culprit Kha-em-mtuinro. He was a land-surveyor, 
for the service of the women's house. He was brought up l)ectiiise 
of the talk which lie had heard, but had kept silence. He was 
set before the elders of the judgment -scat, and they judged his 
offence and found him guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

* The chief culprit Seti-em-pi-thut. He waa a land-surveyor, 
for the service of tlie women's house. He was brought up on account 
of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He was set 
before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his offenc«, 
and found him guilty, and awarded him his jiunishment. 

* The chief culprit Seti-em-pi-amon. He was a land-surveyor, 
for the service of the women's house. He was brought up on 
account of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. He 
was set l)efore the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged 
his offence, and found him guilty, and awai-ded him his punish- 
ment. 
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'llieehief culprit Ua-ro-ma. He was a ooondllor. He was 
brought up because he bad been an ear-witness of the communica- 
tkms of th^ oyerseer of the house, and had held his mouth and kept 
aloioe, without giving any information thereof. He was set before 
the elders of the judgment-seat, and they found him guilty, and 
awarded him his punishment. 

' The chief culprit Akh-hib-set. He was the accomplice of 
Boka-kamon. He was brought up because he had been an ear- 
witness of the communications of Boka-kamon. He had been 
liis ocmfidant, without having reported it. He was set before the 
elders of the judgment-seat, and they found him guilty, and awarded 
bim his punishment. 

' The chief culprit Pi-lo-ka. He was a councillor, and scribe 
of the treasury. He was brought up on account of his actual par- 
tidpation with Boka-kamon. He had also heard his communica- 
tkms, without having made report of them. He was set before the 
Men of the judgment-seat, they found him guilty, and awarded 
kfan his punishment. 

*The chief culprit, the Libyan Inini. He was a councillor. 
He was brought up because of his actual participation with Boka- 
kamon. He had listened to his communications without having 
nuide report of them. He was set before the elders of the judg- 
ment-seat, they found him guilty, and awarded him his punish- 
ment. 

' The wives of the people of the gate of the women's house, who 
had joined the conspirators, were brought before the elders of the 
judgment-seat. They found them guilty, and awarded them their 
ponishment. Six women. 

' The chief culprit Pi-keti, a son of Lema. He was treasurer. 
He was brought up on account of his actual participation with the 
diief accused, Pen-hiban. He had conspired with him to assemble 
the malcontents, to commit a crime JEigainst their lord. He was 
broo|^t before the elders of the judgment-seat. They found him 
gailty, and awarded him his punishment. 

' The chief culprit Ban-em-us. He was the captain of the foreign 
legion of the Kushi. He was brought up on account of a message, 
which his sister, who was in the service of the women's house, had 
sent to him, to stir up the people who were malcontent (saying), 
*^ Come, accomplish the crime against thy lord." He was set be- 
ibre Kedenden, Baal-mahar, Pi-aru-sunu, and Thut-rekhnofer. 

TOL. 11. M 
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They judged him, and found him guilty, and awarded him his 
punishment. 

' Feraens who were faronght up on account of their crime, and 
on account of their actual participation with Boka-kamon, (namely), 
Pi-as and Pen-ta-ur. They were set before the elders of the judg- 
ment-seat to be tried. They found them guilty, laid them down 
upon their arms at the judgment-seat, and they died of themselves, 
without their expiation being completed. 

' The chief accused Pi-as : he was a leader of the soldiers. The 
chief accused Mes-sui : he was a scribe of the treasury. The chief 
accused Kamon : he was an overseer. The chief accused I-ri : he 
was a priest of the goddess Sokhet. The chief accused Nebze&u : 
he was a councillor. The chief accused Shat-sotem : he was a 
scribe of the treasury. Making together, 6. 

' These are the persons who were brought up, on account of 
their crime, to the judgment-seat, before Kedenden, Baal-mahar, 
Pi-aru-sunu, Thut-rekh-nofer, and Meri-usi-amon. They judged 
them for their offence, they found them guilty. They laid them 
down before the tribunal. They died by their own hand. 

* Pen-ta-ur, so is called the second of this name. He was 
brought up because of his actual participation with Thi, his mother, 
when they hatched the conspiracy with the women of the women's 
house, and because of the crime which was to have been committed 
against their lord. He was set before the councillors to be judged. 
They found him guilty, they laid him down where he stood. He 
died by his own hand. 

* The chief accused Han-uten-amon. He was a coimcillor. He 
was brought up because of the crime of the women of the women's 
house. He bad been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without 
having given information. They set him before the councillors to 
judge him. They foimd him guilty. They laid him down where 
he stood. He died by his own hand. 

The chief accused Amen-khau. He was Adon for the service 
of the women's house. He was brought up because of the ciime 
of the women of the women's house. He had been an eai* witness 
among them, without having given information. They set him 
before the councillors to be judged. They found h\m guilty. They 
laid him down where he stood. He died by his own hand. 

*The chief accused Pi-ari. He was a royal scribe of the 
harem, for the service of the women's house. He was brought up 
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bceuae of the crime of the women of the women's house. He 
hid been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without having 
gifen infonnation of it. They set him before the councillors to be 
jogged. They found him guilty. They laid him down where he 
stood. He died by his own hand. 

' These are the persons who received their punishment, and 
bd their noses and their ears cut off, because they had in &ct ne- 
glected to give full evidence in their depositions. The women had 
tiriTed and had reached the place where these were. They kept a 
bearhoQse there, and they were in league with Pi-as. Their crime 
wu thus expiated. 

' The chief culprit Pi-bast He was a councillor. His punish- 
ment was accomplished on him. He died by his own hand. 

' Hie chief culprit MaL He was scribe in the chancery. 

' The chief culprit Tai-nakht-tha. He was an officer in the 



' The chief culprit Nanai. He was the overseer of the Sakht (f ). 

' Persons, about whom it was doubtful if they had conspired 
with them with thoroughly evil intentions. 

'They laid down, without completing his expiation, the chief 
eo^nt Hor-a. He was the standard-bearer of the garrison.' 

Here ends the Turip papyrus. The following ex- 
tracts, which belong to the same trial, are found in two 
difierent firagments of the Lee and Bollin papyrus. 

The translation of the first named is as follows : — 

' .... to all the people of this place, in which I am staying, 
tnd to all inhabitants of the country. Thus then spake Penhi, 
who was superintendent of the herds of cattle, to him : " If I only 
a wilting, which would give me power and strength ! " 
* Then he gave him a writing from the rolls of the books of 
m., the great god, his lord. Then there came upon him 
a divine magic, an enchantment for men. He reached (thereby f ) 
to tiie nde | of the women's house, and into that other great and 
deep place. He formed human figures of wax, with the intention 
of having them carried in by the hand of the landnsurveyor Adi- 
; I to alienate the mind of one of the girls, and to bewitch the 
Some of the discourses were carried in, others were brought 
Mt Kow, however, he was brought to trial | on account of them, 

M 2 
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and there was found in them indtation to all kinds of wickednesSy 
and all kinds <^ yillany, which it was his intention to do. It was 
true, that he had done all this in conjunction with | the other chief 
culprits, who, like him, were without a god or a goddess. They 
inflicted on him the great punishment of death, such as the holy 
writings pronounced against him.' 

In a second fragment of the same papyrus the 
following words can be Airther made out : — 

* [He had committed this offence and was judged] for it. They 
found in it the material for all kinds of wickedness and all kinds 
of villany which his heart had imagined to do. It was true, 
(namely) [all that he had done in conjunction with] the other chief 
culprits, who, like him, were without a god or a goddess. Sudi 
were the grievous crimes, worthy of death, and the grievous sins | 
[in the country], which he had done. But now he was convicted 
on account of these grievous offences worthy of death, which he had 
committed. He died hy his own hand. For the elders, who were 
hefore him, had given sentence that he should die by his own hand | 
[with the other chief culprits, who like him] were without the 
sun-god Ka, according as the holy writings declared what should 
be done to him.' 

The contents of the KoUin papyrus, and liliewise 
a fragment of a greater papyrus, are confined to the 
following oflScial statement : — 

* He had made some magic writings to ward off ill luck ; he had 
made some gods of wax, and some human figures, to paralyze the 
limbs of a man ; | and he had put these into the hand of Boka- 
kamon, without the sun-god Ra having permitted that he should 
accomplish this, either he or the suijerintendent of the house, or 
the other chief culprits, because he (the god) said, " Let them pro- 
ceed into it, that they may furnish grounds for proceeding against 
them." Thus had he attempted to complete the shameful deeds 
which he had prepared, without the sun-god Ra having granted 
them real success. He was brought to trial, and they found out the 
real facts, consisting in aU kinds of crime and | aU sorts of villany, 
which his heart had imagined to do. It was true that he had 
purposed to do all this in concert with all the chief culprits, who 
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were Kke him. This was | a grievons crime, worthy of death, and 
grierons wickedness for the land, which he had committed. But 
thej foond out the grievous crime, worthy of death, which he had 
oonunitled. He died by his own hand.' 

The reader can now, from the preceding translations, 
form his own idea of the way in which the harem 
conspiracy endeavoured to compass the destruction of 
the Inng by magical influence. At the head of the 
women of the royal harem there was a lady, Thi, who 
is frequently named, and her son Fentaur, a second 
accused person of this name. We shall not err in 
supposing her to have been a wife of the king, and 
her son the son of Bamses m., who had plotted, 
during the lifetime of his own father, to place himself 
upon the throne. This wide-spread conspiracy, in 
which humble and distinguished persons took part, and 
above all the immediate officials of the king in the 
service of the harem, points to an agitation at the court in 
opposition to the reigning king, which vividly reminds 
us of similar events in Eastern history. In spite of the 
parts that are missing of this great trial, what has been 
preserved will always form a remarkable contribution 
to the life of the Pharaohs, and the dangers which 
threatened them in their immediate circle. 

The wife of Bamses, or at least the one of whose 
name and origin the monuments inform us, bore, be- 
sides her 'Egyptmn appellation, Ise, that is, Isis, the 
fineign name of Hema-rozath, or Hemalozatha. The 
name also of her &ther, Hebuanrozanath, has nothing 
of an Egyptian sound, so that we may suppose that 
the Fharaoh had followed the custom of the time, 
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and had brought home a foreign princess, (of Khita ? 
or Assyria?) as his wife, and had placed her beside 
him on the throne. We are accurately informed fix)m 
the monuments about the number and names of his 
sons. The list of them in the temple of victory of 
Medinet Abu is all the more precious, because it gives us 
likewise the opportunity of knowing beforehand and 
setting the names of the successors of the king. The 
foUowing are the sons in their order :— 

1. Prince Bamessu I., oommander of the infantiy, afterwards 
king Bamessu lY. 

2. Prince KameBsu II., afterwards king Kamessu YI. 

3. Prince Kamessu III., royal master of the horse, afterwards 
king Ramessa YII. 

4. Prince Eamessu IV., Set-hi-khopeshef, royal master ci the 
horse, afterwards king Eamessu YIII. 

5. Prince Pra-hi-unamif, first captain of the chariots of war. 

6. Prince Menthu-hi-khopeshef, chief marshal of the army. 

7. Prince Eamessu V., Meritum, high priest of the Sun in 
Heliopolis, afterwards king Meritum . 

8. Prince Eamessu VI., Khamus, high priest of Ptah-Sokar in 
Memphis. 

9. Prince Eamessu VII., Amon-hi-khopei«;hef. 
10. Prince Eamessu VIII., Miamun. 

Of eight otlier princes and fourteen princesses we do 
not know the names. Thek portraits have no expla- 
natory inscriptions appended. 

Among the contemporaries of the king we must 
mention, above all the rest, the Theban chief priest of 
Amon, Meribast. 

After the example of his predecessors, llamses HL 
had prepared during his lifetime his ' orbit of light,' that 
is, his future sepulchre hi the valley of the royal tombs, 
according to the pattern of the age, in the form of a 
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long tunnel in the rock, divided into rooms and halls. 
In its decoration it corresponds with the modest pro- 
portions of the other buildings of the king, being re- 
markable only for a range of side-chambers, in which, 
among other things, the possessions of the king, such 
as weapons, household furniture, and so forth, are 
represented in coloured pictures, just as they were once 
actually deposited in the rooms apportioned for them. 

After the death of king Bhampsinitus, the eldest of 
his sons ascended the throne — 

RAMESSU IV. MIAMUN UI. HAQ MAA, 

or, as he afterwards changed his name, according to 
the probable supposition of Lepsius, — 

RAMESSU rV. MIAMUN m. MAMA. ABOUT B.C. 1166. 

According to the inscriptions which cover the walls 
of the rock in the valleys of Hammamat, this Bamses 
took especial pleasure in the exploration of the desert 
mountain valleys on the Arabian side of £^ypt. 
Under the pretext of making search there for stones 
suitable for the erection of monuments, the most dis- 
tinguished Egyptians were sent away to these gloomy 
r^ons, and their mission was perpetuated by inscrip- 
tions on the rock. We will subjoin in a literal trans- 
lation the historical contents of a rock-tablet of 
the third year of his reign, in order to give an idea 
of the number of officials and workmen who, in the 
twelfth century before our era, gave Ufe to these wild 
vaUeyB. 
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The memorial tablet begins with the date of the 
27th Payni, in the third year of the reign of king 
Eamessu. We will, as usual, pass over in silence the 
long Kst of official flatteries, of which two, unusually 
detailed, must have had an historical foundation. In 
one of them the praise of the Pharaoh is sung, for that he 
had ^ laid waste the lands and plundered the inhabitants 
in their valleys,' which evidently refers to a war in 
some mountain regions. In the other it is vauntingly 
declared that ' good times were in Egypt, as in those of 
the sun-god Ka, in his kingdom, for this divine bene- 
fiactor was Uke the god Thut, on account of the keep- 
ing of the laws/ Without doubt our Kamses IV. must 
have occupied himself in bringing about orderly times 
by means of wise ordinances ; and this is the more 
likely, as it is evidently not without a purpose that the 
remark follows immediately, 'the offenders were in- 
creased, but the lies were put down, and the land was 
restored to a peaceful state in the time of his reign.' 
After the closing words, in the usual official lan- 
guage, ' he prepared joy for Egypt a hundred-thousand- 
fold,' the especial purport of the memorial tablet 
begins to be set forth in the following tenns : — 

* His heart watched to seek out something good for his father 
(Hor of Coptos), the creator of his body. He caused to be opened 
for him (9) an entrance to the holy land, wldch was not known 
before, because the (existing) road to it was too distant for all the 
people, and their consideration was not sufficient to discover it. 
Then the king considered in his mind, like his father Horns, the 
son of Isis, how he might lay down a I'oad, to I'each the place at 
his pleasure. (10) He made a circuit thi'ough this splendid moun- 
tain land, for the creation of monuments of granite for his father 
and for his ancestors, and for the gods and goddesses, who are the 
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lords of Egypt. He set up a memorial-tablet on the summit of 
this mountain, inscribed with the full name of Ving Kamessu. 

'(11) Then did the king give directions to the scribe of the 
Mj sciences, Hamessu-akhtu-hib, and to the scribe of Pharaoh, 
Hora, and to the seer, User-ma-ra-nakhtu, of the temple of Khim- 
Hor, and of Isis in Coptos, to seek a suitable site for (12) a temple 
in the mountain of Bukhan. When they had gone (thither) [they 
found a fit place], which was very good. There were great quarries 
of granite. 

' And the king issued a command, and gave directions to the 
chief priest of Amon, and the chief architect (13) Bamessu-nakhtu^ 
to Ining such (monuments) to Egypt. 

* These are the distinguished councillors, who were in his com- 
ply (namely) : 

The royal councillor User-ma-ra-Sekheper, 

The royal councillor Nakhtu-amon, 

And the Adon Kha-m-thir of the warriors, 

(14) The superintendent of the quarry, prince Amon-mas of the 
dty (Thebes), 

The superintendent of the quarry and overseer of the (holy) 
^•otis, Bok-en-khonsu, of the temple of XJser-ma-ra-Miamun, 

The colonel of the war chariots, Nakhtu-amon of the court. 

The scribe of the enlistment of the warriors, Suanar, 

Hie scribe of the Adon of the warriors, Eamessu-nakhtu, 

20 scribes of the warriors, 

20 superior officials of the court administration, 

The colonel of the marshaVs-men of the warriors, Kha-m-maa- 
uiar, 

20 marshars-men of the warriors, 

(16) 50 captains of the two-horse chariots, 

60 superiors of the seers, superintendents of the (holy) animals, 
•eers, scribes, and land surveyors, 
5,000 people of the warriors, 

(17) 200 foremen of the guild of the fishermen, 

800 redskins (Erythrseans, 'Aper) from the tribes of 'Ain (be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Nile), 

2,000 house servants of the house of Pharaoh, 

1 Adon as chief overseer (of these), 

50 men of the police (Mazai), 

The superintendent of the works of art, Nakhtu-amon, 
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3 architects for the workmen of the (18) quarries, 
130 quarrymen and masons, 

2 draftsmen, 

4 sculptors ; 

900 of the number had died in consequence of the long journey, 
making together, 8,368 men.^ 

' (19) And the necessaries for them were carried on ten carts. 
Six pair of oxen drew each cart, which was brought from i^ypt to 
the mountains of Bukhan. (20) [There were also] many runners, 
who were laden with bread, jBesh, and yegetables, for they had not 
placed them thereon (i.e. on the waggons) ; and there were also 
brought the expiatory offerings for the gods of heayen and of the 
earth from the capital city of Patoris (Thebes) in great purity. 

After some unintelligible and half-obliterated words, 
the conclusion of the inscription follows : — 

'(21) And the priests made a proper offering, the oxen were 
slain, the calves were killed, the incense steamed heayenward, wine 
flowed as if in riyers, and there was no end of the mead, in that 
place. The singers raised their song. Then was made the holy 
offering to Khim, to Horns, to Isis, [to Amon, to Mut, to Khon- 
6u], and to the divinities, the lords of these mountains. Their 
heart was joyful, they received the gifts, which may they requite 
with millions of 30-years* feasts of jubilee to theii* dear son, king 
Ramessu, the dispenser of life for ever ! ' 



* The exact total of all the persons of the expedition enume- 
rated gives the number 8,365, instead of 8,368. The difference of 
throe lies in some error of the copy which I possess. The original 
total, including those who died on the road, was 9,268. A loss of 
nearly 10 per cent, is enormous, and exemplifies the hardships 
which a sojourn in the inhospitable regions and rocky valleys of 
Hammamat inflicts upon the traveller, even to the present day. 
So much the more is the endurance and perseverance to be admired, 
with which, at the command of the Khedive, the officers of the 
Egyptian staff, for the most part Europeans and Americans, have 
now been engaged for several years in the tiisk of most carefully 
improving these sterile mountain-vallejrs. 
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With the exception of some additions to the temple 
of Ehonsu in Thebes, erected by his father, and some 
insignificant sculptures on the walls and columns of the 
great temple of Amon at Api, the memory of this king 
has not been preserved in any remarkable manner. 
With what object he sent a company so grandly 
equipped to the valley of monuments at Hammamat, 
we can hardly imderstand, since no traces have been 
preserved of important monuments bearing his name, 
llight this whole journey have been undertaken only 
with the object of driving away, or perhaps extermi- 
nating, a number of disaffected people ? The unmense 
number of 900 deaths at least favours this conjecture. 

That his rule over I^ypt was contested by a 
claimant to the throne, who was beyond the immediate 
family of Bamses m., is proved by the name of his 
successor — 

RAMESSU V. AMUNHIKHOPESHEF L MIAMUN IV., 

whose sepulchral chamber, in the valley of Biban-el- 
Holuk, was appropriated by Eamses VI., herein a true 
son of Eamses III., after he had substituted his own 
names for those of his hated rival. What this Ramses V. 
thought of himself, is proved by the contents of his rock 

tablet at Silsilis : — 

* 

' Ab a mountain of gold he enlightens the whole world, like the 
god of the circle of light. Men were enraptured at his corona- 
tkntf and the gods were highly delighted on account of his proofs 
of love, since he rendered to them what was due, whereby they 
live, as a good son does for his fiather. — His ordinances caused 
contentment, his measures doubled his kingdom and his revenues. 
Tbe Nile-god opened his mouth at his (the king's) name. There 
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was in his whole realm plenty without measure. He adorned Uie 
houses of the gods with monuments, preparing them well for eternity. 
Like the Sun in heaven is his duration of life, equalling the dura- 
tion of His life. His being is like that of Monthu. He has 
doubled the revenues of the gods for their sacrifices, which are 
well provided with all necessaries, to satisfy them by reason of 
good laws. — It was he who made the whole people what it is. 
Small and great rejoice, because they are subjected to his name. 
He is to them like the new moon, so to speak : people go to bed, 
and he is received as a benefactor ; they wake up, and he is bom as 
a father.' 

Poetic self-praises of this kind, without any historic 
background, merely cause disgust, since the empty 
forms of speech have not even the merit of beauty 
of language, or any richness of new thought. With 
the Eamessids of the 19th dynasty the true poetic in- 
spiration appears to have vanished, during a troublous 
and disastrous period, and the dry official tone and the 
legal forms seem to have taken its place. Some pro- 
ductions of value in a higher style of language prove 
on a closer examination to be copies of the master- 
pieces of earlier times. The Thutmeses, Amenhoteps, 
and Eamses 11. foimd imitators among the Pharaohs 
with Uttle trouble, but new models have now and 
henceforward disappeared from Egyptian history. 

Of the sons of Ramses III., who followed next in 
order, two seem to have reigned simultaneously, namely, 
the seventh son, Ramessu Meritum, a son of the Queen 
Muf-nofer-ari, whose cartouche, with the name Mia- 
mun Meritum, I accidentally discovered many years 
ago, during a visit to the ruins of Heliopolis, on one of 
the stones lying in the road. It led me to the conjec- 
ture, that Meritum reigned jis viceroy in Lower Egypt 
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in the name of his brother. The Theban monuments 
give us the names of this brother with perfect distinct- 
ness. He was called 

RA-NEB-MA MIAMUN R^MESSU VI. 
AMEN-m-KHOPESHEF IL NUTER HAQ-ON. 

The inscriptions which mention him speak with a 
certain emphasis of his monuments in honour of the gods; 
but of these, those which have survived the ravages 
of time are reduced to a very small number. The most 
important edifice, and the most instructive on account 
of its representations and inscriptions, is his great and 
splendid tomb in the royal valley of Biban-el-Moluk. 
The tables of the hours, with the times of the risings 
of the stars, which formed the houses of the sun's 
course in the 36 or 37 weeks of the Egyptian year, vdll 
be for all times the most valuable contribution to astro- 
nomical science in the 12th century before our era. 
According to the researches of the French savant, Biot, 
whose labours in the department of astronomical cal- 
culation, in order to fix certain epochs of Egyptian 
history, are almost the only ones which have treated 
the subject with scientific accuracy, the drawing up of 
these tables of stars would fall in the reign of Eamessu 
VL, in the year 1240 B.C. Our learned fellow country- 
man, Professor Lepsius, has, however, fi:'om his own 
point of view, sought to prove that herein lay an 
error and that, on the authority of the already cited 
table of hours in the grave of this king, the year 1194 
is indicated as the only proper date. This last view 
does not difier very much firom our calculation of 1166, 
deduced from the number of successive generations. 
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We cannot pass over in silence a record of this 
time, which has faithfully preserved the name of thfe 
king in a sepulchral chamber in Nubia. We refer to the 
following document, which we now for the first time 
present to the learned world in a literal translation : — 

'Land (which is devoted to the maintenance of the holy 
service) of the statue of king Eamessu YI., which is dedicated to 
the city of 'Ama (consisting of the following districts) : 

* I. The district to the north of Pi-ra (that is the temple of the 
sun), and of the town in the midst of the temple of Ka, the lord of 
this earth, and to the east and south of the fields of the land of 
the (statue) of Queen Nofer-tera, which is dedicated to the city of 
'Ama. (The position of this district is as follows) : (it is hounded) 

on the east hy the great mountain, 

on the north hy the papyrus field of Pharaoh, 

on the west is the river. Size, 3 x 100 cuhits. 

* II. The district at the commencement (lesha-t, head) of the 
land of Ma-iu, opposite to the field of the Adon of Wawa, 

on the south hy the land of the statue of the king, which ia 
under the administration of the chief priest Amen-em-api, 

on the east by the great mountain, 

on the north by the papyrus field of Pharaoh, which is set 
apart as a field for the Adon of Wawa, 

on the west by the river. Size, 2 x 100 cubits. 

* III. The district of the overseera of the temple of the goddess, 
east of the field just described : 

on the east by the great mountain, 

on the south by the field of the estate of the king's statue, 

which is under the administration of the Adon Meri of 

the land of Wawa, 
on the north by the field of the keeper of the herds ( 1) Bih, 
on the west by the river. Size, 4 x 100 cubits. 

* IV. The district at the commencement of the land of Thuhen, 
at the extreme west boundary of the bjisin of Thuheu, in the direc- 
tion of the papyrus field of Pharaoh, and behind the field that has 
been described : 

east by the great mountain, 

south by the papyrus field of Pharaoh, which lies east of 
the great mountain, 
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north hy the field of the land of Airos, 
west by the riyer. Size, 6 x 100 ells. 
Total BuperficieB of the fields, which belong to him (the statue), 
15 X 100 cubits. 
'Y. With regard to the high-lying field (of) Nif-ti, the Adon 
Fenni, the son of Heru-nofer, has written and set up his proprie- 
tonhip of the land of Wawa as an estate, which he has chosen, 
to famish him with (sustenance) for each ox, which is yearly 
sbiightered in his honour. 

* The circuit of the superficies of the fields of the potters' earth, 
which are in the possession of the (former) Adon of Wawa, are 
not included in the roll. 

Its west is at the gravelly land of the Adon Pen-ni, 

its south is at the gravelly fields of the Adon Pen-ni, 

on the north are the fields with potters' earth, which are the 

property of Pharaoh, 
the east is at the gravelly fields of the Adon Pen-nL 
Size of the whole, 4 x 200, and 2 x 200 cubits. 
' Anyone who will not observe these demarcations, to him will 
Amon-Ra be an avenger, from one avenging to (another) avenging ; 
Mot will take vengeance on his wife, Khonsu will take vengeance 
on his children, he shall himger, he shall thirst, he shall be 
minrAble, he shall vanish away.' 

The foregoing inscription is found in a rock-tomb 
at Anibe, little visited by travellers, on the western bank 
of the Nile, opposite the village of Ibrim, about fifty 
kilometres (31 miles) north of Ibsambul. The owner 
of the tomb was an official of king Eamessu VI., 
of the name of Penni, who, in his office as Adon or 
governor of the land of Wawa, died and was buried 
in this lonely r^on. The directions he left behind 
him, particularly with regard to the number of estates, 
the produce of which was devoted to the maintenance 
of the service of a statue of the king, hardly require an 
explanation. What makes the inscription particularly 
valuable is the designation of lands in those parts. 
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and the offices connected with them. He himself, as 
we have abeady remarked, was Adon of Wawa.^ An- 
other Adon is mentioned by the name of Meri. The 
flun-dty of Pira is the ancient designation of the modem 
place Derr, or Dirr. The city mentioned by the name 
of Ama, in which a Nubian Horns enjoyed an especial 
worship, is very often named in the inscriptions, and 
seems to have been the ancient appellation of Ibrim. 
At Pira (Derr), in all probability, was the seat of the 
administration of the whole country of Wawa. The 
districts of Ahi and the gold land of Akita * belonged 
to it, the revenues of which Penni had to collect and 
pay over to the Pharaoh. For his especial diligence in 
the fulfilment of his service to the court he was most 
warmly commended by the ' King's son of Kush ' of 
that time, whose name imfortunately is passed over in 
silence. On a royal visit, the king appears accompanied 
by the above-named Men, who is also called ' the super- 
intendent of the temple,' to recommend his officials to 
the grace of Pharaoh. Tlie statue of the royal lord, 
which had been set up, plays here an important part. 
His Majesty appears to have been mucli pleased with 
the services of his faithful servant, since he presented 
Penni with two silver vessels filled with precious oint- 
ments, as a reward of honour. Penni was certainly an 
artist, as is shown by the statue of Pharaoh, and his rock 
tomb adorned with rich sculptures in stone, but espe- 
cially by his office, mentioned in the inscriptions, of 
' master of the quarry,' besides that of a ' superintendent 
of the temple of Horus, the lord of the town of 'Ama.' 

» See Vol. I. p. 123. ^ See Vol. II. p. 79. 
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These and similar statements are confirmed by the 
pictures and writings in his eternal dwelling, where he 
rests siUTOimded by his numerous relations. The 
seveml members of his family appear aU to have held 
during their lifetime various offices in the Horus-dty of 
'Ama. I find among them a chief priest of Isis (H'at>ae), 
whose son was the Amenemapi named in the inscrip- 
tion ; also two treasurers of the king in 'Ama, a cap- 
tain of the city of 'Ama, a priest and a scribe, while 
the women are mostly named as female singers of 
Amon or of Horns, the lord of the town of 'Ama. 

When all historical data for depicting the life and 
deeds of a king fail, the family information contained 
in the tomb of a contemporary becomes of importance, 
even if it teaches us nothing else than that in the times 
of fiamessu VI. the I^yptian dominion south of the 
tropic was still maintained, and that among the ' King's 
sons of Kush ' there were several Adons, corresponding 
to the districts of Kush, to whom again were subor- 
dinated the H'a, or governors of the towns. 

Passing over in silence the two insignificant suc- 
cessors and brothers of this king, who perhajw reigned 
simultaneouslv as Pharaohs, and of whom the monu- 
ments have merely handed down the names, Bamessu 
VIL and Ramessu Vlll., we now come to the last 
Bamessids of the 20th dynasty. 

Our attention is first claimed by Ramessu IX., 
who bore the full name of 
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NOFER-KA.-RA SOTEP-EN-RA RAMESSU IX. MIAMUN VL 

KHAMUS. RO. 1133. 

It is not his deeds, about which the monuments tell us 
next to nothing, nor his buildings, which are extremely 
few in number (his pictiu'es and inscriptions are placed 
on the already existing monuments of his predecessors), 
but his relations to the chief priests of Amon at Thebes 
at this time, that require us to pay particular attention 
to his memoiy. 

The enquirer who examines th6 monuments of the 
Theban capital with a clear and discerning eye, and 
who knows how to read between the lines, cannot 
avoid being struck with the very evident fact that, fix)m 
the time of Eamses III., the holy fathers, who bore the 
highest dignity of chief priest in the temple-city of 
Amon, are always coming more and more into the 
foreground of E^ptian history. Their influence with 
the kings assumes, step by step, a growing importance. 
As formerly it was the priests who expressed in the 
name of the gods their thanks to the kings for the 
temple-buildings in Thebes, so now it is the kings who 
begin to testify their gratitude to the chief priest of 
Amon for the care bestowed on the temple of Amon 
by the erection of new buildings, and by the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the older ones. 

Li this connection, a great value belongs to the 
representations and inscriptions on the eastern wall 
and the adjoining buildings, which connect the third 
and fourth pylon to the south of the temple of Amon 
at Ape. We there see the 'hereditary prince and 
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chief priest of Amon-ra, the king of the gods, Amen- 
hotep, in the place of his father, the chief priest of 
Amon-ra in Api, Eamessu-nakht ; ' in other words, the 
diief priest Amenhotep, who had just taken the place 
of his predecessor and fether. Opposite to him stands 
king Bamcssu IX., and the meaning of his presence 
in this place is made quite clear by the appended in- 
scription : — 

' Tlie king in person, he speaks to the princes and companions 
bj his side: Give rich reward and much recompense in good 
gold and silver, and in a hundred-thousandfold of good things, 
to the high priest of Amon-ra, the king of the gods, Amenhotep, 
on soooant of these many splendid huildings [which he has 
ereeted] at the temple of Amon-ra to the great name of the divine 
bnefiictor, the king Bamessu IX.' 

The presentation of the reward took place in a 
right worthy and official manner. The appended 
document, of which a literal translation is here for 
the first time published, gives us not only information 
of this fact, but at the same time preserves for us 
an excellent example of the court language of the 
period: — 

'In the 10th year, the month Athyr, the 19th day, in the 
temple of Amon-ra, the king of the gods. The chief priest of 
Amon-ra, the king of the gods, Amenhotep, was conducted to 
the great forecourt of the temple of Amon. His (the king's) 
words uttered his reward, to honour him hy good and choice dis- 
amrses. 
' These are the princes, who had come to reward him, namely : 

the treasurer of Pharaoh and the royal councillor, Amen-hotep, 

the royal councillor, Nee- Amon, 

the secretary of Pharaoh and the royal councillor, Noferkara- 
€m-piamon, who is the interpreter of Pharaoh. 

' The discourses which were addrensed to him related to the 

]f 2 
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rewards for his services on this day in the great forecx)nrt of 
Amon-ra, the king of the gods. They were of this import : 

' Monthu was invoked as a witness ; 

' As witness is invoked the name of Amon-ra, the king of the 
gods, that of the god Hormakhu, of Ptah of Memphis, of Thot, 
the lord of the holy speech, of the gods of heaven, of the gods of 
the earth ; 

* As witness is invoked the name of Kamessn IX., the g^reat 
king of Egjrpt, the son and Mend of all the gods, for levying all 
services. Let the taxing and the usufruct of the lahours of the in- 
habitants for the temple of Amon-ra, the king of the gods, be placed 
under thy administration. Let the full revenues be given over to 
thee, according to their number. Thou shalt collect the duties. 
Thou shalt undertake the interior administration (literally, aide) 
of the treasuries, the provision houses, and of the granaries of the 
temple of Amon-ra, the king of the gods ; so that the income of the 
heads and hands for the maintenance of Amon-ra, the king of the 
gods, may be applied to the service. [Thus does] Pharaoh, thy lord, 
[reward] the deeds of a good and distinguished servant of Pharaoh, 
his lord. He shall be strengthened to do the best for Amon-ra, 
the king of the gods, the great and glorious god, and to do the beat 
for Pharaoh, his lord, who has seen and admired what thou hast 
done. This is for explanation of the commission to these (present) 
treasurers and the two councillors of Pharaoh concerning the gold, 
silver, [and all other gifls, which are given to thee as a reward].' 

In foct, the representation belonging to this inscrip- 
tion sliows tliat the words of the king were exactly 
fulfilled, for the two councillors of Pharaoh (' Ab-en- 
pira-o 'y who are named adorn the meritorious priest 
of Amon with necklaces and other jewels. 

What he did for the temple of his god is related 
to us at the place we have mentioned, in liis own 
words : — 

* Thus has the teacher of the king, the chief priest of Amon-ra, 
the king of the gods, Amenhotep, done, namely : 



1 See Vol. I. p. 2G5; Vol. II. p. 140. 
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' I found this holy house of the chief priests of Amon of old 
time, which is in the temple of Amon-ra, the king of the gods, 
bistening to decay. What was done to it dates since the time of 
King Usnrtaaen I.' I took the building in hand, and restored it 
anew in good work, and in a work pleasant to look at. I strength- 
ened its walls behind, around, and in front. I built it anew. 
1 made its columns, which were bound together with great stones 
in skilful work. I inserted in the gates great folding doors of acacia 
vood, fin: dosing them up. I biult out on its great stone wall, 
viiich is seen at the .... I built my high new house for the 
diief priest of Amon, who dwells in the temple of Amon. I in- 
arted the whole gate of [acacia wood]. The bolts in it are of cop- 
per; the engrayed pictures are of the finest gold and [silver]. I 
Inih a great forecourt of stone, which opens on the southern temple- 
kke, [to serve for] the purification in the temple of Amon. I chased 
[tlie whole with . . . . ] of Seb. I set up its great blocks of curved 
itone in the connecting hall. The valves of the doors are of acacia 
wood. I [caused to be erected one f] of great carved blocks of stone. 
The outlines of the carved work were drawn in red chalk. . . . 
The whole was inscribed with the full name of Pharaoh. — Also a 
aew treasuiy was built on the ground within the great hall which 
betrs the name : . . . . The columns are of stone, the doors of 
aada wood, painted with .... [Also I built a chamber for] the 
king. It lies behind the store-chamber for the necessaiies of the 
temple of Amon. [It is constructed] of stone, the doors and 

door- valves are of acacia wood [I made and set up statues 

in] the great splendid forecourt for each chief priest of Amon-ra 
[tke king of the gods. I laid out gardens behind] Asheru.^ They 
vere planted with trees.' 

We break off the translation here, because the great 
gape in the following lines destroy all connection in the 
sense. Towards the end, the architect declares that he 
had done all this, * to glorify my lord Amon-ra, the king 
of the gods, whose greatness, doctrine, and [power ?] 
I acknowledge.' With this is connected the usual prayer 

» 8ee Vol. I. p. 133. » See Vol. I. p. 427. 
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for life, welfare, health, and a long enjoyment of exist- 
ence for the king and — ^for himself. 

Emphatically as Amenhotep, the chief priest of 
Amon, and also called repeatedly the ' great architect 
in the city of Amon ' speaks of ' his lord the Pharaoh,* 
the power of the latter was already broken. For with 
Amenhotep the chief priests began to play that 
double part which at last raised them to the royal 
throne. It is right, therefore, to pay particular atten- 
tion beforehand to their names, since they are not only 
of importance for determining the chronology by the 
succession of their generations, but also in a purely 
historical relation they have the value of actual kings' 
names. 

To the time of the same king, who occupied such 
a peculiar position in relation to his high priest, be- 
long? the burflrlaries and thefts in the tombs of the 
earlier kings, about which a whole series of judicial 
documents on papyrus afford us express information. 
There existed in Thebes a regularly constituted thieves' 
society, formed for the secret opening and robbing of 
the tombs of the kings, in which even sacerdotal per- 
sons took a part. It requu^ed full and extensive en- 
quiries to follow the track of the offenders. Among 
the persons entrusted in the name of the king with the 
conduct of this official enquhy, according to extant 
documents, there are some officials of Pharaoh whose 
acquaintance we have already made. They are the 
following : — the chief priest of Amon, Amenhotep ; 
the governor of Thebes, Khamus; the governor ol 
Thebes, Ranebma-Xakht ; the royal councillor and 
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scribe of Pharaoh, Nes-su-amon ; the royal councillor 
and interpreter of Pharaoh, Noferkara-em-piamon ; 
Pharaoh's councillor and secretary, Pi-notem ; the 
leader of the Mazaiu (poUce), Menthu-khopeshef ; and 
some other persons, whose names we will pass over. 
The tombs, which were broken open and partly plun- 
dered, contained the kings and queens of the 11th, 
13th, 17th, and 18th dynasties, a catalogue of whom 
we have already laid before our readers.^ 

According to the arrangement of Lepsius, the fol- 
lowing are to be ranked as Pharaohs following Ra- 
messu IX. : — 

Kheper-ma-ra Sotep-en-ra Bamessu X. Amen-bi-khopeehef ; 
SekhAren-ra Miamun Bameesu XI. ; 
Vser-ma-ra Sotep-en-ra Miamun Eamessu XII. 

Their names are found only here and there on the 
monuments, most frequently in the small oracle-temple 
of £honsu in Thebes, which their forefather Eamessu 
in. had founded, and which since that time had re- 
ceived the particular attention of the kings of the 20th 
dynasty, as a sort of femily temple. The god Khonsu, 
the young son of Amon and of the goddess Mut of 
Aflheru, was worshipped in this temple in his parti- 
cular character as Khonsu-em-us Nofer-hotep, that is, 
* Khonsu of Thebes, the good and friendly,' and a 
ipedal importance was attached to his oracles on all 
grave occasions. The kings and queens enquire of 
him, and he gives his answers as he pleases. 

These introductory remarks appear to us necessary 

» See Vol. I. p. 247. 
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in order to understand the following inscription on 
a stone of the time of king Baniessu XTT., which was 
formerly set up in the temple of Khonsu. We pass 
over as unimportant for our purpose the king's names 
and titles of honour, and begin with the properly his- 
torical introduction, which, commencing at the 4th line, 
runs as follows : — 

' (4) When Pharaoh was in the riverhind of Naharain, as his 
custom was every year, the kings of all the nations came with 
humility and friendship to the person of Pharaoh. From the 
extremest ends (of their countries) tbey brought the gifts of gold, 
silver, blue and (5) green stones ; and all sorts of (sweet smelling) 
woods of the holy land were upon their shoulders, and each one 
endeavoured to outdo his neighbour. 

* Then the king of Bakhatana brought his tribute, and placed 
at the head of it his eldest daughter, to honour Pharaoh and 
to b^ for his friendship. And the woman (6) was much more 
beautiful to please Pharaoh than all other things. Then was the 
king's name written upon her, as the king's wife, Noferu-Ra. 
When the Pharaoh had come to Egypt, everything was done for 
her which a queen required to use. 

* It happened in the yeai* 15, in the month Payni, on the 22nd 
day. Then Pharaoh was in Thebes, the strong, the queen of cities, 
in order to thank (7) his father Amon-ra, the lord of Thebes, at 
his beautiful feast of Api of the south, the seat of his desire from 
the beginning. They came to announce to Pharaoh — A messenger of 
the king of Bakhatana has arrived with rich gifts for the queen. 
Then was he brought (8) before Pharaoh, together with his gifts. 
He spoke in honour of Pharaoh : " Greeting to thee, thou sun of 
the nations, let us live before thee ! " Thus he spake, while he fell 
down before Pharaoh, and repeated the message to Pharaoh : ** I am 
come to thee, the great lord, on account of Bintrresh, the youngest 
sister of the queen Noferu-ra. (9) She is suffering in her body. 
May thy Majesty send a learned expert to see her." Then 
spake Pharaoh : " Let them bring to me the learned men from 
the places of the holy sciences, and the knowers of the most inti- 
mate secreta." (10) They brought them to him forthwith. Then 
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iptke Fhanioh after a time : " Ye have been assembled here to 
hetr these words. Now, then, bring to me a man of a clever 
fflind, and a finger skilful in writing, out of your company." 
When the royal scribe, (11) Tbut-emhib, had come before Pharaoh, 
Pharaoh bade him, that he should start for Bakhatana with the 
enyqj, who was present. When the expert had reached the city 
of the land of Bakhatana, in which Bint-resh tarried after the 
manner of one possessed with a spirit, then he found himself 
(12) unable to contend with him (the spirit). 

' And the king again sent to Pharaoh, speaking thus : " Great 
loid and mler ! May thy Majesty oi*der that the god may be 
•at [Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes, to the youngest sister of 
the queen." (13) And the messenger remained with] Pharaoh till 
the 26th year. In the month Pachons (of that year), at the time 
cf the feast of Amon, Pharaoh abode in Thebes, and Pharaoh 
itood again before thegod Elhonsu of Thebes, the kind and friendly, 
while he spake thus : *' O thou good lord ! I present myself again 
before thee on account of the daughter of the king of Bakha- 
tutt." (14) Then went from thence the god Khonsu of Thebes, the 
kind and friendly, to Khonsu, the oracular, the great god, the 
drirer away of evil. Then spake Pharaoh in presence of Khonsu 
of Thebes, the kind and friendly, " Thou good lord, shouldest thou 
not charge Khonsu (15) the oracular, the great god, the driver 
away of evil, that he may betake himself to Bakhatana 1" To 
thai there was a very gracious consent. Then spake Pharaoh, 
^Oire him thy talisman to take with him. I will let his Holiness 
be drawn to Bakhatana, to release the daughter of the king of Bak- 
bataoa." (16) Thereupon a very gracious consent of Khonsu of 
Thebes, the kind and friendly. Then he gave the talisman to 
Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes, at four different times. And 
Pharaoh gave command, to cause Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes, 
to embark on the great ship. Five barks and many (17) carriages 
and horses were on his right and on his left. 

'That god reached the city of the land of Bakhatana in the 
i|Mioe of a year and five months. Then the king of Bakhatana 
and hb people and his princes went to meet Khonsu, the oracular. 
And he threw himself (18) prostrate, and spake thus : *' Come 
to us, be friendly to us, according to the commands of the 
kbg of Upper and Lower £gy]>t, Miamun Kamessu." Then 
that god went to the place where Bint-resh dwelt. Then he 
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caused the talisman to work upon the daughter of the king of 
Bakhatana. She became well (19) on the spot. Then spake that 
spirit, which possessed her, before Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes : 
''Welcome as a friend, thou great god, driyer away of eviL 
Thine is the city of Bakhatana. Thy servants are its inhabitants. 
I am thy servant. (20) I will return whence I came, to make thy 
heart satisfied about the object for which thou wast brought hither. 
May I request thy Holiness, that there may be a feast celebrated 
in my company and in the company of the king of Bakhatana f 
Then this god assented graciously to his prophet, and he said (21) : 
** Let the king of Bakhatana prepare a great sacrifice for this spirit. 
When that has been done, then will Khonsu, the oracular, unite 
himself with the spirit." And the king of Bakhatana stood there, 
together with his people, and was very much afraid. Then (22) he 
prepared a great sacrifice for Khonsu, the oracular, of ThebeSy 
an d for this spirit. The king of Bakhatana celebrated a feast for them. 
Then the glorious spirit went thence, whither it pleased him, as 
Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes, had commanded. (23) And 
king of Bakhatana was delighted beyond all measure, together with 
all the men who dwelt in Bakhatana. Then he considered in his 
heart, and he spake to them thus : '' Might it be so, that this god 
should remain in the city of the land of Bakhatana 1 I will not 
let him return to Egypt." Then (24) this god remained three 
years and nine months in Bakhatana. Then the king of Bak- 
hatana rested on his bed, and he saw as if this god stepped out 
from his holy shrine, as in the form of a golden sparrow-hawk 
he took his flight heavenwards towards Egypt. (25) When he 
awoke he was lame. Then spake he to the pi*ophet of Khonsu, the 
oracular, of Thel^es : " This god he staid among us, and now 
he withdraws to 'Egypt. His carriage must return to Egypt." (26) 
Then the king of Bakhatana had the god drawn back to Egypt, and 
gave him very many presents of all soi-ts of good things, and they 
arrived safely at Thebes. Then went Khonsu, the oracular, of 
Thebes (27) into the temple of Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and 
friendly, and he laid down the presents just as the king of Bakhatana 
had presented them to him, namely, all kinds of good things, before 
Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and friendly; he kept nothing of 
them for his house. But Khonsu, the oracular, of Thebes, (28) 
happily returned to his house in the 33rd year, in the month of 
Mechir, on the 13th day, of king Miamun Eamessu« Such was 
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what happened to him ; to hiniy the dispeiiBer oi life to-day and for 
over. 

A great number of reflections will naturally crowd 
upon the reader's mind on the perusal of this inscrip- 
tion, the first interpretation of which is due to the 
labours of two masters of our science, Dr. S. Birch 
and Monsieur E. de Koug^. Our own translation has, 
peiiiaps, the modest merit of having utilized the latest 
discoveries in old I^yptian philology for the eluci- 
dation of this stone. It is difficult to say where the 
land of Bakhatana should be sought. A journey of 
seventeen months from Thebes to the foreign city 
shows that it was very distant. The (doubtful ?) stay 
of Bamessu XII. in the riverland of Naharain sug- 
gests a Syrian town. Its identification with Bagistan, 
as proposed by E. de Rouge, as well as my own with 
Ecbatana, must be given up, in face of the fact that, 
in those times of the decay of the rule of the Bames- 
aids, such distant towns and countries could not have 
been subject to the empire of the Pharaohs. Pro- 
bably the town of Bakhi or Bakh may be referred 
to, which is mentioned in the hsts of the victories 
of Bamessu HI. and earlier kings as a conquered 
place. 

With his successor — 

MEN-MA-RA SOTEP-EN-PTAH KHAMUS MIAMUN 
RAMESSU XIU. NUTER ILA^Q^N, B.C. 1100, 

we seem to have arrived at the end of this dynasty, 
although it is proved by the monuments that some 
Bamessids, as unimportant petty kings, put forward 
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their claim to the throne of their fathers, even in the 
time of the Assyrian conqueror, Shashanq I. They 
did so truly with little success, for the chief priests of 
the god Amon had already placed the crown of the 
country on their own heads, and being the lords of 
Thebes they behaved as lords also of the whole country. 
The temple of Khonsu at Thebes, which was like- 
wise the family chapel of the last Eamessids, had been 
finished under Eamessu XTTL, as far as the open fore- 
court with the small colonnade round it. The king 
prides himself on having erected these last buildings 
* as a memorial to his father Khonsu ; * and ' the kind 
and friendly Khonsu of Thebes ' promises him as a 
reward ' the kingdom of Tum.' In other parts of 
the first hall the king insists in a still more earnest 
manner on his own importance as a builder. Thus he 
caused these words to be engraved on a carv'ed 
stone : — 

* Splendid things has he made, many and wonderful momimenta; 
all his schemes were carried out immediately like those of his 
father, the Memphian Ptah. He has embellished Thebes with 
great monuments. No other king has done the like.' 

Poor king! While he gave life to the dead stones 
by these and other inscriptions in the temple of liis 
liouse, in honour of his name, to hand down his 
remembrance to posterity, the traitor was lurking 
behind his back, who gave the death-blow to him 
and to his race. This was the chief priest of Amon, 
Hirhor, who became the founder of the following 
dynasty. 

I learn by a letter from my honoured friend, 
Mariette-Bey, that the discovery was made last year 
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(1876), at Abydus, on the spot named Shune-el-zebib, 
of a memorial-stone of Ramses XIH., bearing the 
date of the 27th year, the month Mesori, the 8th day. 
Also, in the collection of papyrus-rolls in the 
Turin Museum, as published by M. Pleyte, there exists 
what is possibly an autograph letter of the same king, 
with the 'date of the 17th year, the month Khoiahk, 
the 25th day. The contents of this MS. (omitting the 
formal introduction) will be best understood from the 
following translation : — 

' A royal order is issued to the King's son of Kush, the royal 
scriba of the warriors, the superintendent of the granaries, the 
oommander (^ Pharaoh's foreigners, Painehas, to the following 
eflect: — ^The king's order will be brought to thee, making the 
oommonication, that Jani, the Major-domus and counsellor (Ab) 
of Pharaoh has set out on his journey. His departure has been 
caoaed by commissions from Pharaoh, his lord, which he has 
stirted to execute in the land of the South. As soon as this letter 
of Pharaoh, thy lord, reaches thee, do thou act in the fullest accord 
with him, for he is to execute the commissions of Pharaoh, his 
lord, on account of which he has departed from hence. 

' Thou art to look up the hand-barrows of the great goddess, to 
loid them and put them on board the ship. Thou art to have 
them brought into his presence, where the statue is appointed to 
ittiid. 

' Thou art to have the precious stones (here follows a list of 
onknown sorts of stones) — brought together to the same place 
where the statue stands, to deliver them into the hands of the 
trtists. Let no delay be interposed in the execution of this com- 
minon, or else I should degrade thee. Behold ! I expect thy 
best attention to this message. Such is the message which is 
BMde known to thee.' 

The conclusion of the letter is clear and explicit, 
evidently on the assumption that the viceroy of 
Ethi(^ia might prove a negligent servant. 
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List of Yalubs and Prices, about b.c. 1000. 

Preliminary NoteA 
1 Ten = 10 Ket. 

1 Ket ss 9*0959 grammes =154 grains nearly (or ^ oz. Troy). 

1 TVn = 90-959 „ = 1537 grains (above ^ lb. Troy). 

Ratio of silver to copper, 1 : 80. 

1 Slave cost 3 Ten, 1 Ket, silver. 

1 Ox „ 1 Ket, silver (=8 Ten, copper). 

1 Goat „ 2 Ten, copper. 

1 Pair of Fowls (Geese 1) cost ^ Ten, copper. 

500 Fish, of a particular kind, cost 1 Ket, silver (=8 Ten, 

copper). 
800 Fish, of another kind, cost 1 Ket, silver. 
100 Fish, of a third kind, „ 1 „ „ 
1 Tena of Com of Upper Egypt cost 5-7 Ten, copper. 
1 Hotep of Wheat cost 2 Ten, copper. 

I „ „ Spelt „ 2 „ „ 
5 Hin of Honey „ 4 „ „ 
(Hence 1 Hin of Honey cost 8 Ket, copper). 
365 Hin of Honey cost 3§ Ten, silver. 
(Hence 1 Hin of Honey cost ^\ Ket, silver). 

I I Hin of Oil cost 1 7 Ten, copper. 

50 Acres (Set) of arable land cost 5 Ten, silver. 
1 Garden land cost 2 Ten, silver. 
1 Knife cost 3 Ten, copper. 
1 Razor „ 1 „ „ 

1 Metal Vessel, weighing '20 Ten, cost 40 Ten, copper. 
1 Ditto „ 6 „ „ 18 „ 

1 I>itto „ 1 „ „ 3 „ 

1 Apron of fine stuff cost 3 Ten, copper. 

The above values are derived from inscriptions, and there can 
be no doubt as to the accui-acy of their intei-pretation. 

* In the table of Egyptian Measures and Weigliti<, given in 
the Records of the Past (vol. ii. p. 164), the Kat (Ket) is esti- 
mated at 140 grains, and the Ten at 1,400 grains. The Ten is 
roughly called a Pound, and the Kat or Ket an Ounce or 
Didi-achm; but these terms by no means coiTespond to their 
actual values. The ecjuivalents of the meas^ires of capacity named 
in the following list are unknown. — Ei>. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 
THE PRIEST HIRHOR AND HIS SUOOESSORS. 

1100—906 B.C. 

* The king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the chief priest 
of Amon — 

SI-AMON (SON OF AMON) HIRHOR/ 

Thus did the ambidoiis priest of Amon, the head of 
the Theban clergy, style himself officially, when he took 
possession of the throne of Egypt, or, to speak more 
correctly, of that of the Thebaid in particular. Eamessu 
Xin., his lord, had before his own fall honoured the 
first servant of the god Amon in a distinguished man- 
ner, inasmuch as he had entrusted him with the highest 
and most important offices of the government. Hirhor 
calls himself, in the representations of his person by 
the side of the king, an * hereditary prince, the fan- 
bearer on the right of the king, King's son of Kiish, 
chief architect of the king, chief general of the army 
in Upper and Lower i^ypt, administrator of the gra- 
naries,' as Joseph was of old at the court of Pharaoh. 
Such high employments, which in the course of time 
were held by one and the same person, either together 
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or in succession, must have essentially fadlitated his 
project, when once fonned, to overthrow the sovereign. 
His position and inviolability as the chief piiest of 
Amon secured to the proud Hirhor, on the other hand, 
no inconsiderable following among the most powerful 
of all the priestly societies in the whole country, which 
gave a steady support to his secret plans. If in Upper 
E^ypt it was the inhabitants of the Theban nome and 
the piiests of Amon who took part with the new king, 
BO, on the other hand, in Lower £^ypt he had woa 
over a moderate but not to be despised number at 
the piiestly societies of the holy fethera of the 
Bamses-cily of Zoan-Tanis, who stood in. close oom- 
nection with the imperial city of lliebes owing to 
their common worship of Amon. The letters and 
documents of the first Bameasids which have come 
down to us leave not the slightest doubt upon this point. 
And yet the plans of Hirhor were not destined to at- 
tain complete success. While Eamessu XHI. and 
his successors, according to all probability, ate the 
bread of banishment in the Great Oasis, they had 
raised up in silence an enemy to the priest-kings, 
whose power and importance might be brought to 
aid their cause. 

On the east, in the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the 
great empire of the Khita had been succeeded by a 
new race of rulers, which is known . to us in history 
under the name of the Assyiian Empire. The Egyp- 
tian monuments of the time give to the successors of 
the Khita the short name which with the assistance 
of the cuneiform inscriptions we understand as Mat, 
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and they designate the king of the Mat, that is ^ the 
peoples/ as the ' great king of the Mat, the great king of 
kings.' Even though, in a representation which is more 
pompous than historically true, Hirhor conferred on 
himself the hcMorary title of conqueror of the Ruthen, 
to which in all probability he had no right, it may be 
assumed that the power of the Assyrians, these Mat, 
developed a strength which must at any rate have 
restrained the priest-king, in the internal decay of the 
I^tian empire, from thinking of conquests on the 
East 

The successors of the priest-king, whom the reader 
will find named in the Genealogical Table (IV.), were 
fcr fix)m securing a firm position in the country. Their 
most •determined enemies were the banished race of 
the Bamessids, who succeeded in fonning alliances 
with Assyria. A great grandson of that Kamessu 
XnL who was overthrown by Hirhor, according to 
oar reckoning Bamessu XVI., married an unnamed 
daughter of ' the great king of the Assyrians,' whose 
name is distinctly transmitted to us. The monuments 
call him Pallasharnes. The name in its first part re- 
minds us of the second portion of the Assyrian royal 
names, Ninip-Pallasar and Teglath-phalasar (about 
1100 B.C.), as they have been read by interpreters of 
the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. 

The consequences of such a connection of the 

banished but legitimate royal race of the Egyptians 

with the powerful dynasty of Niniveh quickly appeared. 

The AssjiTians marched against Egypt. 

At that time Pinotem I., a grandson of Hirhor, 
VOL. II. o 
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ruled the land as king and high priest. His residence 
was at Tanis, already familiar to us as the strong frontier 
fortress in the Delta towards the east. In the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, disturbances had broken out in 
the Thebaid in favour of the banished Ramessids. 
Pinotem I., who had to await the attack of the great 
king of Assyria, Nimrod, and his army, remained 
in Tanis. His son, Men-kheper-ra, was sent with full 
powers to Thebes, to check the insurrection. After 
succeeding in doing this, though how far must remain 
uncertain, he is named as the successor of his father in 
the .high priesthood of Amon. His first act was to re- 
cal the Egyptians banished to the Oasis, namely, the 
Ramessids and their adherents. This was apparently 
done with the consent of the god Amon, whose oracle 
had approved the proposal of Men-kheper-ra. 

This fact is transmitted to us by an inscription, in 
which, in spite of many lacunae, we can clearly under 
stand the general connection. I give now for the first 
time the translation of this important document, after 
having had the opportunity of again comparing it with 
the original at Thebes : — 

* (1) In the year 25, the month Epiphi, the 29th day, at the same 
time as the feast of the god Amon-ra, the king of the gods, at hia 

[beautiful] monthly feast of Ape [of the south] (2) Ne8- 

hir-hor in their multitude. It wjis the Majesty of this noble god 
Amon[-ni, the king of the gods] .... (3) Thebes. He showed 

the way to the scribes, the land-surveyors, and peojdo 

(4) In the year 25, in the first month of the year .... Amon- 
i*a, the loixi of Thebes 

(5) . . . . the higli priestof Amon-ra, the king of the gods, the 
gcnei-al in chief of the army, Men-khepei'-ra, the son of the king 

Miamim Pinotem 

at his feet. 
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(6) Their heart was joyfully moved on aooount of his design. 
He hsd come to Patoris (to the south land) in victorious power, to 
TCitore order in the land and to chastise the opponents. He gave 
to them [the punishment they deserved, and established the old 
order of things, just as] (7) it had been in the times of the reign 
of the sun-god Ra. He entered the city (of Thebes) with a 
contented soul. The families of Thebes received him with songs 
of joy. Messengers had been sent before him. The Majesty of 
this noble god, the lord of the gods, Amon-ra, the lord of Thebes, 
WIS brought out in procession. (He) (8) rewarded (?) him very 
moch. He placed him in the seat of his father as chief priest of 
Amon-ra, the king of the gods, and as general in chief of the army 
of Upper and Lower f^^ypt. He dedicated to him numerous and 
splendid wonderful works, such as had never been seen before. 

* Now [had reached its end] (9) the month Meson. On the 4th 
iatercalary day, the day of the birthday feast of Isis, at the same 
time as the feast of Amon on the new year, the Majesty of this 
gkrioQS god, the lord of the gods, Amon-ra, the king of the gods, 
WIS brought out in procession. He came to the great hall of the 
temple of Amon, and rested before the pylon of Amon. And (10) 
the general in chief of the army, Men-kheper-ra, went in to Amon-ra, 
the king of the gods. He worshipped him much with many prayers, 
and set before him an offering of all sorts of good things. Then 
the high priest of Amon-ra, Men-kheper-ra, added the words : ** O 
thou, my good lord ! There is a talk and it is repeated [by the 
people.]" (11) Then the god gave fnU asi^ent to him. Tben he 
sgun went to the god, and thus spake : ** 0, thou my good lord ! 
This talk of the people is a complaint, on account of thy anger 
s^unst those who are in the Oasis, in the land which thou hast 
appointed for them." Then the god gave full assent (12) to him. 
Therefore this chief captain lifted up his hands praying, in order to 
worship his lord. As the moon changes with the sun, thus he spake : 
"Hail to thee ! thou creator of all [being, thou bringer forth] of all 
being which exists, father of the gods, creator of the goddesses, as 
they remain in the cities and in the villages, begetter (13) of men, 
bearer of women, who dispenses life to all meu, for he is a skilful 

master of work the life .... of the great god Ptah, 

(the fashioner) [who creates provisions] in abundance, who 

brings forth sustenance for gods and men, sunshine by day, moon- 
shine by night, who traverses the heaven in peace, (14) without 

o 2 
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rest, as the greatest among the spirits, powerful as the godd 
Sokhet, resembling the sun .... [be again friendly disposed to 
the banished ones, against whom thy command went ont.] Do 
thou recal it, to heal what is diseased ; look [graciously upon] this 
people, who do not stand before thy countenance, for there are 

(15) a hundred thousand of them. Is any one able to appease 
thee, if thou at all tumest thyself away) [Hail to thee] 
thou shining beam ! [Listen to] my words on this yery day. 
Mayest thou [feel a pity for] the servants, whom thou hast banished 

(16) to the Oasis, that they may be brought back to Egypt." 
Then the great god gave full assent to him. Then went in the 
captain of the army again to the great god, speaking thus : '* O 
thou my good lord ! Since [thou hast assented] to their return, let 
it be published abroad, that thou [art] friendly [disposed] to [the 
banished ones "]. Then the great god gave full assent to him. 
Then went he in again (17) to the great god, and spake thus : " O 
thou my good lord ! Give forth a valid command in thy name, 
that no inhabitant of the land shall be banished to the far distance 
of the Oasis, that no one .... from this very day for ever.^ 
(18) Then the great god gave full assent to him. Then he spake 
again to him : '* Speak that it may be done thus according to thy 
command, which shall [be written down], on a memorial stone in] 
writing], and set up in thy cities, to last and to remain for ever." 

Then spake again the chief priest (19) of Amon, Men-kheper- 
ra : '* O thou my good lord ! Now am I contented (]) a hundred 
thousand times ; this was my intention, that all families should hear 
it. All (their) words express contentment with me. I am thy ser- 
vant in truth, [for I am thy likeness] (20) in youthful form for 
thy city. I was created as originator of all riches according to thy 
[word], when I was yet in my mother's womb. Thou didst fashion 
mo in the egg. Thou didst brinj^ me to the light to the great joy 
of thy people. Give me a beautiful duration of life (21) in the 
service of thy [being], and purity and protection from all thy 
plagues (1). Let my feet walk in thy ways, and make thy j>ath 
straight for me. May my heart be friendly towards (thy ]) house, 
to do [what tliy commands enjoin]. (22) Give me consideration 
with the great goil, in peace, that I may abide and live in thy 
glorious house. In like manner may all reward be mine from 
. . ." (23) Tlien did the high priest of Amon, Men kheper-ra, go 
in to the great god, and spake tlius : " If any one of the people 
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ihould in thy presence contradict, saying that he has done great 
things for the people, that the land may gain life, — then destroy 
him, kill him." And he gave full assent to him.' 

The distracted state of the empire could not have 
been more clearly exhibited than in this inscription. 
Even if we reject 'the 100,000 banished ones/ of 
whom the high priest speaks to the god, at all events 
the whole proceeding throws a sad light on the state 
of things then prevailing in Egypt. Persecutions and 
banishments form, in every age, a measure of the 
internal condition of an empire. That the recal of the 
banished ones from the Oasis, proposed by the priest- 
king Men-kheper-ra to the god Amon, did not spring 
fix)m any special goodness of heart, but was a politic 
measure, to quiet the agitation fermenting in the 
country, can hardly require further proof on oiu: part. 
While these events were taking place, which the 
inscription sets forth in such an ambiguous manner, it 
spears that Naromath (Nimrod), the great king of 
Assyria, who had been associated on the throne by his 
fether Shashanq, had advanced into Egypt with an army, 
not only to render help and support to the E,amessids, 
but also with the intention of conquering the country, 
and tmming it into an Assyrian dependency. Here in 
Egypt death surprised him. His mother, Mehet-en- 
usekh, was an I^ptian, in all probability a daughter 
of the 14th Eamessu. According to her desire, her* 
son, * the great king of kings,' was buried in Abydus, 
and the feasts of the dead were instituted in his lionoiu", 
the cost of which was to be defrayed from the income 
of certain estates. At the same time men and women 
were appointed for the preservation of his tomb, herds 
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of eattle were purchased, and all other things provided, 
which could serve for a worthy establishment in honour 
of the dead. 

When Egypt had thus become virtually a province 
of the Assyrian empire, Shashanq, the son of the great 
king Naromath (Nimrod), of whom we have just spoken, 
was made king. Pisebkhan I., the brother of the chief 
priest Men-kheper-ra, was, according to the Assyrian 
practice, left as under-king in Tanis, while Shashanq 
fixed his royal seat in the town of Bubastus. Men- 
kheper-ra carried on his functions as chief priest of 
Amon in Thebes, where, as we have reason to sup- 
pose, Bamses XVT. was for some time, in name at 
least, recognised as king. 

These measures were evidently taken during the 
presence of the great king of Assyria, Shashanq, in 
Egypt. ^ He visited Thebes, and did not fail, on his 
journey to the city of Amou, to pay a visit to the 
grave of his beloved son at Abydus. He was bitterly 
chagrined at its neglected state. The Egjrptian officials, 
who probably had little inclination for honouring the 
remains of an Assyrian great king, had plimdered, as 
far as they could, both the living and lifeless temple- 
revenues which had been appointed for keeping up 
the grave. They were brought to an account by the 
great King Shashanq, and, with the approval of the 
Theban god Amon, they were all punished with death. 

^ To guard against a possible confusion, we may remind the 
reader that the Shashanq here spoken of, king of Asst/riu, and 
father of Nimrod, is the gratuJ/ather of tlie Shaahanq, 807i of 
Nimrod, who is mentioned in the preceding paragraph as having 
ultimately become Shashanq I., king of EgypL (See the Genealo- 
gical Table IV.)— Ed. 
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These circumstances have been handed down to us 
in an inscription of unusual magnitude on the front side 
of a granite block in Abydus. Even though the 
whole upper half of the stone is probably wantmg, and 
must lie buried somewhere in Abydus, the under part 
is, however, well preserved, so far at least that the 
contents of this remarkable memorial tablet can be 
read without misimderstanding. It was with great 
trouble that I made a transcript from its weather-beaten 
sur&ce. It will give my readers a general representa- 
tion of the decrees of the Assyrian great king, whose 
names and titles, especially in what relates to the tnily 
Eastern appellations of honour of the king of kings, are 
completely preserved. I here give the translation of 
the part which has been preserved, in the persuasion 
that my colleagues in these studies will welcome with 
pleasure the publication of this remarkable but hitherto 
unknown inscription : — 

' [To Amon-ra spake the great king of Assyria, when] the great 
king, the king Shashanq [had visited] his son, at his beautiful 
Wial-place with his fJEtther Osiris, whei-e his body had been laid 
OD his bed of rest in the city of Nifur (Abydus), in sight of [the 
temple of Osiris] : ** Thou hast freed him from attaining to an 
infirm old age, while he remained on earth. Thou hast granted 
hm his rest. My feasts will poivEost in this, to receive the undivided 
nctaiy." Very, very much did the great god give assent to him. 

' Then spake his Majesty anew to the great god thus : ** 
thou good lord, put to death [the captains] of the army, the .... 
•eeretary, the land-surveyor, and all ... 1 whom [I] sent [with a 
eommianon] to this estate, and who plundered [the property] of the 
ahar of the Osirian great lord of Assyria, Na-ro-math (Nimrod), 
the son of Mehet-en-usekh, which is in Abydus, and all the people 
who have robbed his holy property, his people, his herds of cattle, 
his gardens, his offerings, and all that was dedicated for his 
hoDoor. Act according to thy great s|)irit from the very banning, 
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to replace them again, and to replace the women and their 
children." The great Qod assented to this most gradoualy. 

* Then his Majesty threw himself on the ground before him, and 
hisM^jesiy spake thus : '' Grant triumph to Shashanq, the great king 
of Assyria, the great king of kings, the glorious .... and all those 
who ace with him, and all warriors, and all [his people] together." 

' Then [spake to him] Amon-ra, the king of the gods : '' I will 
do [according to thy wish]. 'Hiou shalt receive (the blesdng of) 
a great age and remain on earth, and thy heir «hall sit on thy 
throne for ever.' 

' Then his Majesiy had the statue, in the form of a walking man, 
of the Osirian great king of Assyria, the great king of kings, Na- 
ro-math, brought up the river to Abydus. There were in attend- 
ance on it a large body of soldiers in many ships, no man knows 
their number, together with the ambassadors of the great king of 
Assyria. And it was set down in the splendid royal chamber of 
the holy of holies of the right eye of the sim, to carry the offerings 
on the altar-table of Nifour. According to the direddou of the 
holy anointing, the dedication was accomplished. 

* The incense was burnt in the room of the star-chamber for 
three days. This was set up for the temple-ordinances in the fona 
of a written record, according to the contents of the ordinances 
for the feasts of the gods. A memorial tablet was erected in the 
language of the land of Bab[el], containing the command [of the 
great lord] in his name. And it (tlie memorial tablet) was laid 
up in the holy of holies of the gods for ever and ever. 

* [This is the catalogue] of that which was appointed for the 
altar of the Osirian great king of the Assyrians, Na-ro-math, the son 
of Mehet-en-usekh, who is buried at Abydus. There were allotted 
(to it) the people who had l)een [bought]] out of [the countries 1] of 
the great king of Assyria, namely : Ai'romapatut, of the people of 
the Phoenicians, and obedient at call : Khu-amon .... and .... 
a Phoenician (called) Bek-ptah. [The price of] his purcliase makes in 
silver money 15 lbs. His Majesty had given for them in silver money 
20 lbs., making together 35 lbs. This is the number of that which 
they cost. The 50 arune of land, which are situated in the region 
of the heights to the south of Abydus, which is called * permanent 
duration of the kingdom (Heh-suteni),' cost 5 lbs. of silver money. 
The (fields) which are situated by the side (?) of the canal, which is 
at Abydus, an estate of 50 aruiw, for these there was paid 5 lbs. in 
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alfer money. This makes together an ebtate [of 100 8x01*88] in 
tlien two places in the region of the heights to the south of Abjdus, 
ind in the region of the heights to the north of Abjdus. For this 
«i(ate of 100 amre there was also paid 10 lbs. in silver. 

[Oatalogoe of the servants for the estate] : His servant Pi-uer, 
his servant . . . . , his servant Ari-bek, his servant Bu-pi-amon- 
khiy his servant Nai-shennu, his servant Pesh-en-Hor. Making a 
totti of 6 servants, for whom there was paid for each 3 lbs. and 
1 ooDoe of silver money, making in all l[d] pounds 6 ounces of 
■Itot money. [His boy (t) . . . . and his boy (1) . . . . son of 
Hor-si-ise, for these was paid 4| ounces of silver money. 

'Hie garden, which is situated in the district of the northern 
Ughts of Abydus, cost 2 lbs. of silver money ; the gardener, Hor- 
BMi, the son of Pen-mer, x + } ounces of silver money, the water 
Anier . . . . , the son of .... for 6} ounces of silver money. 

* Oatalogue of maid-servants : Nes-ta-tep, whose mother is 
Tat-mes ; the maiden Tat-ise, the daughter of Nebt-hepet, whose 
Bother is Ariamakh ; the maiden Tat-amon, the daughter of Pinehas, 
[tbe maiden . . . . , the daughter of .... ], each one for 5^ 
oonoes of silver money. 

'The outlay for the purchase of honey is to amoimt to 3f lbs. 
of silver money, and is charged upon the treasury of Osiiis, so 
tbtt a hin-measure of honey shall be given by the treasury of 
Oaris [for the daily supply of honey of the Osirian] great king of 
AMjria, Na-ro-math, whose father is the great king of kings, 
[Shsshanq, and whose mother is Mehet-en-usekh, for all eternity]. 
Tlie treasuiy of Osiris is charged with the money for this, neither 
mon nor less. [The outlay for the purchase] of balsam shall amount 
to 4} lbs. of silver money, and is charged on the treasury of Osiris, 
10 that 4 ounces of balsam shall be delivered from the treasury of 
(Mris every day for the offering of the Osirian great king of the 
Aflyrians, Na-ro-math, whose mother is Mehet-en-usekh, to all 
•teniity. For the provision of the balsam the treasury of Osiris is 
thus charged with the money, neither more nor less. [The outlay 
far the purchase of] incense shall amount to 5§ ounces of silver 
BODfly, and is charged on the treasuiy of Osiris, so that a bin of 
X + f ounces shall be delivered from the treasury of Osiris every day 
fer the [keeping up] of the burning of incense for the Osirian great 
king of Assyria, Na-ro-math, whoso mother is Mehet-en-usekh, 
to all times. For the procuring of the inceq9e the treasury of Osiris 
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is thus charged with the money, neither more nor less. [The 
outlay for the different persons of the spice-kitchen, and for the 
persons of the labours of the harvest, shall amount to for each] 
X + 3 ounces, and for each 1 ounce of silver money, and these are 
charged on the treasury of Osiris ; so that there shall be delivered 
[ . . . . the spice-cakes] each day from the treasury of Osiris, 
and [that there shall be delivered . . . . ] from the treasury of 
Osiris, and that there shall be delivered .... from the treasury 
of Osiris for the altars of the Osirian great king of Assyria^ Na- 
ro-math, whose mother is Mehet-en-usekh, to all eternity. For 
the support of the workmen of his spice-kitchen, the money for it 
also is charged on the treasury of Osiris. [Also for the] harvest 
workers in the upper fields, [the payments for these] are chuged 
on the treasury of Osiris, to the amount of .... in silver money, 
neither more nor less. This is the sum total of the sUver money 
for the people, which is charged on the treasury of Osiris, [so that 
all payments shall be made from it] which are to be borne by [the 
treasury of Osiris] for the altars of the Osirian great king of 
Assyria, the king of kings, Na-ro-math, the son of the great king 
of the Assyrians, Shashanq, whose mother is Mehet-en-usekh. It 
is assigned for the Osirian great king of the Assyrians, Na-ro-math, 
the son of Mehet-en-usekh, who [is buried] in Abydus, for the estate 
of 100 aruite of land, for the 25 men and women, for the gardens, 
and it amounts in silver money to 100 + xiy)S., x ounces * 

My respected colleagues in science will I think 
readily admit, that in spite of its very ruinous and in- 
jured state, this inscription is one of the most remark- 
able, and, I will add, one of the most surprising, ever 
found on the Egyptian soil. Who could have expected 
such direct evidence of the presence of an Assyrian 
great king in the valley of the Nile, when the monu- 
ments had obstinately suppressed all information of the 
fact? We can only suppose that the Egyptians, after 
the departure of their Assyrian great kings, carefully 
destroyed all their monuments, and that the one we 
have quoted only escaped the same fate because it was 
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used as a convenient block to work into some building 
in the cemetery of Abydus. 

I will add to these remarks the mention of a new 
and not less remarkable fact. It relates to the statue 
of the great king Nimrod, about which mention is 
made in the inscription. By a strange accident of fate 
this also has been preserved. From the hieroglyphic 
inscription chiseUed upon it, which has been thoroughly 
well preserved in the most important passages, I have 
recognised it in a sitting figiu-e of red granite, which is 
exhibited in the middle of the chief hall of the Egyptian 
collection in Florence. 

Who could ever have supposed that this headless 
statue represented the likeness of an Assyrian great 
king of about 1000 B.C.? But the surprises about this 
matter are not yet exhausted. I shall prove, as we go 
on, the presence of Assyrian satraps of the family of this 
same Ninirod, who have hitherto been set before our 
eyes in inscriptions, without the conjecture occiuring to 
any scholar, that Ser-'a-mat, ' the great prince of the 
peoples,' was an Assyrian oflBcial title. 

As we have already remarked, a son of that great 
king Nimrod was raised to the Egyptian throne. He 
is the same Shashanq of whom, as the founder of the 
22nd dynasty, we have to speak in the next chapter. 

At about the same time, by direction of this Sha- 
shanq, the afiair of the inheritance of the princess 
Karamat (for thus, and not Mat-ke-ra or Ea-mal^ke, 
ought the name to be read) was regulated by express 
royal command, in the name of the Theban circle of 
gods. This lady was the offspring of the marriage 
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of king Pisebkhan with a Theban (Bamessid?), audi 
axscording to a frequent Egyptian custom, she had been 
robbed of her patrimony situated in Upper E^ypt By 
her marriage with king Shashanq I., {for this Ear*aiiirt 
at was his wife), her position was completely changed. 
The ordinance, which relates to the agreement for plac- 
ing the princess in her full hereditary right, is esigcwed 
in large letters on the north wall of the third pylon tm 
the south of the great temple of Amon in IQimak. Tbe 
upper half of this wall is completely destroyed; and m 
tins case also the first lines of the inscription, wfaidi 
contained the date and the name of the king, are UiH 
fortunately wanting.^ We give the complete Iitenl 
translation of this stone document, so importimt histoil? 
cally, and leave it to our readers themselves to draw sM 
the conclusions which follow from it : — 

' Thus spake Amon-ra, the king of the gods, the great god of the 
beginning of all heing, and Mut and Khonsu, and the great gods : 

* With regard to any object of any kind, which Karamat, 
the daughter of the king of Upper Egypt, Miamim Pisebkhan, 
has brought with her, of the hereditary possession which bad 
descended to her in the southern district of the country, and with 
r^ard to each object of any kind whatever, which (1) (the people) 
of the land have presented to her, which they have at any time 
taken from the (royal) lady, we hereby restore it to her. Any object 
of any kind whatsoever [which] belongs [as an inheritance to the 
children], that [we hereby restore] to her children for all time. 
Thus speaks Amon-ra, the king of the gods, the great king of the be- 
ginning of all being, Mut, Khonsu, and the great gods : (2) '' Every 
king, every chief priest of Amon, every general, every captain, and 
the people of every condition, whether male or female, who had 



^ Among the copies taken by me at Thebes in 1851 is that of 
an inscription on stone, which begins with the names and tillee of 
Shashanq I., and thus supplies these formula?. 
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gittt designs, and they who carried out their designs later, they 
shall restore the property of all kinds, which Karamat, the daughter 
of the king of Upper Egypt, Miamun Pisebkhan, brought with 
her ts her inherited estate in the southern district (3) of the 
ooantry, together with all possessions of all kinds, which the in- 
htlntantB of the country have given her, and what they have at 
any tune taken from the lady, it shall be restored into her hand, 
we restore it into the hand of her son and of her grandson, and to 
ber daughter and to her grand-daughter, the child of the child of 
ber daughter. It shall be preserved to the latest times." 

'Again [spake Amon-ra], the king of the gods, the great god 
of the beginning (4) of all being, and Mut, and Khonsu, and the 
grett gods : " Slain shall be all people of every condition of the 
whole land, whether male or female, who shall claim any object of 
any kind whatsoever, which Karamat, the daughter of the king 
and lord of the land, Miamun Pisebkhan, brought with her, as in- 
herited estate of the south land, and any object of any kind what- 
soerer, which the inhabitants (5) of the land have given her, which 
tfaey have at any time taken from the lady as property. They 
who shall keep back any object thereof one morning after (another) 
morning, upon them shall our great spirits fall heavily, they will 
not be a helper (t) to them. They will lie in full ambush for 
them, by the side of the great god, of Mut, of Khonsu, and of the 
gMtgoda." 

' Then spake Amon-ra, the king of the gods, the great god [of 
the beginning of all being, and Mut, and Khonsu, and the great 
gods:] (6) "We will slay every inhabitant of every condition 
in the whole land, whether male or female, who shall claim any 
object of any sort whatsoever, which Karamat, the daughter of the 
king of Upper Egypt and the lord of the land, Miamun Piseb- 
khan, brought with her, as inherited estate of the south land, and 
any object of any kind whatsoever, which the inhabitants of the 
flo ^nti y have presented to her, and which they have at any time 
taken away from the lady as their possession. They who shall 
keep back any object thereof (7) one morning after the (other) 
Boming, to them shall our great spirits be heavy. We will not 
be any help to them we will sink (their) noses into the earth, we 
wilL . 
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HAT-KH£PEiURA-SOTEP-EN-RA MIAMUN SHASHAHQ L 

ao. 9ea 
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Thb throne of E^ypt was mounted, as has been nid^ ] 
by the son of an Assyrian sovereign, the great Idag t 
Nimrod, who had met his death in Egypt and WM 
buried at Abydus. This remarkable and hitherto 
unknown event— the foundation by the son of n 
actual king of Assyria of a kingdom in Ejgypt for 
himself and his family — ^is further confirmed by the 
chief names of his children and successors : for Take- 
loihy Usarkon^ Nemaroth, represent in the Eg3rptian 
form and writing the names Tiglath^ Sargon, and 
Nimrod, so well known in Assyria. 

As we have remarked above, Shashanq^ had set 
up his seat of royalty in Bubastus, and only seldom ex- 
tended his visits to the upper country of Patoris, He 
lived on the best understanding with the Eamessids, 
and therein followed the traditions of his family, who 
had contracted marriages with the daughters of the 
Bamessids, as had these also on their part with the 
daughters of the great king of Assyria. We have 
already remarked elsewhere, that the children of Ramses 

^ Written by other Egyptolog^^ Sheshonk. 
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XVI., the Prince Zi-hor-auf-ankh and the Princess Zi- 
ao-Dub-aui»-ankh, had testified their friendly homage 
to king Shashanq I. by marriage presents. 

Shashanq I. — ^the Shishak of the Bible, the Seson- 
chis of Manetho — ^has become a conspicuous person in 
the history of Egypt, in connection with the records of 
the Jewish monarchy, through his expedition against 
die kingdom of Judah. It is well known how Jeroboam, 
the servant of king Solomon, rebelled against the king 
his master. After the prophet Ahijah had publicly 
designated him beforehand, as the man best qualified 
to be the future sovereign, Jeroboam was obliged to 
save himself from the anger and the snares of the king, 
and for this reason he fled to Egypt, to the court of 
Shashanq I.^ Becalled after the death of Solomon, he 
returned to his home, to be elected king of Israel 
according to the word of the prophet, while the crown 
of Judah fell to Solomon's son, Kehoboam.^ In the 
fifth year of this latter king's reign, and probably 
at the instigation of his former guest (Jeroboam), 
Shashanq made his expedition against the kingdom of 
Judah, which ended in the capture and pillaging of 
Jerusalem. • 

This attack of the Egyptian king on the kingdom 
of Judah and the levitical cities, which the Scripture 
relates fully and in all its details, has been also handed 
down to later ages in outline on a wall of the temple of 
Amon in the Theban Api. On the south external wall, 

» 1 Kings xi 26-40. 

« 1 KingB xiL ; 2 Chron. iii. 

> 1 Kings xiv. 25-28 ; 2 Chron. xiL 
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behind the picture of the victories of king Bamessu 11., 
to the east of the room called the Hall of the Bubastids/ 
the spectator beholds the colossal image of the Egyptian 
sovereign dealing the heavy blows of his victorious 
club on the captive Jews. The names of the towns 
and districts, which Shashanq I. conquered in his ex- 
pedition against Judah, are paraded in long rows, in 
their Egyptian forms of writing, and frequently with 
Considerable repetitions, each name being enclosed in 
an embattled shield. 

We subjoin a list of them, so far as the names and 
signs are preserved in a legible form : — 



Ba-bi-tha (Rabbith) 
Ta-'an-kau (Taanacsh) 
She-n-mau (Shunem) 
Beith-Shanlau (Beth shean ?) 
Re-ha-bau (Eehob) 
Ha-pu-re-mau (Hapharaim) 
A-dul-ma (Adullam) 
She-ua-di . . . 
Ma-ha-ne-ma (Mahanaim) 
Qe-be-'ana (Gibeon) 
Beith-Huaron (Beth-horon) 
Qa-de-moth (Kedemoth) 
A-ju-lon (Ajalon) 
Ma-ke-thu (Megiddo) 
A-dir 

Judah-inalek 
Ha-an-ma 
Af-le-na (E^lon?) 
Bi-le-ma (Bileam) 
Zad-poth-el 
A . . ha . . ma 



Beith-'a-l-moth (AllemeUi) 

Ke-qa-U 

Shan-ke (Socho) 

Beith-tapuh (Beth-tappnah) 

A-bi-lau (Abel) 

Beith-zab . . 

Nu-p-a-1 

P . . d-shath 

Pa-(8hel)-keteth 

A-do-maa (EDOM) 

Za-le-ma (Zalmonah ?) 

.... lela 

.... Izau 

.... apen 

Pi-'Amaq, ' the valley-plain 

(Emek) 
'A-au-za-maa (Azmon) 
A-na-la 

Pi-Ha-qa-laa, * the stone of * 
Fe-thiu-shaa 
A-ro-ha-lel (Aroer?) 



1 » 
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PS-H»H)a-laay * the stono of' 


Ti-hBrf^l 


A-lB-io-ma 


Thel-nan 


She4»-]0th 


Hari-do-baa 


Na^i^bi-U 


Sha-li-n-laa 


She-bi-leth 


Ha-i- o-baa 


U*-ro-]dth 


Di-na-thi 


Pi-H»-qii-laay ' the stone of 


Ha-qe-le-ma 


Ne-'*-baith 


'A-l-daa.(t) 


'A-de^e-maa 


Ei-bith 


Za-pe*qe^ 


'A-l-daai 


Ma .... a 


Neb-tath 


Tk . . . . 


Jur-he-ma 


Qa-mukty ^ the garden ' 


Ari . . . m 


Pi-Na^;a-bn, *the Negeb (La 


A-d-raa 


Booth) of' 


Fi-bi-aa 


'A-za-m . . . th 


Marhe-gaa 


Ti^hed-na 


. . arink 


Pi-Ha^^le-(t), ' the stone of' 


Freth-maa 


She^iai-aa 


A-bi-r 


HaH]a 


Bal-ro-za 


Pi-Nargarba, < the Negeb of 


Beith-'A-n-th (Beth-anoth) 


TJa-hath-lu-ka 


Sha-r (1)>ha-tau 


A-iha-ha-tha-t 


A-ro-ma-then (Eamah 9) 


Pi-Harga-li, < the stone of 


Ga-le-naa 


Ha-ni-ni-aa 


A-ro-ma . . , 


Pi-Ha-ga-laOy ' the stone of 


.... r-hath 


A-le^ 


. . . raa 

• 


AHio-mam-t 


Ma . . . 


Ha-ni-ni 


A-li .... 


Anio-ran 


Jula .... 



The speech, with which the divine Amon of Thebes 
accompanies his delivery of the conquered cities to his 
beloved son, Shashanq I., contains not the shghtest 
indication from which we can construct a background 
of facts for the names of the conquered peoples, or for 
the historical events connected with them. The whole 
representation, in accordance with the general pattern 
TOL. n. p 
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of Egyptian temple-pictores, is a mere dceteton wtih^ 
out flesh and blood, wliich, as usual, gives the enqtmer 
more to guess at than to understand 

The single indication contained inthe ipeech cf 
the god Amon to the victorious king is confined to 
general appellations. The smitten peoples (Jevro ted 
Edomites) are named ^ the 'Am of a distant land' and 
the ^Fenekh* (Ph(Bnicians).^ The *Am would, kk 
this case, answer es:actly to the equivalent Hebrew 
'ilm, which mgnifies * people,' but especially the 
people of Israel and their tribes. As to the meaaokm 
of the Fenekhj I have a presentiment that we shaQ ene 
day discover the evidence of their most intimate re- 
lationship with the Jews. 

In Eamak — ^that is, to use the language of the oti 
Egyptians, in Ape — Shashanq I. built a sort of entrance 
hall, which leads from the south, close by the east waU 
of the sanctuary of Eamses HI., into the great front 
court of the temple. Seeing that the family names of 
the line of Shashanq have been perpetuated here, from 
the builder of this modest hall down to several of his 
successors, we have a full right to regard the edifice as 
the memorial hall of the Bubastids. Bespecting the 
building and the architect of this hall, some instruc- 
tive information is fimiished by a very remarkable 
inscription in the quarries of Silsilis. 

The record runs as follows : — 

* In the 21st year, in the month Fayni, at that time his Majesty 
was in his capital diy, the abode of the great presence of the god 
Hormakho. And his Majesty gave command and issued an aider 
to the priest of the god Amon, the privy councillor of the city of 

' Compare above, Yol. I. p. 258. 
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Hbrmakhii, and the aidiitect of the moniiiiiexitB of the lord of the 
had, RoT-em-BBlf whose bHU was great in all manner of work, to 
liew the best atone of Silsilis, in order to make many and great 
mooumentB for tiie temple of his glorious fikther, Amon-ra, the 
krd of Thebes. 

'His Majesty issued the order to build a great temple-gate of 
inoaght stonesy in order to glorify the city (Thebes) to set up its 
doon several cubits in height, to build a festival-hall for his father 
AffloQ-ray the king of tiie gods, and to enclose the house of the god 
with a thick walL 

' And Hor^m-safy the priest of Amon-ra the king of the gods, 
the privy councillor of the city of Hormakhu, the architect over 
tiie house of king Shashanq I. at Thebes, had a prosperous journey 
biek to the city of Fatoris (Thebes), to the place where his Majesty 
redded ; and his love was great towards his master, the lord of 
D^t^ the lord of the land, for he spake thus : — 

' " An thy words shall be accomplished, my good lord ! I 
win not sleep by night, I will not slumber by day. The building 
diaD go on uninterruptedly, without rest or pause." 

' And he was received graciously by the king, who gave him 
nA presents in silver and gold.' 

What gives a special value to this inscription — 
which tends more to the praise of the architect than 
of the king — ^is the discovery, which I first made in 
the year 1859, of the position of this architect in the 
genealogy of his race, the last scion of which, by name 
Ehnum-ab-ra — an architect like all his ancestors — has 
perpetuated his name in different places on the cliffs of 
the valley of Hammamat, in the 29th and 30th years 
of the Persian king Darius I. Hor-em-sefa, his four- 
teenth ancestor, falls exactly on the hne of the pedigree, 
on which his master and contemporary, king Sha- 
dkanq, is found.^ 

^ This statement refers to the line of architects which we have 
idded to the Genealogical Table of the Kings. (See the left column 
of Table lY., of the Boyal FamilieB of Dynasties XX.-XXYI.) 

p2 
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The quarries of Silolis have elsewhere also fbrmshed 
to this architect— who, like all lihe saccesBoro of hii 
race, was devoted to the Assyrian rulers — ^the fit oppoc^ 
tunity of immortaliziiig the memory of Elng Shaahaoq I. 
in a conspicuous manner. Qn a great memorial 'tabtel 
lihe king is seen in company with his son Aupijth. Uus 
goddess Mut, the Egyptian Istar, presents him, or bo^ 
of them (the king and his son), to the three chief gods 
of E^ypt— Amon of Thebes, Hormakhu-Tum of Helio* 
polis, Ptah of Memphis — as king and lord of the Iaii4» 
in solemn form, as beseems gods. In the inscriptaon 
beneath, the king is eulogized imder his offidal names, 
(among them that of ^ a great conqueror of aU peoplai^*) 
and it is further said of him as follows : — 



* This 18 the diTine bene&otor. The snn-god Ba has hh 
He IB the image of Hormakha. Amon lias placed him on hia 
throne to make good what he had began in taking poeseasion of 
Egypt for the second time. This is King Shashanq. He cauaed a 
new quarry to be opened in order to b^in a building, the work of 
King Shashanq I. Of such a nature is the service which he haa 
done to his father, the Theban Amon-ra. May he grant him the 
thirty years' jubilee-feasts of Ea, and the years of the god Tom. 
May the king live for ever ! ' 

After this promising introduction, the king himself 
comes forward as the speaker, and gives us the oppor- 
tunity of listening, twenty-eight centuries later, to the 
substance of the words addressed by him to the god : — 

' My gracious lord ! Grant that my words may live for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. It is a high privilege to work for 
Amon. Grant me, in recompense for what I have done, a lasting 
kingdom. I have caused a new quarry to be opened for him for 
the be^;inniD^ of a work. It has been carried out by Auputh — the 
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lugh priest of Amon, the king of the gods, and the commander-in- 
dikf of the most excellent soldiery, the head of the whole hody of 
warriors of Patoris, the son of King Shashanq L— for his lord 
Amon-ray the king of the gods. May he grant life, welfare, health, 
i long term of life, power, and strength, an old age in prosperity 1 
Mj gracions lord 1 Grant that my words may live for hundreds 
of thoosands of yean I It is a high privilege to work for Amon. 
Gnat me power, in recompense for what I have done 1 ' 

The new person, who here comes into the fore- 
ground, is the king's eldest son, Auputh, who, however, 
died afterwards before his &ther. After the example 
of the priest-kings of the line of Hir-hor, the prince 
and heir-apparent was already invested with the high 
function of chief priest of the Theban Amon. With 
this dignity was joined the high position of commander- 
in-chief of the whole military force in the South, that 
is, the land of Patoris. In a side-inscription, near the 
memorial tablet mentioned above, he has not omitted 
to recal himself once more to the special remembrance 
of future generations : — 

^Tliis was made by the chief priest of Amon-ra, the king of the 
gods, the oonmiander-in-chief and general, Anpnth, who stands at 
the bead of the whole body of the great warriors of Patoris, the 

of king Shashanq I.' 



In the hall of the Bubastids at Eamak, also, the 
name of this high-priest of the god Amon appears 
beside the name of his fEither. 

After the death of Shashanq, the throne was 
mounted by his second son, 
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-RA. lOAMUN-nSABEON L (SABGON). 
B.O. 088. 



Except a passing menticm of his name, the monu- 
ments tell us nothing about this son of Shashanq. Of 
his two wives, who are mentioned in the Egyptian 
monumental inscriptions, the one — ^by name Tashed- 
khunsu— bore him a son, Takelath (TS^th), who w«8 
his successor in the kingdom. His right as the first- 
born appears to have secured him this position. 

The second son, Shashanq, bom of his marriage 
with his second wife, ihe daughter of the Tanite king 
Hor-Fisebkhan 11., and thus of royal race, was named 
high-priest of Amon, and was invested with the same 
rank which had been held by his unde and predeceflsor* 
Auputh, as commander-in-chief of th6 soldiery ; only 
with this difference, that not only the military force of 
Patoris, but the whole Egyptian army, was placed 
under his command. 

There seems to have been a contest between the 
brothers for the crown. The inheritance, which was 
assured to the first by his right as the firstborn, seemed 
to the second to belong rightfully to him, as son of a 
royal princess. Hence we may explain the pheno- 
menon, that some monuments assign to him the xoyal 
cartouche, with the remarkable addition of * Lord of 
Upper and Lower E^ypt.' The claim, which was not 
admitted in his person, seems however to have been 
conceded to his descendants, the younger line of kings 
of the race of Shashanq. 
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Takelath (Tiglath) received, as king of Egypt, the 
name of 

HiT-RA SOTEP-EN-AMON NUTER HAQ-US MIAMUN SI-ISE 

THAKELATH L : B.O. 900: 

also called in short Thakeluth and Thakelath.^ The 
monuments pass over the history of his time with per- 
sistent silence. 

His son by his wife Kapos, an Usarkon (Sargon), 
ym his successor. His fiill name as king'ran thus : 

USEBrMA-BA SOTEP-EN-AMON MIAMUN SI-BAST 

USABEON n. B.O. 866. 

According to the monuments he had two wives. 
The first had the name, abready well-known to us, of 
£a-ra-ma. She is the mother of his first-bom son, 
Shashanq, who as crown prince was at once invested 
with the dignity of a chief-priest of Ftah of Memphis. 
In this character he conducted the burial of the Apis- 
bull, which died in the 23rd year of the rdgn of 
Usarkon IE. 

His younger brother Naromath (Nimrod), a son of 
the second wife Mut-ut-ankhes, was next appointed 
overseer of the prophets and commander of the soldiery 
ci Ehinensu (Ahnas), that is, Heracleopolis Magna; 
bot the office was also conferred on him of a governor 
of Patoris and a chief-priest of Amon of Thebes. His 
descendants,' down to the last Pi-son-Hor,' succeeded 

' The author gives also the form Thakeloth in the Genealogioal 
lUde.— Ed. 

* See the Genealogical Table lY. of Dynastias XX.-X2:yL 
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theSr fisither in the hereditary office of priesfB of 
Khnum, in the city of Heradeopolis Magna. Onthe 
other hand, the descendants of prince Shaahanq, llie 
chief-priest of Ftah of Memphis, inherited in like 
manner the high office of their father, and appear as 
officiatmg high-priests at the burial of several hcfy 
Apis-bulls. 

With Usarkon H the elder Intimate line of the 
kings died out, and a second branch within the sanift 
dynasty began, which embraces the descendants of 
Shashanq, the high-priest of Amon. After the death 
of Usarkon 11., a grandson of ShashaHq, of the same 
name, mounted the throne, and received as king the 
foil name of 
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RA. SOTEP-EN-AMON MIAMUN 
SHASHANQ H. B.O. 833. 



There is a universal silence of the monuments 
about his time and history. 

After him reigned a Thakelath, in all probability 
his son, with the full name of 



HAT-KHEPEKrRA SOTEP-EN-RA MIAMUN SI-ISE 
THAKELATH H. B.C. 800. 

He is the husband of the queen Mi-mut Keromama 
Sit-amen Mut-em-hat, a daughter of Nimrod, the high- 
priest of Amon. Their eldest son is expressly desig- 
nated by the inscriptions as high-priest of the Theban 
Amon, and as commander-in-chief of the military force 
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of the whole land ; and he was at the same time a petty 
king. He is the XJsarkon of whom so much is related 
on a long memorial tablet in the interior of the Hall 
of the Bubastids. This accoimt begins with the date 
of the 9th of the month Thoth in the 12th regnal year 
rf his father. Although the continuity of the record 
is broken in several places by greater or lesser gaps, 
yet the following sense comes out with full certainty 
from a careful examination of the still extant and 
legible portions of the great inscription. 

In the year above named, the prince Usarkon went 
to Thebes in his character of high-priest of Amon, to 
enter on his office. His mission had also the agreeable 
purpose of subjecting the Theban temple and its terri- 
toiy to a careful examination, and of restoring the 
offerings to the god Amon, and his festivals, in a 
splendid manner according to the good old custom. 
Thus came in the imlucky 15th year of the king's reign. 
Grievous times were at hand ; for, as is eiqpressly said 
in the inscription : — 

'When now had arrived the 15th year, the month Mesori, the 
25th day, under the reign of his father, the lordly Horns, the god^ 
fike prince of Thebes, the heaven could not be dietinguiehedf the 
wmn toot edipeed (literally, uxu horrible), for a sign of the (coming) 
tvmtB in this land ; as it also happened, for enemies {JkeraUy, the 
diildren of revolt) invaded with war the southern and northern 
^irtrictB (of Egypt).' 

I have not the slightest doubt that the foregoing 
Words have reference to the irruptions of the Ethiopians 
fiom the South and to the attack of the Assyrian power 
from the North. The Assyrian inscriptions will some 
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day no longer withhold £rom ns the answer ^^ ike 
question, — ^which it was of the rulers of Assyria, of lihe 
&mily of Shalmaneser ILL, who made a hostile ixk- 
vafflon of ii^ypt, and to whom the descendants ol 
Shashanq I. — ^Takelath and his son Petise, both hi^- 
priests at Memphis — as Assyrian satraps, showed them- 
selves, in remembrance of the old fiunily connection, 
especially compliant. 

The eclipse of the moon, which is mentioned in 
the discourse as a wammg of the coming events, I stills 
contmue to maintain, notwithstanding aU the objec- 
tions of M. Chabas. So long as no better-^fonnded 
objection is brought against it than such as have beea 
hitherto urged, it must surely be accepted as a &Gt| 
that on the 25th of Mesori,^ in the 16th year ci the 
reign of Song Thakelath 11., a total edipeeof the moon 
took place in Egypt. 

The rest of the inscription allows us to suppose the 
return, however temporary, of a period of rest for 
Egypt. The priest-king Usarkon used this respite to 
evince his complete devotion to Am on, the god of 
Thebes, and to his temple. The saciifices were 
established in such a manner, that certain sums of 
money were put aside for the maintenance of the 
offerings, exactly as we have already seen in the case 
of the memorial tablet of Abydus. 

Before we turn our attention to the kingdom of 
the Ethiopians, which had established itself in the 
south of Elgypt and had begun its attacks upon Eemi, 

1 I have several times confirmed the statement of the day 
firom the monument itself. 
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it seems proper first to look a little closer at the last 
descendants of the line of Shashanq, who had sunk to 
the position of petty kings in the divided realm. 
Their names and succession, with reference to their 
chronology, are given in the Genealogical Table.^ We 
here take the opportunity that occurs to make the 
reader acquainted with their fiill names : — 

USER-MA-RA SOTEP-EN-RA MIAMUN SI-BAST 
SHASHANQ IIL B.C. 768. 

USER-MA-RA SOnTEP-EN-AMON MIAMUN PIMAI. B.O. 783. 

A-KHEPER-RA SHASHANQ IV. B.C. 700. 

Their historical importance disappears in the con- 
flict of the petty kings who rose up against one 
another, now on the side of the Assyrians, now on that 
of the Ethiopians. We owe our knowledge of them 
chiefly to the Apis-bulls, whose inscribed tombstones 
refer to the reigns of these kings with all the needful 
data of time. 

The royal seat and locahty of their petty kingdom, 
in the eighth centmy, can be pretty clearly seen from 
these Apis-tablets. K they no longer possessed the 
seat of government of their old house, Bubastus in 
Lower E^ypt, the city of the goddess Bast — which had 
now become Assyrian — ^yet still the ancient and im- 
portant capital of Memphis remained in their posses- 
sion. It was here that the sacred Bull lived in the 
temple of Ftah-Sokar-Osiris ; and hence it was that 

> See Qenealogical Table lY. of the FamilieB of Dynaaties 
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the flolemn translation of the deceased Apis was nuide, 
on a car fitted with thick heavy wheeb of wood, to the 
Serapeum in the desert between the Arabian villages 
of Abusir (the ancient K-usiri, ' temple of Osiris 7 ah^ 
Saqqarah (the name of which clearly calls to remem- 
brance that of the god Sokar). 

We subjoin a literal translation of the memomJ 
stones, which the fortunate discoverer of the Serapeum, 
Mariette-Bey, brought to light during the year of our re- 
sidence on the spot and under our own eye (1850), in so 
£Eur as they relate to the above-named last kings of the 
22nd dynasty. Quite apart fix)m their special import- 
ance for determining the length of each king's rdgn, 
the reader will probably find an interest in learning the 
contents of these inscriptions, which have also contri- 
buted to throw light on the darkest parts of the great 
picture of Egyptian history, and which for the first 
time exhibit a true image of the strange Bull- worship 
practised by the people of Memphis. 



L Memorial Stone of the Priest and Seer of the Apis- 
Bull, Senebef, son of Shed-nofar-tum, and of ms son, 
THE Memphian Priest Hor-hbb. 

' In the year [2], the month [Mechirj on the [let] day, under 
the reign of king Pimai, the friend of the Apis-god in the West. 
This is the day on which this (deceased) god was carried to the 
beautiful region of the West, and was laid at rest in the graye, at 
rest with the great god, with Osiris, with Anubis, and with the 
goddesses of the nether world, in the West His introduction into 
the temple of Ptah beside his £Etther, the Memphian god Ptah, had 
taken place in the year 29, in the month Paophi, in the time of 
king Shaahanq III.' 
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II. Memorial Stone of the Hion-PRiEfirr of Memphis^ 

Fetise. 

In the year 2, the month Mechir, on the Ist day, under the 
ragn of king Pimai, the friend of the great god Apis in the West — 
Thii is the day on which the god was carried to his rest, in the 
beaotifal region of the West, and was laid in the grave, and on 
which he was deposited in his everlasting house and in his eternal 
tbode. He was bom in the year 28, in the times of the deceased 
king Shashanq IIL His glory was sought for in all places of 
Pttomih (that is, Lower Egypt). He was found, after (some) 
months, in the city of Ha-shed-abot. They had searched through 
the lakes of Natho and all the islands of Pitomih. He had been 
solemnly introduced into the temple of Ptah, beside his father, the 
Memphian god Ptah of the south wall, by the high priest in the 
temple of Ptah, the great [prince] of the Mashush (the Mazyes), 
Petiae, the son of ^e high-priest [of Memphis and the great prince 
of the] Mashush, Thakelath, and of the princess of royal race, 
Tbes-bast-pir, in the year 28,^ in the month Paophi, on the 1st 
day. The full lifetime of this god amounted to 26 years.' 



IIL Memorial Stone of the Memphian Priest, Hor-si-ise. 

* In the year 2, the month Mechir, the Ist day, under the 
mgn of king Pimai, ^e friend of the great god Apis in the West, 
the god was carried to his rest in the beautiful region of the West. 
He had been solemnly introduced into the temple of Ptah beside 
his lather, the Memphian god Ptah of the south wall, in the year 

under the reign of King Shashanq ... [in the year] 5 

ix] after he had shown his t , after they had sought for 
Ilia glory . . . ]. The full li^stime of this god amounted to 
26 years. (This tablet is dedicated) by the hereditary [prince] 
(here follows a string of titles in the priestly style) Hor-si-ise, the 
•on of the high-priest [of Memphis and prince of the] Mashush, 



' Obserre ^e discrepancy between this and No. I. It seems 
from the calculation given below, that the 29 of No. I. is the right 
(bto.— Ed. 
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Felrifle, and of the eldest of the wivoB • • . • [and bj lihe • • •] 
ThidrelaMii whose mother IMs-hoir .... is.' ^ 

lY . MmoBiAL Qkom of thb SAnuiP Prmsi^ jjib hd Sms 

PET^IOX^BASr ARD. ThAKSLASH. 

'In the 28<h year of king tftsshsnq/ 

Then foIlowB a sculpture, in wliich three men are mesa 
before the bull-headed god, ' Apis-Tum with horns on 
his head/ The first of them has cm his head the fillet 
of an Assyrian satrap ; the last is adorned with the 
youth-locks worn by royal ^and princdy peroaos. 
Above and beside these persons are the following in- 
scriptions : — 



'May he grant health, life, prosperity, to the Aasjnian 
Pet-ise, the son of the Assyrian satn^ Tliatolath — hbi molfaBr is 
19ies-hast-pir— the son of the first and greatest of the prinoe^ 
heirs of his lfajes<y Shaahanq, the son of the king and hud of tib 
land, XTsarkon IL, 

' and to his venerator and friend, the high priest of Ptah, Paf- 
tot-bast, the son of the satrap Pet-ise, whose mother is Ta-ari| a 
daughter of the satrap Thakelath, 

< and to his venerator and friend, the priest of Ptah, Thake- 
lath, the son of the satrap Pet-ise and of (his wife) Herse.' 

From these four inscriptions it i^pUows, with irre- 
fragable certainty that, imder the reign of Shashanq EEL, 
Petise and his son Peftotbast ascribe to themselves the 
title and the badges of Satraps. This was exactly the 
time when the Assyrians had laid their hands on Egypt, 
and it was only by their permission that Shashanq ruled 
as king over the low coimtry of Lower Egypt. The 
new Apis is sought for in all Lower Egypt Of Upper 

^ The order of words is here preserved to show that '' is " ends 
the inscription. — En. 
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Egypt, where XJsarkon, the king and high-priest of 
Amon, maintained the kingdom, imtil the time when 
the Ethiopian Pi-ankhi broke his power, the inscription 
is completely silent. 

On the memorial tablets of king Fimai the title 
Sar 'a en Mat (* Satrap *) disappears, and is replaced by 
another, Sar *a en Maahush, * Prince of the Maxyes,' 
doubtless with reference to the Ethiopian conquerors, 
who had at this time taken possession of the land, as 
will be shown more particularly below. 

With regard to the Apis himself, the following re- 
sults are obtained from the four memorial tablets now 
dted : — He was bom in the 28th year of the reign of 
King Shashanq m., at the city of Hashed-abot in 
Lower Egypt. Months passed by before he was disco- 
vered. On the 1st of Paophi, in the 29th regnal year 
of the king,^ he was solemnly introduced into the tem- 
ple of Ptah of Memphis. After a life of 26 years, he 
was buried in the Serapeum of Memphis on the 1st of 
Hechir in the 2nd year of the reign of King Pimai. 
His death must therefore have happened 70 days earlier, 
that is, on the 20th of Athyr. Supposing him to have 
lived 26 years complete, as the inscription expressly 
testifies, his birth must have fallen on the 20th of Athyr 
in the 28th regnal year of King Shashanq lU. In that 
case about ten months and a half would have elapsed 
till his introduction into Memphis on the 1st of Paophi 
m the 29th year of the reign of Shashanq III. 

^ The reader should carefally recal to memory our remark on 
the nambering of the regnal years of the Egyptian kings (YoL I. 
p. 315). 
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THE TWSNT7-THISD DTITASTT, OF TASIB. 

* 

Under this title, the priest Manetho, in his Book 
of the Kings, sets doTvn the reigns of the three kings :-« 

Pbtubastbs, 'with 40 years ; 
OsoBXHON, with 9 years; 
FfiAinTB, with 10 years. 

All three, again, disappear in the struggle waged 
against Egypt with vaiying success by Ethiopia fnm 
the South and Assyria from the North. Hence thett 
names emerge but occasionally in the historical recodfal 
of this time. In these, Fbtubasi!ES appears with ibf 
frill names, Se-heb-ab-ba Pbt-si-bast; Osobehoit «§ 

A-KHEPEB-BA S0T£P-EN-AM0N MlAMUN USABKAN ; and 

the third, lastly, meets us as Us(ee)ea Sotep-en-ptah 
PsiMUT. Judging from the elements contained in these 
titles, Petubastes seems to have had his royal seat in 
Bubastus ; Osorkhon in Thebes or Tanis ; Psamus in 
Memphis. The last we shall have to recognise again, 
under his Assyrian appellation of Is-pi-ma-tu, in the 
story of the conquest by the Assyrians, as a contem- 
porary of King Tirhaqa, about 700 B.C. 
And now we pass on to the Ethiopians.^ 

' The story of King Bocchoris, who stands alone in the Twenty- 
fourth Dynasty of Manetho, forms a part of the history of the 
Ethiopian sovereignty over Egypt (see below, p. 271). — Ed, 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE TWBNTY-PIFTH DYNASTY. 
THE ETHIOPIANS. 

We have already had occasion to become acquainted 
with and to estimate the position and character of Hir- 
hor, the high-priest of the Theban Amon, and founder 
of the Twenty-first Dynasty.^ Urged on by haughty 
pride, Hirhor had realized his ambitious designs, upon 
the crown of Egjrpt, had robbed his benefactor Ea- 
messu Xm. of his throne, had banished his whole 
family and connections to the Great Oasb, and had 
placed himself, to the best of his power, in the fore- 
front of Egyptian history. Eetribution was not long 
delayed; and the avenger came from Assyria. The 
history of the Dynasty ended with the overthrow of 
the royal and priestly family, which suddenly vanishes 
from the stage, as soon as Shashanq I. obtained the 
throne, to find however in Ethiopia the satisfaction of 
their lust for a sceptre and a crown. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, Egypt 
had far too much to do in defending herself and her 
independence, to trouble herself further about the 
supremacy in the South, which she had formerly won, 

. 1 See Chap, xvi., p. 191. 
VOL. U. Q 
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and till now had carefolly guarded. The * ViceroyB of 
the South ' and ' King's sons of Euah' are now starock' 
out of the official list of court dignitaries, and ^flC 
< Elngs of Eush' take their phice. The whole Qoflgi^. 
from the boundary line at the city of Syene, reoovem Mi 
freedom, and the tribes of Ethiopia b^in to enjoy « 
state of independence. Meanwhile however, if At" 
power of Egypt was no longer felt, Egyptian ci vilizatioii 
and the Egyptian doQtiine of tlie gods had mirvivtd; 
All that was wanting was a leader, to keep alive 1^ 
ideas that had been once acquired. 

Nothing could have appeared more opportuna ftl 
the priests of Amon, who had now become unpopulat^ m 
order to make their profit out of the &vourable ogigats 
tnnity of the moment, than this state of things in Ifiillia 
and Ethiopia, where the minds of an imperfedly dth 
veloped people must needs, imder skilful guidance, socm 
show themselves pliable and submissive to the dominant 
priestly caste. Mount Baikal, where Amenhotep lH. 
had already raised for the great Amon of Thebes a 
sanctuary in the form of a strongly fortified temple- 
city,^ was the site chosen by the newly arrived priests 
of Amon for the seat of their future royalty. Thi 
capital of this newly founded kingdom of Kush wai 
the city of Nap or Napata, which is so often mentionec 
in the inscriptions of Ethiopian origin. 

It is difficult to say which it was of the chief-priesfc 
of Amon of the race of Hirhor, that first enterec 
Napata and made preparations for the foundation o 

» See Vol. I., p. 415. 
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that Ethiopian kingdom which became afterwards so 
dangerous to the Egyptians. The Ethiopian monu- 
ments, from which the royal shields have been carefiiUy 
eraaed by a later Egyptian dynasty, give not the 
lightest information on this point. So much the more 
important is the drciunstance, that several successors of 
this priest, — among whom we have already met with 
the son and successor of Hirhor, — bore the same name, 
namely, that of the priest-Mng Pi-ankhi, an Egyptian 
ward, which signifies * the living one/ Before we pass 
(m to that Piankhi whose invasion of Egypt will form 
the most striking subject of this chapter, it seems con- 
Tcnient to premise, however briefly, some observations 
on the kingdom of Kush. 

As we have already stated, the sovereign en- 
throned at Napata, * the City of the Holy Mountain,' 
called himself * King of the land of Kush.' The The- 
ban Amon-ra was reverenced as the supreme god of 
the country. The king's fall name was formed exactly 
according to the old-Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
language and writing, divisions of time, and everything 
else relating to manners and customs, were preserved. 
A distinguished position was assigned to the mother, 
daughters, and sisters of the king ; each of whom bore 
the title of honour — * Queen of Kush.' 

In the course of time, the power of the Ethiopians 
extended beyond the southern boundary of Egypt; 
UU at last the whole of Patoris came into their pos- 
session, and the * great city ' of Ni-'a, that is, Thebes, 
became their capital in that region. While the Assyr- 

02 
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iaus regarded Lower Egj^t — the Muzur^ so oftea 
mentioned in the cundform inscriptions-^as their per* 
manent fief, the districts of Fatoris were virtually an 
Ethiopian province. IGddle Egypt formed a ^ mardi|* 
contested on both mdes between the two kingdoms, and 
likewise a barrier wiiich tended to hinder the outbreak 
of open hostilities between the one and the other* 

Thus the old priestly race had succeeded in again 
acquiring full possession of Thebes, the city out d 
which the Assyrian Shashanq L had chased tliem with 
contumely and shame. The loss of the ci^ of AmoB, 
through the occasional eaqpeditions of the Assyrians 
southwards, was to them equivalent to sufferii^ a oooh 
quest. That this in &ct did sometimes haj^^i, m 
shall presently see authentic evidence. 

As in Lower Egypt the Assyrians were content wiA 
drawing a tribute from the petty kings and satrape, 
whom they confirmed in power, so in Patoris and 
Middle E^pt petty kings or vassals were set up by 
the Ethiopians, whose supremacy these princes had to 
recognise, and to pay their taxes. Ethiopian garrisons 
served to guard the Ethiopic-Egyptian territory, imder 
the command of Ethiopian generals. 

Thus had I^ypt become a shuttlecock in the hands 
of the Assyrians and the Ethiopians, those princes of 
Naph or Noph^ whom we find mentioned in Scripture.* 
The great kingdom of Kemi was split up into little de- 
pendent states, which leant, now on Ethiopia, now on 

' This name, the Mazor of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, is pro- 
bably the special name of the Tanitic Nome. 

* Isaiah xix. 13 ; Jer. ii. 16,xlvi. 14, 19 ; Ezek. xxx. 13^ 16, 
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A»yria, as each foreign master gained preponderance 
for the time. 

About the year 766 (estimating the chronology by 

the sequence of generations) the Assyrians still held 

Lower E^ypt in their possession. Petty kings and 

Asyrian satraps obeyed the Great King, At this time 

a revolt broke out under an enterprising petty king of 

Sais and Memphis, by name Tafhakhth, the Technactis 

or Tnephachthus of the classic writers. Profiting by 

the momentary weakness of the Assyrian Empire, he 

had prevailed on the other princes of Lower E^ypt to 

join liim, whether through persuasion or force. As 

800Q as he was thus strengthened, he made an inroad 

with his whole force upon Middle Egjrpt, where the 

Egyptian vassals of Piankhi at once submitted to him. 

The tidings reached Piankhi, who forthwith sent 

orders to his generals to check the advance of Taf- 

nakth, and so to force the bold petty king to beat a 

retreat. 

We leave our readers to construct for themselves a 
picture of the whole campaign from the long and re- 
markable description of it preserved for us on the me- 
morial stone of Piankhi, discovered several years ago 
at Mount Barkal. This monument, a block of granite 
covered with writing on all sides, up to the very edges, 
was set up on the spot where it now stands, by command 
of the Ethiopian king K-ankhi, in remembrance of his 
^tmiplete conquest of Middle and Lower Egypt. The 
subjoined translation^ of this record will set in the 

' The translationA of tliiM iuipoi-tiuit (locuiiiont, with whicli I 
*B^ aoquaintedy one in Elnglisli and auothei* in Cierman, are far 
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dearest hi^t^ &r better than any descnptioii, iUb 
several stages ci the Ethiopian expediticm, and the pe- 
culiar position of the Egyptian petty kings and satraps. 
Of these we give a list according to the account for* 
niflhed by tl» stone : — 

King and Bsfaip TrfkaJdifli, Rince of 6hfa sad Mimpihis ; 

King Nimrody Uvd of Hieniiapolis Magna; 

Ki^g Anpothy of Ilia noma of Gljama ; 

Satnqp Shashanq, of tlia oily of Bnairia ; 

Satrap Zi-amnnraiif-ankliy of tbe cily of Mendai : 

Hia aldaat aoii Ankh-hor, orwninandar of flie titfoilHarmafdm, 

in Jjcfwet l^gypt. 
The hareditaiy lord, Bok-enrniai; 
Sain^ Nea-na-'ai (or Nea-na-Ked), of tha noma of Xoia; 
King Uaarkon, of tbe city of Baliaatiia ; 
Plrinoa Piif-tot-l»8^ of tlie city of Heraokqi^^ 
Tha heraditRry lord, Petriaay of the dty of Athxihia ; 
Satrap Pi-thfine( of Pi-ai^ta (tha Arabian noma); 
Batrap Fi-ma, of the (second) city (named) BoaiTia ; 
Satrap Nakht-hor-na-shennu, of Phagroriopolis ; 
Satrap of Tanis (not named, being a native Assyrian) ; 
Satrap of Ostradne (not named, for the same reason) ; 
Prophet of Horns, Pet-hor-sam-taui, of the city of Letopolis ; 
Prince He-ro-bi-sa, of the cities of Sa and Hesaui ; 
Prince Zi-chi-au, of Khont-nofer (Onnphites ?) ; 
Prince Pi-bi-sa, of Babylon and Nilopolis (in the Heliopolitan 

nome). 

from giving, even approximately, the right sense of all the dauaes 
of this inscription, which has been of the greatest service to me in 
the preparation of my Hieroglyphical Dictionary. In the paa- 
sages that are easy to understand the translator can claim no special 
merit. It is when he comes to the hard ones that the old proverb 
applies : * Hie Khodus, hie salta.' [The inscription has been trans- 
lated into English by Canon Ckx)k, first as a separate pamphlet 

< The Inscription of Pianchi Mer-Amon, king of Egypt, in the 

8th century b.c. Translated by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter, Ac.,' 1873— and again in the Rfcord$ of the Pcut, voL ii 
pp. 81, foU.— Ed.] 
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We have also indicated, by the addition * Vassal,' 
on the great Genealogical Table/ the princes subject 
to King Pi-ankhi, in order to show that the events, of 
which the inscription of the Ethiopian king gives us 
such precise information, must have taken place, as to 
their chronology, within the period of the one genera- 
tion between 766 and 733. 

Having premised these necessary remarks, we leave 
our readers to follow the translation of this record of 
victory. 

* In the 2l8t year, in the month Thoth, under the reign of the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Miamun Piankhi — may he live 
for ever ! — My Eoyal Majesty issued the command that men should 
be informed of what I have done, more than all my preoedessors. 
Ithe king am a part of God, a living image of Tum. As soon as 
I came out of my mother's womb I was chosen to be ruler, before 
wham the great men were afraid, knowing that I [was to bo a 
powerful lord]. 

(2) * His mother well knew that he was destined for a ruler in 
his mother's womb, he, the god-like benefactor, the friend of the 
gods, the son of Ea, who had formed him with his hands, Miamim 
Pi-ankhL 

' Messengers came to inform the king : " The lord of the West 
eoontry (that is, the Western part of the Delta), the great prince in 
the holy city (Sais), Tafiiakbth, has established himself in the nome 
[name wanting], in the nome of XoTs, in the city of Hap (Nilopolis), 
in the city [....], (3) in the city of 'Ain, in the city Pi-nub 
(Momemphis), and in the city of Memphis ; he has taken posses- 
sion of the whole West country, fi'om the Mediterranean coast (of 
Buto) up to the lx)un(lary city (between Upper and Tx>woi* Egyj)t). 
He is advancing up the river with many warriors. Tlie inhabi- 
tuitrt of both jmrts of Egypt have joined themselves to him. 
The princes and lords of the cities are like dogs at his feet. The 
brtreasen are not Hhut (against him) (4) of the nomes of the South. 



> Sec Table IV. 
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Hie citiaB of Mi-tom (Meidnm), PiHMkheiii-klMper-m (QraoodSo- 
polifl, thedty of XJsarkoii I., at tbe entrauoe to tibe Finiiiiii), KmM 
(Qi^hynothiis), Theikaiiathy and all the (other) dtieB of the Weai^ 
have opened their gates to him, througli fiaar of him. He tans 
himself to the nomes of the East They open their gates to ]iim» 
namely, the following : Habennu (the IlioBDix-citgr, Spqi^onm)^ 
Tai-UEaiy and Aphroditopolis. He is preparing (5) to bekagver 
the dty of Heradeopolis Magna. He has sarronnded it aa irilk 
aring. None who woold go out can go out^ none whowonU goiii 
can go in, because of the uninterrupted assaults. He has girt it 
round on eveiy side. All theprinces who acknowledge his power, 
he lets them abide eveiy one in his own district^ as princes attd 
kings of the dties. . And they [do homage to him] (6) as to CM 
who is distinguished through his wise mind; his heart is jcyfuL* 

' And the lords and the princes and the diiefii of the wanioi^ 
ereryone according to his dty, sent continual messages to hb 
Majesty (Le. Piankhi) to this eflfeet : ^ Art thou then siknt^ m aa 
not to wish to have any knowledge of the South countiy and of 
the inland r^gionst Ta&akhth is winning them to himadf, aiiA 
finds no one that withstands him. Nimrodi the [lord of Henno- 
polis Magna] (7) and prince of Ha-u&r (Megalopolis), has demo* 
lished the fortress of Nofrus, and has razed his city with his 
own hands, through fear that he (Ta&iakhth) should take it from 
him, in order to cut it off after the manner of the other cities. Now 
he has departed, to throw himself at his feet, and he has renounced 
allegiance to his Majesty. He is leagued with him like any [of 
the other princes. The lord] (8) of the nome of Oxyrhynchus has 
offered him gifts according to his heart's desire, of everything that 
he could find." 

' Then his Majesty sent orders to the princes and captains of 
the army, who were set over the land of Egypt (namely) the 
captain Pi-ua-ro-ma, and the captain La-mis-ke-ni, and to all his 
Majesty's captains, who were set over the land of Egypt, that they 
should hasten to prevent the arming (of the rebels) for war, to invest 
[the city of Hermopolis], (9) to take captive its inhabitants, their 
cattle, and their vessels on the river, to let no labourer go out to 
the field, nor suffer any ploughman to plough, and to destroy 
everything in the city of Hermopolis, and to fight against it with- 
out censing. And they did so. 

* Then his Majesty sent his warrioi-s to Egypt, enjoining upon 
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Uiem veiy very strictly : ** Take [care, watch, do not pass] (10) the 
oi^t in the enjoyment of play. Be on the alert against the attack 
(of the enemy), and be armed for the battle even afar off. If any 
(of the commanders) says, ' The army and the chariots are to turn 
to another city : why will ye delay to go against its aimy ? ' — ye 
flfaall fight as he has said. If any (of the enemy) attempts to fetch 
his defenders from another city, (11) turn about to meet them. If 
any of these princes should have brought with him, for his pro- 
tection, warriors from Marmarica, or combatants from those faith- 
fiil (to him), arm yourselves to fight against them. As an old hero 
HLys, ' It avails not to gather together the warriors and numerous 
cfaariota with the best horses out of the stable, but, (12) when 
going into the battle, to confess that Amon, the divine, is he who 
wnds us.' When you have arrived at Thebes, in sight of (the 
temple of) Ape, go into the water, wash yourselves in the river, 
draw yourselves up at the chief canal, unstring your bows and lay 
itdde your weapons before (13) the king (of the gods), as the 
Almighty. No strength shall the man have who despises him ; he 
makes the weak strong, and however many there be of them (the 
Ktrong), they must turn their back before the few, and be one (ever 
80 weak), he copes with a thousand. Sprinkle yourselves with the 
water from his altars of sacrifice, fall down before him on your 
&oes, and speak (14) to him thus : ' Show us the way to fight 
in the shadow of thy mighty arm. The peoples that go forth for 
thee shall beat down the enemy in many defeats.' " 

'Then they threw themselves prostrate before his Majesty 
(saying) : '' Is it not thy name that makes our arm strong ? Is it 
not thy w isdom that gives firmness to thy warriors t Thy bread 
is in our bodies during all our march, and tliy mead (15) quenches 
oar thirst. Does not thy power give us ntrength and manly 
courage at the thought of thee t An Hi*my is naught, whose com- 
mander is a coward. And who is like unto thee t Thou art the 
king whose hands create victory, a master in the work of war." 

* When they had gone (16) down the river, they iieached the 
city of Thebes, and did all that his Majesty hod commanded. 
Proceding down the stream upon the river, tliey met a number of 
vessels sailing up the stream with soldiers, sailors, and captains, of 
the bent warriors of Upper Egy})t, equipped with all munitions, 
(17) for the war against the army of his Majesty. Then they 
iuflicted on them a \crent overthrow. No one knows the number 
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of their {HnacmflCB, togeUiar ^vith their dbi|i8y wlio irore bvimi^^ as 
living i»i8(iiiar8 to the place where hie Idgestgr veaUed* 'Whm 
ihey had advanced fivther to the oityof HeradeopcfliB Maga%liiej 
arrayed themselvee finr the hattle. 

* The fdlowing is the list of the prinoes and Idngi of Iiomr 
JSgypt: 

The king Nimrody and 

The king Aupoth : 

The satrap Shashanq, of the dty of Bnsiris ] and 

The satrap Zi-amun-aaf-ankh of the city of Ibndee; and 

WiB eldest son, who was military oommander of the city of 

of Hermopolis P^urva : 
The warriors of the hereditary lord Bok-^k-nia; and 
His eldest son, the satrap (19) Nes-na-'ai of the n(nne of 

Xois : 
The grand-master of the fim-bearers in Lower Ilgypt; and 
The king ITsarkon, who resides in the city of Bnbastos and fai 

the city of XTu-n-r'a-nofer : 



and all the prinoes and kings of the cities on the West side^ opt 
the East side, and on the isl&nds between. They had gathered 

themselves together at the bidding of that one, and they sat thns 
at the feet of the great lord of the West country, the prince of the 
cities of Lower Egypt, the prophet of Neith, the Lady of Safe, (20) 
and the high-priest of Ptah (of Memphis), Tafnakhth. 

' When they had advanced further, they inflicted on them a 
great defeat, greater than ever, and captured their ships upon the 
river. When the survivors had fled, they landed on the West 
side, in the territory of the city of Pi-pek. When the earth had 
become light in the early morning (of the next day), the warriors 
of his Majesty advanced (21) against them, and army joined in 
battle with army. Then they slew much people of them, as well as 
their horses. No one knows the number of the slain. Those that 
were left alive fled to Lower Egypt, because of the tremendous 
overthrow, for it was more terrible than ever. 

* List of the people of them that were killed : Men [ ] 

(22) The king Nimrod (advanced) up the river to Upper Egypt, 
because the news had been brought to him that the city of Her^ 
mopolis Magna had fallen into the power of the enemy — meaning 
tlio warriors of his Majesty — who had captured its inhabitants 
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and their cattle. Then he came before Hermopolis. But the 
army of his Majesty was on the river at the harbonr (23) of 
the Hermopolitan nome. When they heard that the king (Nimrod) 
had stcrroiinded them on all four sides, so that none oonld go 
either out or in, they sent a messenger to his Majesty Miamun 
Pi-ankhi, the dispenser of life, (to tell him) of the complete over- 
throw which had been prepared for them by all the forces of his 
Majesty (King Nimrod). 

' Then was his Majesty wroth with them, like a panther, (and 
said) : ** Then did they leave (24) a remnant of the army of Lower 
Egypt surviving, and suffer to escape from them whosoever would 
escape in order to give information, that he might advance, so that 
they should not suffer death, (but) make their escape f I swear, 
as truly as I love the god Ea, as truly as I hallow the god Amon, 
I will myself go down the river ; I will frustrate (25) what 
that man has done; I will drive him back, even should the 
strugg^ last long; after peribrming the solemnity of the cas- 
tomary rites of the new year's feast. I will offer a sacrifice to 
my &ther Amon at his beautiful feast ; he shall celebrate his pro- 
cession on the beautiful day of the new year. I will go in peace to 
behold Amon on his beautiful feast of the Theban month (Paopi). 
I will cause his image to go forth (26) to Api of the south on his 
beautiful feast of the Theban month (Paopi), in the night of the 
feast which is established for Thebes, and which the sun-god Ea first 
instituted for him. I will conduct him back to his temple, where 
he sits on his throne. But on the day of the god's return, on the 
second of the month Athyr, I will let the people of Lower Eg^-pt 
feel the weight of my finger." ^ 

(27) ' Then the king's warriors remained in Egypt. They had 
heard of the wrath which his Majesty had conceived against them. 
Then they fought against the city of Pi-maz, in the Oxyrhynchite 
Dome, and they took it like a flood of water. And they sent a 
mesBage to his Majesty ; but his heart was not appeased thereby. 

* Then they fought against the very strong city of Ta-tehan 
(now Tehneh), and they found it filled (28) with soldiers, from 
the best warriors of Lower Egypt. Then they made the batter- 



1 Literally, ' taste the taste of my finger.' Compare the boast 
of Reboboam, ' My little finger shall be thicker than my father's 
loins ' (1 Kings xiL 10)..Ed. 
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ing^ram play against ity which tiirew down its walk. Thflfjr in- 
flicted on them a great overthrow — no one knows the nnmben — 
among them (the slain) was also the son of the satrap Tuftialrhth. 
Then they sent a message to his MigeBfy ; bat his heart was not 
appeased thereby. 

(29) 'Then they fought against the dty of Ha-bennn and 
broke it open, and the warriors of his Migesty entered. Then they 
sent a messagiB to his Mijesty; but his heart was not appeased 
thereby. 

^ In the month Thoth, on the 9th day of t^e month, when his 
Migesty had gone down to Thebes, he celebrated the feast of Amdi 
in the Theban month PaopL When his Mugestf had sailed (SO) 
down the river to he ciiy of Heqnopolis Magna, he came ictOk 
out of the cabin of his ship, cansed the horses to be hamessed, and 
mounted his war-chariots, the names of which were, * The Ibar of 
his M^esty reaches to the Asiatics,' and, * The hearts of all men 
fear him.' When his M^esty had marched on, he threw Kiyir^M^ 
npon the (31) haters of his warriors, full of wrath against tibem, 
like the panther, (saying) : ^Are they not standing theret 
Eighty iTtell you ! This is loitering over my business t The tiina 
is at length come once for all to make the land of Lower IJgypt 
respect me." A mighty overthrow was inflicted upon them, 
frightful for the slaughter which they suflered. 

' His tent was pitched on the south-west of Hermopolis Magna. 
The city remained cut ofl* (32) continually. A rampart was 
thrown up, to overtop the high wall of the fortress. When the 
wooden structure (raised) against it was high enough, the archers 
shot in (their arrows), and the catapults {lit, slinging-machines) 
threw stones, so as continually to kill the people. This lasted 
three days. Then those in Hermopolis had become stinking, and 
had lost their sweet savour.* (33) Then Hermopolis surrendered, 



* We translate this literally after Dr. Brugsch, without ven- 
turing to decide whether (as we suppose) it is a figui*e, not uncom- 
mon, for the distress of the Hermopolites, or whether it means 
(more literally) that the stench of the corpses drove them to siu*- 
ronder. The parallel is striking with Isaiah iii. 24, * instead of 
sweet smell there shall be stink " (Compear Gen. xxxiv. 30 ; Exod. 
v. 21 ; 1 Sam. xxvii. 12; IsaLih xxxiv. 3; Joel ii. 20; Amos 
iv. 10).— Ed. 
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and sapplicated the king of Lower Egypt, and ambassadors came 

out of it and presented themselves with all things good to behold 

—gold, precioiui stones, garments of cotton — (before his Majesty), 

who had pat on the serpent-diadem, in order to inspire respect 

for his presence. But several days passed before they dared to 

sapplicate his Unens. Then (Nimrod) sent forth (34) his wife, 

the qneen and daughter of a king, Nes-thent-nes, to sapplicate 

the queens and the royal concubines and the king's daughters 

and sisters. And they threw themselves prostrate in the women's 

house before the queens (saying) : ** Pray come to me, ye queens, 

king's daughters, and king's sisters ! Appease Horus, the ruler 

of the palace. Exalted is his person, great his triumph. Cause 

(S5) his [anger to be appeased before] my [prayer] ; else he will 

give [over to death the king, my husband, but] (36) he is brought 

low." When they had finished [their speech, her Majesty] (37) 

was moved in her heart at the supplication of the queen 

(38-50) (This part of the inscription is entirely erased) 

(51) before (1) thee. Who is leader? Who is leader] Who, 
▼ben he is led, who is led . . . . (52) to thee the boon of living. 
Is not the swollen stream like an arrow t I am .... 

(53) ' The inhabitants of the South bowed down ; the people 
of the North said, " Let us be under thy shadow ! If any one has 
done wrong, let him [come] to [thee] (54) with his peace-offerings. 
Hus is the helm which turns about (like a ship) its governor 
towards him who belongs (henceforth) to the divine person. He 
has seen the fire in ... . (55) Worth naught is the great man, 
▼ho iri admired for his fiEither's sake. Thy fields are full of little 



men." 



' Then he (king Nimrod) threw himself prostrate before his 
Uajesty [speaking thus : '' Thou art] (56) Horus, the lord of the 
|)aIaoe. Wilt thou not grant me to become one of the king's ser- 
rants, and to pay tribute of my productions for the treasury [like 
those who pay contributions] (57) of their productions t I will 
famish thee more than they do." 

' Then he offered silver, gold, blue and green stones, iron, and 
many jewels. (58) Then was the treastuy filled with these gifts. 
He led forward a horse with his right hand, in his left was a 
listram, and the striking-plate was of gold and blue stones. Then 
the king went forth out of (59) his palace, and betook himself to 
the temple of Thut» the lord of the city of the eight (gods) 
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UnK to Ub fA« Tk^ a» laid of Ike eBy of tk» c^ («rf»V 
■ad to 4» fl^^irilMB iB a»(fiO)tii^ of A* «^h| dtfliH. 

Aad the peopk «£ Hamopolii fli^od * l^ai^ iad ttqr M^f (' 

"BantibdM Hoi^ vko aUdv in (ffl) kk ei^, 4h» «■ of tt» 

8aii,K«iilU! IkiMMkaittetiralftrai^Hif AoaiNrtlk* 

tatekr laid of Ab BOMB of HBOMpolfa.* 

< Wkan Ike Idag kM flalani into (C3) Ike Was «f IdiV. 
Hnuod, ke viatad all tin «<iewlwnt rftke Imfc k» trwwy mA. 
*"* iIm w hmwim .Aad ke vie eontaitk 

«1hn cue (63) to Ilia tfai kii^s wiim and A» Idi^ 
dmdhtea^ audi Acif pnysad kit Mi^jhIt' aflflr Iha Mnnv 0C 
but Ui M^^cflif did aolinm kit aNDitattUMei9iMi(M)^ 



'When hk MucBir mated tfai fiteMfMid! Ilie stediof JbiK Imi 
ol)Mrv«dthrt[tlifly]iiid](e6)k4aaiiater¥e. BmwtiAi^Imnmt^ 
aa soisfy as llie joolliM Son-god Bakrrai]^ 
in life, tt k a Tilar tfaing to 1117 heart (66) to let tka li^^ 
than aU the other firalte Ifaat thou haat oomwitted, Thrt Hmm 
beat laid thy heart bars throned thfa, enrideQee ia fanUmd. aa of 
thy hafattnal Tiewa (t). (67) Haat thoa fiiEgotten Ifaat tka Aft&rr 
of god rests upon me f The proof thereof shall not be wanting to 
him on my part ! (68) Would that another had done such a thing 
to me, an ignorant man, not a haughty one, as he is ! I waa bom 
out of my mother's womb, and created out of the egg of a diyine 
essence. I was begotten (69) by agod. By his name ! I will not 
forget him in what he has commanded me to do." Then he bad 
his (Nimrod's) possessions assigned to the treasury, (70) and bia 
granaries to the property of the god Amon of Api 

' When the prince of Heracleopolis Magna, Paf-tot-bast, bad 
come with his presents (71) to the great house of the god-like one 
(Pi-ankhi), vdth gold, silver, fine precious stones, horses from the 
best of his stable, then he threw himself prostrate before his Majesty, 
and spake thus : '' Hail to thee, Horus, (72) mighty king ! Bnll, 
that wardest off the bulls. The abyss has swallowed me up ; I am 
sunk in darkness ; give me light (73) for my countenance. I have 
not found a friend in the day of adversity, nor one that could stand 
in the day of battle, save thee, O king ! (74) Chase away the 
darkness from before my face. I will be a servant (to thee), to- 
gether with my subjects of Heracleopolis Magna, who will pay 
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tiilmte (75) to thy house ; for thou art like the god Hormakhu, 
the prince of the planets. He is what thou art as king. He does 
oot psss away, (76) thou dost not pass away, O king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, FL-ankhi, the eyer-living." 

' When his Majesty had sailed downwards to the i)oint of the 
Ub region (the Faium), to the place of the sluice (77) of the 
euud, he came to the city of Pi-sekhem-kheper-ra (the capital of 
Uaaikon I.), whose walls were high and its citadel close shut, filled 
with the best troops of the land of Lower Egypt. Then he sent a 
fiunmons to it, saying : " To live in dying is awful : (78) thy 
life shall be [rescued] fix>m death, if (the gates) are at once opened. 
If you do not open to me, you are counted in the number of my 
Ukn foeis. It is an affixmt to a king, to shut him out before the 
gates. Your life will be good for the high court of justice, good 
will be this day, horn him who loves death up to him who hates 
life. (79) [Make your decision] in the fetce of the whole land." 

* Then they sent an embassy to his Majesty, to address him 
fthiis: "The shadow of God rests upon thee, thou son of the 
goddess Nut. He lends thee his hand. What thy heart wishes, 
that forthwith happens. As the word is uttered from the mouth 
of God, so it comes to pass. Thou art bom of God, to behold us 
in thy hand. Safe is the city which is thine, and the possessions 
in its houses." 

(80) Then they threw open all that was shut. Whoever 
would go in went in, and whoever would come out came out ; his 
Biigesty did as it pleased him. Then they came out with a son of 
the satrap Ta&akhth. When the warriors of his Majesty had 
entered, they did not kiU one of the inhabitants. He found (81) 
[the people of the prince busy] with the officers of the court in 
patting seals on his property. But his treasuries were assigned 
to the (king's) treasury, and his granaries to the property of his 
&th0r, the Theban Amon-ra. 

' When his Majesty had sailed down the river, he reached the 
6tj of Mi-tum (Meidum), the city of Sokar, the lord of enlighten- 
ment. It was shut and not to be entered, for their intention was to 
fi^t, and [they had] (82) gathered [many warriors, but] they were 
afraid of his power, and they (the people of the city) had shut their 
mouth. Then his Majesty sent them a message, to this effect : '' Two 
ways lie before you ; it is for you to choose. Decide to open, then 
you shall live ; to shut, then you are doomed to death. My Majesty 
does not pass by any shut-up city." Then they opened forthwith. 
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Hia Majesty entered. He offered (83) [a sacrifice ta the] god 
Men-bi, the author of enHghtenment. He assigned his treasary (to 
his own) and his granaries to the property of the god Amon of Api. 

' When his Majesty had sailed down the river to the ciiy of 
Thi-taui (on the borders of Upper and Lower Egypt), he found 
the fortress shut and the walls full of warriors from Lower Egypt. 
Then they opened the bolts and threw themselves prostrate, (84) 
[saying to] his Majesty : ^* Thy fSather hath given thee the charge 
of his inheritance. Thou art the world ; thou art that which is 
in it ; thou art the lord of all that is upon the earth." When his 
Majesty had set out, a great sacrifice was offered to the gods 
in this city, of oxen, calves, birds, and all things good and dean. 
Then his treasury was assigned to the treasury, and his granarieB 
to the property (85) [of the god Amon of Api], 

' When his Majesty had reached the city of Memphis, he sent 
it a summons to this effect : ** Shut not ; fight not ; thou seat of 
the god Shou &om the beginning of all things! Whoever will 
go in, let him go in ; and whoever will come out, let him come 
out. No traveller shall be molested. I wish to celebrate a sacri- 
fice to the god Ptah, and to the gods of Memphis. I wish to do 
homage to the god Sokar in his crypt. I wish to behold the god 
Anbu-ris-ef. Then I will proceed down the river in peace. (86) 
[No harm shall befal the inhabitants] of Memphis ; let them 
prosper and be in health ; tlie children shall not weep. Look at 
each sevenil district of the South country. No one was killed, ex- 
cept the impious, who blasphemed the gods. None but felons were 
delivered up to execution." 

* J3ut they shut up their fortress, and sent out warrioi*s to some 
of the warriors of his Majesty (disguised) j^s workmen, master- 
masons, and Hiiilors, (87) [who approached] the harbour of Mem - 
phis. For at the sjinie time the prince of SaTs had arrived at the 
city of Memphis towards evening, having given directions to his 
warriors, his sailora, and all the captains of liis waiinors, 8,000 
men. And he had very very urgently given them (the follovs-ing) 
directions ; " Memphis is full of wan*iors, of the best of Lower 
Egypt. There is in it wheat, durra, and all manner of com of the 
granaries, in abundant * measure ; all sorts of implements (88) [of 



* The literal sense of this word expresses in the original, * in 
the measure of an inundation.' 
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war ue prepared]. The citadel [is well fortified] ; the battlements 
are stzong, where the work is planned with reference to the 
rifer which surrounds it on the East. At that part no assault 
is ponible. The cattle-layers are full of oxen. The treasurer 
it prorided with all that is needful, in silver, gold, bronze, woven 
itnfi, balsam, honey, butter. I am advancing, I will give up their 
poneanons to the imder-kings of the south country. I am (again) 
opening their territories ; I will be (89) [their deliverer. Only wait 
doling] the days till my return." 

'When he had mounted his horsOy^r he did not desire his 
varchaript, and when he had gone down the river through fear 
of his Majesty, the earth grew light on (the next) morning 
▼ery early. Then his Majesty came to the city of Memphis, 
tnd he landed on its north side, and he found the water 
reaching up to the walls. The vessels came to land (90) at the 
Wboar of Memphis. Then his Majesty saw how strong the city 
vaa. The walb were high, quite newly built, the battlements 
vere formed strongly, so that there was no means of assaulting it. 
Among the warriors of his Majesty every one spoke in conversa- 
tkm of all possible modes of attack, and every one said : '* Come 
low ! Let us blockade [the city." Whereupon the king said :] 
''The soldiers must not make too many words about the pas- 
uiS^ to it. We will raise up the earth up to its wall ; we will 
fiuten wood-works together ; we will set up masts ; we will make 
i bridge to the yard-arms, we will reach by help of them to all 
Ha parts by means of the ladders and (92) [bridges] against its 
north tdde, so as to raise up the earth to its wall. So shall we find 
» way for our feet." 

' For was his Majesty furious against them, like a panther. He 
lud : " I swear, as truly as I love the Sun-god Ha, as truly as I 
ivrerence my father Amon, I have found that all this hi4)pens 
>eeording to the will of Amon. But this comes from the fact that the 
people say : * [The king had an easy task] with the districts of 
Uie South. They opened to him even from afar.' They do not 
nigard Amon in their heart ; they do not know that what he has 
ovdiined must happen, in order that his presence may show itself, 
^ that his power may be manifest. I will come upon them like 
^ flood of water. What ho commands me (94) [that shall happen]." 

* Then he ordered his ships and his warriors to advance, to fight 
*9^inst the harbour of Memphis. They brought to him all the 
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vesitelfi, all the bargee, all the paesenger-vessels uitil ships at 
burthen, as maay as there were of them. The landing took place 
nt the harbour of Memphis. The foremost landed at the houses 
[of the jwrt, (95) Tlie inh&bitauts of it, grettt and] amnll wept 
because of all the army of his Majesty. Th«^u came hia Majesty ia 
jwrsion, to leaJ on the ships, as many lis there were. Then hi« Mi^e»ty 
ordered hia warriora : " Take heed in encircling the walls and 
entering the dwelling-houses from the river. Each of you, wtien 
he has set foot on the wall, let him not remain sttinding in Lis 
placo. (96) [Go forwards], <lo not press the commanders back ; 
that would be miserable to bear. Our fortress is tfao Soutb 
country ; let our landing-place bo the North country ; we will ea- 
ttiblish ourselves in the city of !Makhi-taui (» quarter of Mempliiij).'' 

' Then wua Mempliis taken, like an inundatioD, and many 
people in it were killed or were brought alive aa pnsonera to the 
king. When (97) [the earth] grew light, on the second day, his 
Majesty sent people to the cil^, to guard the t«mplei; of Ood. For 
it was of great moment with him, on account of the supreina 
holiness of the godn, to offer libations of water to the chief godu 
of Memphis, and to purify Memphis with Bait., Iialsam, and fninkiu- 
oense, and to set the prieatfi in their place upon their feet. Hia 
Mnjesty went into the hoase (98) [of Ptah], piu-ilying hiniMelf 
with the holy wat«r in the star-chamber. He performed »U 
that is iii>escril«il for tlic kiti(j. He eiitei-eil the house of the 
god, where a great sacrifice was prepared to bis father Ptah of his 
south wall, of bulls, calves, birds, and of all good things. 

'When hia Majesty had entered his house, the inhabitaatfi 
heard thereof in all the districts that lie round about Memphis 
(namely) : Heri the town, Feni- (99) na-'au'a'a, the tower of Bui 
and the village of Biu. They opened their gates and they fled all 
at once, without any one's knowing whither they were gone. 

' Upon the arrival of Aupoth, and the satmp A-ka-neschu, and 
the hereditary lord Fet-iae, (100), and all the princes (d Lower 
Egyjii, with their presente, to behold the grace of his Majwty, 
the treaauriee and the granaries of the city of Memphis were 
assigned to the possession of Amon, at Ptah, and of the company 
of divinities in the city of Ptah. 

' When the earth grew light, at the dawn of the next morning, 
his Mj^esty proceeded eastwai'd. A libation of holy water was 
poured out to the god Turn of Khar-khoraQ (Babylon), (101) and 
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to the host of divinitieB in the temple of Pi-paut, a grotto, and 
to the gods there, of bulls, calves, and birds, in order that they 
might grant life, prosperity, and health, to the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Pi-ankhi, the ever-living. 

' His Majesty proceeded to On, over that hill of Babylon, along 
the road of the god Sep to Babylon. His Majesty entered the 
tent, which (was pitched) on the west side of the canal of Aa He 
performed his purification by bathing in the middJe (102) of the 
like Kebhu, and he washed his flEice with the milk of the Nun (i.e. 
with the water of the rising Nile), where Ra is wont to wash his 
&ee. His Majesty went to the sand-hill in On, and offered a great 
acrifioe on the sand-hill in On, before the Sun-god Ka at his rising, 
of white cows, milk, balsam, and frankincense, of the best and (103) 
the most fragrant woods. 

* Returning and on his way to the temple of the Sun, he was 
greeted most warmly by the overseer of the house of the god, 
•od the leader of the prayers pronounced the formula ** of the 
ioBeping away of evil spirits from the king." The arrangement 
of the house of stars was completed, the fillets were put on, he 
wag pnrified with balsam and holy water, and the flowers were 
praeented to him for the house of the obelisk (Ha-benben). He 
took the flowers, ascended (104) the stairs to the great win- 
low, to look upon the Sun-god Ra in the house of the obelisk, 
fhos the king himself stood there. The prince was alone. He 
imw back the bolt and opened the doors, and beheld his father 
Ba in the exalted house of the obelisk, and the morning-bark of 
Ba and the evening* bark of Tum. The doors were (then) shut, the 
Mding-clay was laid (105) on, and the king himself impressed 
his seal. He commanded the [Hiests (as follows) : ^ I have satis- 
fied myself of the secure closing ; none other of all the kings 
ihall enter any more." As he stood there, they threw themselves 
prostrate before his Majesty, while they spake thus: "May 
Horns, the friend of the dty of On, endure and increase and never 
vtnish away ! " On his return, as he entered the temple of Tum, 
the statue of (106) his &ther, the god Tum, the creator, the king 
cf On, was brought in (in procession). 

'Then came the king Usarkon to behold the grace of his 
Majesty. 

' When the earth grew light, at the dawn of the next morning, 
the king took the road to the harbour, and the foremost of his 
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ships Bailed to the harbour of the nome of Atliribia. There h tent 
Tu pHehed Cor Us U^estr on the sostb d the pbee (nllad) K»- 
' huiioatheeHtstdeoftbe(tO7)iiom0of AthriUL . 

' yOisa the kinge of Upper Iig7pt> end the prioflM of Lawar . 
EgTpt, ell Ae gnmd-mMtws of die iriutle bodj at hur-hmnn, dl 
the gnnd-mMtem of the whole body of tia ku^e' gnadaoD^ faaA 
arrived from tlie Wert ooontty and from tiie Sart eotmtc^ aaft 
from the islands between, with the porpoee of bidding tite giue 
ot hii ISajmtj, the hereditaij l<»d Fet-ise laid faimsdf pmfaaie 
(108) bcftve his Majesty, saying thus : " Game to tiu ncnM ef 
Athribia ; look iqKm the god Khonti-khetthi of the dtjes ; hononr 
the goddem Khoi ; oBer a saerifioe to Hams in his temp^ <£ hoDm, 
calves, and birds; enta into my house, I lay open to thee stf 
beatxaj, with the pasBesaions inherited from taj &tber. I gin 
thee gold after the deaire of thy hnrtf (109) green etone^ hmped 
vf bef<ffe thy &oe, and nnmttons horsas of liie noUeet h aeed oat 
of the stalk, tiie best from the prince's stable." 

' Wbsn his Majesty had gone into the temple of Kmu Khoafc- 
Kheteth, a eaorifioe was o&red of bnlls, oalves, and birds to Ida 
&ther, Hsi^Ebont-Khethi, the lord of Ken-nr (Athrihis). (Iltan) 
his Majesty went into the house of the heieditary lord Pei-ise, who 
made him a preeent of silver, gold (110), blue and green stones, a 
great abundance of every sort, woven stufis, cloths of byssus in 
great number, beds covered with linen, frBukiucense, oil in anoint- 
ing-vials, stallions and mares, of the best of his stable. He 
took an oath of expurgation before God, in the presence ol those 
kiBgsd Upper Egypt and of the great princes of the land of (111) 
Lower£gypt— (for)everyoneof them(hadsaid tlMit)hehad hidden 
away his horses and had concealed his riches, because they desired 
that be might die the death of bis father — (and he spake thus) ; 
" This ie what I wished, that ye desire to crush a servant 
(of the king). Be well assured, that the lord is on my side. Yoar 
talk is what I wished, that I have hidden from hb Majeety 
the whole inheritance (1 1 2) of the house of my bther. The gold, 
the golden objects (set) with precious stones, in all manner of vea- 
sels and rings on the hands, the golden neckchains, the bi'east oma- 
meots composed of precious stones, the talismans for every part of 
tiie body, the head-bands, the earrings, and all other royal array, 
all the vesseb of gold and jewek for the king*)! ablutions, — all 
these (113) I here openly present. The Htujfs of byssuH and tJie 
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woTen cloths by thousands, are of the best from my house. I 
know now that thou art content with them. Go into the prince's 
stable, choose according to thy pleasure of all the horses whichever 
thou desirest." And his Majesty did sa 

' And the kings and the princes said to his Majesty : '' Let us 
go (each) to our city; we will open (114) our treasuries; we will 
adect whatever thy heart loveth ; we will bring to thee the best 
of our 8table, the most excellent of our horses." Then his Majesty 
did so. 

' This is the list of them : namely : 

King XJsarkon of Bubastus and XJu-n-r'a nofer ; 
Ring Aupoth of the city of Thent-ram and Ta-'ain-ta; 

(115) Prince Zi-amun-auf-ankh of Mendes and Ta-'ap-r'a ; 

HiH eldest son, a lord, captain of Hermopolis Parva, 'Ankh 

Hor; 
Prince (Satrap ^) A-ka-nesh of Sebennytus, of Hebi (Iseum) 

and of Samhud (Diospolis Parva) ; 
Prince and Satrap Pi-thenef, of Pi-saptu and in 'Ap-en-Anbu- 

hat; 

(116) Prince and Satrap Pi-ma of Busiris ; 
Prince and' Satrap Nes-na-Keti of Xois ; 

Prince and Satrap Nacht-hor-na-shennu of Pi-garer (Phagro- 

riopoUs) ; 
Prince and Satrap (unnamed) of Ta-ur (Tanis) ; 
Prince and Satrap (unnamed) of Bekhen (Ostracine) ; 

(117) Prophet of Horus, the lord of Letopolis, Pet-hor-sam-taui ; 
Prince He-ro-bisa of the city of the goddess Sekhet, the 

lady of Sa, and of the city of Sekhet, the lady of Hesani ; 
Prince Zi-chi-au of Khont-nofer (Onuphis 1) ; 
Prince Pi-bi-sa of Babylon and Nilopolis (in the Heliopolitan 

nome.) 

' They brought to him their presents of all good things; (118) 
of gold, silver, [blue and green stones], of [stufib, beds] covered 



' This title of his is taken from the additional inscription on 
the sculpture over the inscription of Pi-ankhi. He is there repre- 
*Qited as lying on the ground, with the Assyrian satrapVfillet on 
Us head (just as Darius I. is distinguished in the temple of the 
OuQs of Hibe), and in the annext inscription he is designated as 
' Satrap A-ka-nesh.' 
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with liueii, of frankiaoeniie, of (119) anointing viaU, of 

trappings (1) well adapted for the horues, (1!20\ of 

'After this (measengprs) ounc to his Majesty saying: (121) 
["The king aDd satrap Taftiakhtli of] tliecitvof[8ain] Imaiuiaeinbled 
hin [wan-iom]. He has mied the walls (122) [of hie city,] he has 
set fii« to [his] treasury, [he hna flcJ to the islandti] in the midst of 
the river, he has Htreugthened the city of MaK-di (123) with his 
warriorM. Whatever [he needs] it bfought to hiw." 

'Then his Majesty ordered his Koldierw to go forth (124) »iid 
aec what had happened, iuid the legion of Manifi was eutntited to 
the heroditniy lord Pet-ise. Then they came to report to (12.1) 
his Majesty aa follows : " We have killed all the people that we 
found there." Then his Mfyesty gave rewards to (126) the here- 
ditary lord Pe4-i;ie. Wlien the king and sntrap Tafnakhth henrd 
this, he sent (127) an ambainaador to the phice where his Mnjeety 
wa^ slaying, tu suppliciktfi his grace thus : " Be of friendly nfind I 
1 have not beheld thy face in (128) the days of disgrace. I cannot 
stand before thy fire. My manhood in in thy power, for thou 
rurt the god Nnb in the land of the South, (thou art) Monthu, 
(129) the powerful bull. If thou settest thy face towards any 
thing, thou Gudest no servant (able) to resist thee, so that I betook 
myself to the islands of the great river (130). I am full of 
anguish before thy presence on account of the aentence tbtit thu 
Qaming fii-e is prejKiring enmity for me. (131) Is not your 
Majesty's heait softened by all that you have done to mel If 
I have been a deflpiser of the truth, pudiah me not after the 
measure of my guilt. (132) Measured with the balance in the 
produce in ounces.' Thou hast dealt it to me threefold. The 
seed is sown for thee, which was (sown) for me. Is it then proper 
to cut down (133) the fruit-trees, instead of gathering them (i.e. 
the fruit) ) By thy name 1 The fear of thee is in my body and 
distrese before thee in my bones. I ait not in (134) the festive 
hall (lit. the chamber of mead), nor do I take down the harp. I 
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' There aeems to be here a twofold meaning ; first, an appeal 
to the general principle, that punishment ought not to exceed the 
measure of the crime, and, secondly, a particular application of 
that principle to the sparing of the trees and fruit« (which tjie 
Egyptians were wont to destroy in war), especially as they now 
belonged to the victorious king. — Ed. 
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eat bread for himgery and I drink water for (135) thirst every 
day, since thou hast heard of my name. A shivering is in my 
bones, my head is shorn, my garments (136) are old, in order that 
I may appease the goddess Neith. Long is the race which has 
brought thee to me. Turn thy (face from) above on me who am 
below. Is it well to (137) torment my existence? Purify thy servant 
from his haughtiness. Come ! receive my property for thy trea- 
sury ; (138) gold and jewels, also the most excellent of the horses. 
They may pay for all. (139) Let a messenger straightway come 
to me. Let him chase away the anguish from my heart. My 
dasire is to go out into a sanctuary before him; I will purify 
myself by an oath (140) before God." 

' Then his Majesty sent the leader of the prayers Pet-amon-nes- 
taui, and the general Pi-ur-ma. He (». e. Tafnakhth) presented 
(141) them with silver and gold. He went out into a sanctuary. 
He prayed to God, he (142) purified himself by an oath befoi*e 
God, speaking thus : '* I will not transgress the king's com- 
mand, nor will I neglect the words of his Majesty. I will not 
compass harm to any prince without thy knowledge. I will 
b^ve according to the words (143) of the king, and will not 
traoflgress what he has commanded.'' With this his Majesty was 
ooQteuted. 

* Tidings were brought to (145) his Majesty : " The city of 
CrocodilopolLs has opened its fortress and the city of Matennu has 
surrendered." 

(146) ' Thus no district was shut against his Majesty, of the 
Domes of the South and of the North. The West and the East 
and the islands in the midst had submitted through fear before 
him, and (147) brought their presents to the place where his 
Majesty resided, as subjects of the palace. 

* When the earth grew light, in the morning, (148) veiy early, 
there came the two kings of the South and two kings of the North, 
with their royal serpent-diadems, to worship before the presence 
(149) of his Majesty. With them also the kings of Upper Eg}^t 
ind the princes of Lower Egypt, who came to behold the grace 
of his Majesty. (150) Their legs were the legs of women. 
They did not enter the king's house, because they were un- 
clean (151) and besides they ate fish, which is an abomination 
to the king. But as for King Nimrod, he went (152) into the 
king's house, because he was clean and ate no fish. They stood 



there (153) upon their legs, every one at the entnncc of the king's 

'Then were the ships iadeo with silver, gold, bromw, (154) 
Btuifs, and all the good things of Lowei* Egypt, and witli all the 
products of Phrenicia and with all the woods of the Holy Land. 

' When hJB Majesty sailed up (156) the river, his hiurt w«fl 
glad. All ita banke resouuded with muaic. The iuhabitADtB in 
the West and Ea£t took their drums (156) to make muisic at hiti 
Majeaty's approach. To the notes of the muaic they eang, "O 
King, thou conquei-or 1 (15T) Pi-unkhi ! thou oonqueriog king! 
Thou hast come and thou hast emitteu Lower Elgypt. Thou 
madestthe men (15H)afl women. The heart of Uiy mother ifjoioes, 
who bore (snch) a son, for he who begat thee dwells in the valley 
(of the dead). HappinesH to thee, the cww, (150) who haat borne 
the bull I Thou shalt live for ever in after ages ! Thy victorj' shall 
endure, thou king and FHend of Thebee I " 

Pi-ankhi does not seem to have enjoyed Iiis success 
long. Whetlier it was that the power of the Assyrians 
again got the upper hand, or tlint Taf-nakhth or his 
sons rose up afresh, and, supported by the other i>etty 
kings of the lower country, threw off the Ethiopian 
sovereignty, at all events it is certain that the successor 
(and son?) of king Pi-ankhi, by name Miamun Nut, 
(whose thu*d regnal year I have found on a Theban 
monument), was left in possession of Patoris only, with 
the capital Thebes, and had lost all hope of supremacy 
in Lower I^pt. 

His campaign against the low country of Egypt 
is justified by a dream. The war which, in con- 
sequence thereof, he undertook against the kings and 
satraps in the North, seems to have had some temporary 
success, rather from special circumstances than through 
the bravery of his array. But he too dedicated to the 
fame of f tiis passing victory a memorial stone, which 
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was found several years ago on the site of the ruins of 
Napata at Mount Barkal. 

The inscription engraved thereon, which we shall 
presently place before our readers in a faithful translation, 
is accompanied by a sculptured representation, which is 
not without importance in several ways. It consists of 
a double picture, on the right side of which the king 
testifies his devotion for the Theban Amon-ra. To the 
name of the king is appended an official royal shield, 
on which he is designated as Bi-ka-ra. Behind him is 
seen * the king's sister and wife, the queen of Kemi 
(E^ypt) Ge-ro-a-ro-pi.' She must have been married 
a second time to an Egyptian of high rank, named 
Uza-hor, and have borne a son, to whom the inscrip- 
tions assign the title of a * royal grandson.' The monu- 
ments name him Pet-amon. I shall deal with his 
remarkable history in another place. 

In the picture on the left hand, king Nut himself 
offers a breastplate with chains, as a talisman, to the 
Theban Amon * of the holy mountain ' (that is, Noph or 
Napata), who is here represented with a ram's head. 
He is accompanied by ' the king's sister, the Queen of 
Ta-Khont (Nubia).' We have here before our eyes one 
of several examples in proof of the distinguished 
position which the women of the Ethiopian court must 
have occupied. While this sister of the king is desig- 
nated as * Queen of Nubia,' another, who was also a 
wife of Miamun Nut, is called * Queen of Egypt.' 

The inscription begins with titles of honour, than 
which a Pharaoh himself could not have wished for 
any higher. The oriental pomp of rhetoric without a 
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background of facts is here conspicuous. Let us hear 
how the king is ovenvhelmed with flattery by the 
author of the inscription : ' — 

' On the day on which lie wan brought forth to light, he hecame 
as a god Turn for mankLQil. Ho is the lord of the two horns, 
a prince of the living, a great king, who has takeii potweseion of the 
whole world. Of a victflrious arm in the day of slaughter, of pierc- 
ing look on the day [of battle], a slayer and lord of the rtrong like 
the god Monthu, powerful like a raging lion, prudent ne tlie god 
Hiaer {i.e. Thut), beotitiful as he Bete forth upon the river as pursuer 
and achiever of his purpose, bringing back what he hiu won. He 
gained posaesaion of this land without fighting : no one had thu 
power to resist him.' 

Of this same Nut the inscription further relates) 
as follows : 

(3) ' In the first year, which was that of his coronation as 
king, (4) his Majes^ had a dream in the night. There were two 
Berponts, the one on his right hand, the other on hie left. When 
hie Majesty woke, he did not lind them. Then sjiuke hiH Maj«8^ 
[to the int<Tiiret<TS of dreams] : (.'>) "Why han s'lch u thing 
happened to me! " Then they explained it to him, speaking as 
follows : — " The land of Upper Egypt is thine. Thou shalt take 
possession of the land of Lower Egypt. The double crown shall 
adorn thy bead. The laud is given to thee in its length and in it« 
breadth. Amon, besides whom (6) there is no olbor god, will he 
with thee," 

' Hia Majesty held a court, sitting on the throne of Honia, in 
this year. When his Majeety had come out from the place wheiu 
he had been staying, as Horus came out of his marsh, then he went 
forth : in [his suite were] (7) a hundred thousand, who marched 
near him. 



' This ' St^M of the Dream ' has been translated into French 
by Moneteur G. Maspero, in the Remte Arehidogique, 1668, 
tome i. p. 329 ; and into English, by the same scholar, in the 
Record* of lU Pott, vol. iv. pp. 79, foil. 
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' His Majesty said : '' So may the dream come true." For this 
was indeed a thing that coincided with his purpose ; and it would 
haTe fikllen out ill, if he had desisted from it. 

' When his Majesty had repaired to the city of Noph (Napata), 
DO one was [with him] (8) when he entered it. After his Majesty 
had visited ilie temple of Amon of Noph, on the holy mountain, his 
heart was strengthened when he had seen the Theban god Amon-ra 
on the holy mountain. They presented him with garlands for the 
go(L (9) Then his Majesty caused Amon to be brought out (in pro- 
cession) from Noph. He prepared for him a rich sacrifice, for he 
offered to him what [was acceptable to] his heart : 36 bulls, 40 jars 
of mead, 100 asses. 

' When his Majesty had sailed down the river to the land of 
U^fper Egypt, he wished to behold the god (10) whose being is 
more hidden than that of all the gods {i.e. the god Amon). 

' When he arrived at Elephantine, his Majesty put in at 
Elephantine. When he had come into the temple of Khnum-ra, 
the lord of the city of the new water (i.e. the inundation), (11) he 
caoted the god to be brought out (in procession). A rich sacrifice 
was prepared for him. He offered bread and mead to the gods of 
the two sources. He propitiated the river in its hidden cave. 

' When his Majesty had saOed down the river towards [the 
tflrritory of the city of] Thebes, which is the property of Amon, 
then his Majesty landed (12) before Thebes. When his Majesty 
had entered the temple of the Theban Amon-ra, there earned him 
the diief-priests and the ministers of the temple of Amon-ra, 
(13) the Theban god, and they brought him flowers for him 
whose being is hidden. And his Majesty's heart was glad, when 
he beheld this house of the god. He caused the Theban Amon-ra 
to be brought out (in procession), and a great feast was celebrated 
in all the land. 

(14) ' When his Majesty sailed down the river towards 
Lower Egypt, then the inhabitants on the right and on the left 
bank were jubilant, great was the rejoicing. They said : '* Go 
onward in the peace of thy name, in the peace of thy name ! Dis- 
pense life (15) through all the land; that the temples may be 
lestored, which are hastening to ruin ; that their statues of the 
gods may be set up after their manner ; that the revenues may be 
given to the gods and the goddesses, and the offerings for the dead 
to the deceased ; (16) that the priest may be established in his 
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pbee; and ^tmk ftU nagr be fblfiQed aebovdiBg totiui IhB^kftm- 
iqg (i«» of the libatiy Even tboM^ wImmb Jntenfti ft was t9 
%lil^ were nioved with joj. 

* When his MigeBly had come to MeBq^iia> ead(lT) tine rebeli 
(jft. the aom of zevolt) had inade a aaUy, to §ljbA agahiat Ua 
M^^ealy, then hia Mk^feafy inffioled on ^bam a gmst ifcnght«r» 
^thout'imiiiber. And hia lia^mty took Meai{diia and entamdl 
into the temple of (18) Ptah of hia aonth walL He pnpaied 
a aaorifkse to Ptnh-Sdkar, he adorod Sohhet^' whoae love ia ao 
gieatb For the heart of hia Mi^eaty waa joyfol fer what hia fctlwr 
Amon of Noph had done ht him* 

'And he iaaned an ozdinanoa, (19) to enliiga [tte tenfla ef 
Ptah], and that a new hall ahoidd he bidlt fkir him. No awii- 
bniUting waa seen in the timea of hia pvedeoeaapn. BBa MijwtJ 
eaoeed it to be built <^ atones whieh were inhai with gold. (SO) 

withfrankinoenaeof the landof Pun. Its doom were of poUMhai 
oc^jper, and (22) their framea of iron. He built fbr him a.! 
hall as an oatbnilding behind, wherein to milk hia milk (2>) 
nnmeroos herd <^ 116 goats. No one oan eoimt the anndber of 
yoong ealTos (24) with their mothera. 

' When all this was done, his Majesty sailed downwards, to 
fight with the princes of (25) Lower Egypt, for they had retired 
within their walls in order [to avoid battle] near their townis. 
Before these his Majesty spent many days, but none of them 
came out (26) to fight with his Majesty. 

* After his Majesty had sailed up to Memphis, he rested in his 
palace, and meditated a resolution (27) with himself, to send hia 
warriors to seek them. 

' [Before the army set out], tidings were brought to him, say- 
ing : '* The great princes have come to (28) the place where his 
Majesty resides. [What does] our lord [decide] 1 " His Majesty 
said, '' Are they come to fight ? Or are they come to serve me f 
In that case they shall live from this hour." (29) Then spake 
they to his Majesty, '* They are come to serve the great lord, our 
governor." The king said : *' My governor is that glorious god, 
the Theban Amon on the holy mountain. The great god is 
gracious to him who confesses his name ; he watches (30) over him 
who loves him ; he grants strength to him who does his will, and 
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trangresses not his bidding. He who walks according to his com- 
mandments will not stagger, for he leads him and guides him. It 
is he that speaks to me in the night (31) of that which I shall see 
in the day." 

' His Majesty said : '' What they wish cannot be transacted at 
this hour." They spake before the king : *' They are without, they 
stand near the king's house." 

* When his Majesty had gone forth (32) out of his [palace], 
then he beheld these princes, who learnt to know the god Ba in 
the orb oi light. He found them lying prostrate, in order to sup- 
plicate before his &ce. The king speaks : '' Since that is the truth, 
which Amon prescribes, (33) I will act according to the [command 
that he shall rereal to me]. Lo I to know what will happen means 
this — what Crod ordains, that shall come to pass. I swear, as 
truly as the Sun-god Ea loves me, as truly as I hallow Amon in 
his house, I will [enquire of] this glorious god (34) of Noph on 
the holy mountain whether he stands against me. Whatever he 
ahall say to me, to that let effect be given by all means and in 
every way. Good for naught is the saying : ' that I had waited 
with my resolution till the next morning which shall arise/ (35) 
I am as a servant [mindful of his master's] interest, and every 
workman must know what tends to the interest of his Majesty. 
[Say not. Why] should I wait for the morning, which comes later i 
Had I only thy power ! " 

* Then they answered him and spake thus : " May this glorious 
god (36) be thy guide and leader ! May he give what is good into 
thy hand ! Turn thyself not away from that which shall come out 
of his mouth, O great king, our lord ! " 

* When Pi-qe-ro-ro, the hereditary lord and prince of the city 
IH-«aptu, had stood up to speak as follows : (37) '^ Kill whom thou 
wilt ; let live whom thou wilt ; there shall be no reproach against 
our lord on account of that which is just " — then they responded 
to him all together, speaking thus : '^ Grant us the breath of life, 
for none can live without (38) it. We will serve him {i,e, Amon) 
as lus dependents, just as thou hast said from the beginning, from 
the day when thou wast made king." 

* Then was the heart of his Majesty glad, when he had heard 
such words. He entertained (39) them with food and drink and 
all good things. 
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. ^ . 

'After muqr d^fs liidi pMnd in thit naaaur, rad 1m iMid fmr 
jMrtod to them iJH good <hixigBi,nofewWM^^ grnaftmimlwi, 

then thfljMdid: ''Skill wf^ttaj hmgert bnicii the will of tbi 
graotlordyOiir gonreiiiort'' Then qnlcB (40) liai MnJiMljy aying 
thini: "Wlrjrt" Thej qwak befim his MijeBlgr: ^'Wo wodd 
ntamhomotooiireitte; we mwld Oiie ftr our hiheldlMto anl 
oor BorviaitB aooording to the need of tbe oify * Ttini hie lf^iM<| 
let them dfl|)ert thenoe (41) (eeeh) to hie offy, end Aej rmnatnnd 



'Tliea tlie inhalnteiite of tiie Sooth miled down dM xtveTt «^ 
tlioee of the North up the xivery to the pleoe whwe Ui tSftj/mij 
leeidedy and brooght all the good tiuiigi of Upper ]QgfptiiHlaIIthe 
riohee (42) of Lower IBgypt, to propitiate the heart of hie M ijiiilj 

'May the king <^ Upper and Lower 'Bgjpb, BtJcarxa^ Oe mi 
of tiie Son, Miamiin Nut — to him be healtiiy p r o e perity » lUbl-^ 
at enthroned npon the aent of Bbme for ever i ' 

What gives an especial value to this inscripticm, is the 
motion of the prince of the city Fi-saptu (tihe cai»tal 
of the later nome of Arabia) Fi-qe*ro-ro, who at ihe 

same time comes forward as spokesman in the name 
of the petty kings of the low country, and treats direct 
with the Ethiopian. For his name appears again in 
the celebrated Assyrian account of the campaign of 
king Assur-ban-habal, the son of Assur-ah-idin,* against 
the Ethiopian king Tarquu, the king Taharaqa of the 
monuments. 

King Nut also (Uke Pi-ankhi) was not permitted to 
enjoy long the double-serpent-crown of Lower Elgypt. 
As in Egypt a perpetual struggle and dispute for the 

' Asshur-bani-paly the son of Esar-haddon, are the forms of 
the names more familiar to English readers. See the late lamented 
Mr. G^rge Smith's History of Aatur-bani-paly and his translation 
of the Atmala of Aasurbcmipal in the Records of the Pcut, vols. i. 
and ix. 
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sceptre at last partitioned the country and played into 
the hands of foreign potentates, so likewise in Ethiopia 
a schism appears to have broken out in the reigning 
family, which could only be decided by arms. The 
statement, in the hst of titles of king Nut — that ' he had 
gained possession of this land (Ethiopia) without fight- 
ing' — alludes clearly enough to some such circum- 
stances. It even seems as if a division had been made 
from the original beginning of the empire, inasmuch 
as three different r^ions formed thenceforth the three 
chief parts of the divided Ethiopian state, namely, 
Patoris, with the capital Thebes, Takhont (Nubia, the 
land Meluhha of the cuneiform inscriptions), with the 
capital Kipkip, and Kush, with the old Ethiopian royal 
city, Napata. 

It is only in this way that a satisfactory explana- 
tion can be found for the crowding of several Ethio- 
pian royal names on one and the same line of the 
genealogy.* 

With Taharaqa, king of Ethiopia (according to our 
view about 700 B.C.) b^ns the latest period of the 
history of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, in which the 
numbers obtain a more certain form, and the classical 
writers begin by degrees to contribute authentic data 
respecting the fortunes of the Egyptian kings, their 
contemporaries. 

The Ethiopian king just mentioned bore the full 
names of — 

1 See the great Genealogical Table (lY.). 
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. The leaagfli of his reigii extaided to mcure tbaa 
twenty-six years, as it is obtained with foli esactaifiss 
from the data of the life of an Apis-bull. To him be- 
longed the South country, Fatorisi with its capitalt 
Thebes, in which several monuments, mosliy in the 
form of dedicatory inscriptions, are memorials of tiie 
dominion and presence of this Ethiopian king. Wa 
name was well known in antiquity,' from the BiUb 
down to the classic writers. While Holy Scriptare 
introduces him under the name of Thirhaqah (ISihakab^ 
A.Y.), his name appears in the Qieek writers in the 
forms, Tearko, Etearchus, Tarakus, Tarkus. His re- 
nown as a great conqueror pervades the records of 
antiquity, although all other proof of this from the 
monuments is wanting. The Egyptian inscriptions 
know him simply as the lord of Kami {i.e. Egypt), 
Tesher {i.e. the land of the Erythraeans), and Kepkep 
{i.e. Nubia). 

It is to the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions that 
historical science owes the most important elucidation 
of the reign of this king in Egypt, and of his wars 
against the great kings of Assyria. The French 
scholar, Jules Oppert, was the first who, with his usual 
penetration, deciphered the fragments relating to these 
wars, and brought out the connection of their contents 
with the events in Egypt. From his work, entitled, 
* Memoire sur les rapports de TEgypte et de TAssyrie 
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dans rantiquit^ ^claircis par T^tude des textes cun&- 
formes' (Paris, 1869), we have borrow^ the impor- 
tant text which is here placed before the reader. We 
have here and there amended som^ Egyptian proper 
names, from the necessary corrections furnished by the 
latest researches in this field.* 

[We must be content to refer the reader to M. 
Oppert's own account of the various inscriptions and 
fragments which his ingenuity has pieced together, to 
make up this most momentous record of the Assyrian 
king (son of Esarhaddon and grandson of Sennacherib), 
whom he calls Asur-ban-habal or Sardanapalus IV., 
the * warrior Sardanapalus ' of Layard. M. Oppert 
prints (1) the Assyrian cuneiform text, (2) the same in 
Italic letters, and (3) a Latin version, all in parallel 
lines and words. These texts are accompanied by a 
most valuable * Memoir ' on cuneiform interpretation, 
the history of the Assyrian kingdom, and other 
matters. 

In translating Dr. Brugsch's German version, we 
have compared it, word by word, with the Latin of 
M. Oppert, which we have occasionally preferred. 
We have not thought it necessary to confuse the 
reader with brackets indicating lacunae in the text of 
the principal inscriptions, as these are for the most 
part supplied, not from conjecture, but by the help of 
the other copies. The Assyrian custom of repeating 

^ The reader would do well to look at Haigh's remarks in the 
i%p(. ZeiUchri/t, 1871, p. 112; and 1872, p. 125, and my own 
in the same journal 1871, p. 29. 

VOL. II. S 



4jbe Jime inicia^ on taUe^ of tsaMx/at^m4km^ m 
fiMst) mtdtiplying copies ci tbdr dbgr bocAs (aucb dp 
were finmd by thoofliiDdi izt the lihraiy of tins miy 
king Aflsuc-baoi-lal at |il]bpfinreli)-4Mui hm» pox^ivwiof 
tlie greatert serrioe to ImtoricelL mieoce. Tbe Hoimwi 
numerals indicate the several diief inscriptioiis. The 

denote Assyrian words or phrases that are 

either illegible, or, thou^ l^Ue, have baflkd the 
interpr^er. — ^Ed.]. 

L ' In nj finfc -^aqpeditm I wwt «§pi]i^ 
3falii](^ (Hero^. TBucqau, the king > . of Honor anl K«««i 
(Elliioina), whom Amu^-idin {AmmAaMoa^ the httmt iHha 
li^gat m€^* had mUned, retained out cf bfa b^ 9!hMHliyia 
hjb . etangih (tt/iiinds) he deqpjeed the epaunpndsMnte of iupr 
end IstoTy the gieat godsy my lords. His heertwaeherionedwl 
he anned of hk own irill {Hi. of hmaelf). The lda«l^ enteqp^ 
end graereby whom Anaifaeddon, my fiKther, hed eel of«r tte 
kingdom of Egypt were driyen oat by him. 

II. ' They betook themflelves to Ninna (Nineveh). Against 
such deeds my heart was moved and my bile {lit. liver) was stiired 
up. I numbered my army and my whole forces, with which the 
great gods hed filled my hands, to bring help to the kings, satraps, 
generals, and servants, who were expecting my presence {Hi, fiMse). 
I set forth speedily and came to the city Karbanit (Oanopus). 
When Tarquu, the King of Egypt and Ethiopia, in the city of 
Memphis, heard of the arrival of my expedition, he prepared for 
battle his miuiitions of war, and counted the host of his warricn^.' 

III. * Tarquu, King of Egypt and Ethiopia, despised the gods. 
He put in motion his strength to take possession of Egypt. He 



'The Assyrian word which we translate 'king' throughout 
the inscription is »ar. — Ed. 

) On the frequent recurrence of this phrase, we translate it 
simply * &ther ' or * parent.' — Ed. 
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disregarded the oommandments of the great god Asur, my lord. 
He trusted in his own strengUiy and did not observe his own 
treaties whidi my &ther and parent had made (with him). He 
came from Ethiopia and entered Memphis, and took that dty for 
himself. Upon the Assyrians (lit. men of Assur), who were ser- 
▼ants in Egypt expecting my presence, whom Assarhaddon, my 
&ther, had set over the kingdom in it (Elgypt), he ordered his 
army to inflict death, imprisonment, and plunder. 

' A messenger came in haste to Nineveh and On 

aoooont of such deeds my heart was moved and my Ixle was stirred. 
I was incensed, and I ordered, by an imperative decree, the 
Tartan (general), the satraps, with the men of their hands ' (1), 

tod my chief guards, to start on an expedition to the help 

of the kings, satraps, and servants. I ordered an expedition to be 
made to Egypt .... (they) went down quickly, and came to SLar- 
hanit. Tarqa,' (the king of)Kuu8i, when he had heard in the city 
of Memj^iis of the approach of my army, numbered his host to 
make war and battle, and drew up his army in the iace of my 
army. 

* With invocations to Asur, Sin (the Moon-god), the great 
gods, my lords, I ordered the onslaught of my forces In a 
fierce battle they put them to flight, and conquered with arms 
the men who served him {lU. oi his service). Fear and terror 
soaed him, and he turned back. He escaped from Memphis, the 
dty of his kingdom, the place of his honour, and he fled away 
in ships to save his life {lit soul). He left his tent standing and 
withdrew himself alone and came to Ni (the ' great dty,' %,e. 
Tliri)es), and gave orders to his men of battle to embark * on all 
the ships and barks (1) that were with him, and he c(Mnmaiided 
the man set over the barks (1) 

* I gathered together the commander of the satraps of the 
dties beyond the river, the servants £uthful before me, them and 
their garrisons, their ships, the kings of Egypt, the servants faith? 



' That is, * under their command,' but the sense is not quite 
certain. 

' So Oppert gives the name here, Tarka. We keep Dr. 
BmgK^'s q, — Ed. 

' So Brugsch. Oppert gives ' naves rates (Y) qnaeque cum se 
(ennt) viros pugne sue prehendi jusdt' — Ed. 

• 2 
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r— ! '• . - ' ' 

J9I bfilbve mBf md thflir-gKiiiowi md ihtb di%% in Mdw ti 
drive oat iKcpm fkcoia iBjgypI «^ TbttevwiSMM tf 

diein. thaa befina^ I not tima i^^uDflt Tbeibfi% ti» dl^ tt ikm 
^mjpie at Iknpai^ ih0 "Kh!^ at EO^^ ISmt wvoimJoainqr^Qf 
« moiith and ten dayi. IIMRIQ1I9 mbaa he iMttrd of fto nipioadh 
tif mjannjy kft lSiriie% fbe eit^f of his onqiire^ aadiraiit vp flio 

« Nikan (Neoho), SMndMl^* PlMknini, wliom my flAer ind 
inftdojetnMMi einnQd imiinnt flie cwimiiianiilmwilB of Amr md tbo 
great goda» my lovcb, and did not ke^ to ^Jbeir treaiifle {wiHi Uai). 
TImj deepaed ihe ^kxty of mj ftthery and hawhnod ttobr lueaila 
to enmifcjr; tiiey deviaed a plan of lebellian, and wmed wlUJfy 
.{Ki, of themaelvee) agauiattlMir flfldi» qwakfag thna: ^Dnipa 
will not gobaid:from hia deaJigmnpon EgTPt; bo ia alkali^ eymi 
4o 70 all vatflh over your aafttjy (t)** * Tbay aaot tbeir anvogpn it 
TtaqpoLj Ffim iif FHiii>j[ii«, In imliininaiMi biiiI fliiimiTiiliip(a|iiMiia||) 
thna: ^Letpeaoe bemadoinonr bagoe^ and lot na be MmUff to 
each other. On thia aide ($.«. on oor part) we pMga onr'idM^ 
from no other quarter ahaU there be a breadi in oor alWaiiae^O 
QurLord.^ They tiied to aUme' into their leagoe the wiMde^enay 
<if Aaur, the gtiarda of my. dominion; they prepared wlwl ttair 
revenge dedred 

* My judges heard of their designs, and derided their canning. 
They intercepted their envoys with the letters, and saw the work 
of their treason. They bound those kings hand and foot in fetters. 
The justice of Asur, king of the gods, reached them, because they 

' Oppert translates this clause : * Insuper pnesidia mea ante- 
riora auzi.' — Ed. 

> Salukakri (Oppert). 

' This sentence is of doubtful interpretation. Oppert renders 
it : ' Tearco e media iSgypto non retrovadet, reformidatur et voa 

(the gap represents the words oBahani mi i-nu, which he 

leaves untranslated). — ^Ed. 

^ * Hinc fidem obligamus, nunquam peccabitur in foedere 
nostro aliorsum, domine.' (Oppert.) The meaning of the contrast 
— hine and eUioraum — is not quite clear. Is it — ' We will keep it 
on oar own part, and not let others (the Assyrians) make us 
bieakitM— Ed. 

A Brugsch. Oppert has simply ' illezerunt.' — Ed. 
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had smned against the oommandments of the great gods. At their 
hands they found what my will had made them. Memphis, Sals, 
Mendes, Tanis * — all the cities which they had enticed to them- 
lelrfs and leagned in the desire of revenge, — I subdued with arms, 
male and female, small and great, they did not leave in them one, 

they brought into my presence. Thus (I spake) : ' I am 

Asur-ban-habal .... performing glorious deeds they delivered 

ap in the dty Karbelmate (' of the great mother,' t. e. Sals)." ' 

lY. ' About 20 kings, satraps, commanders of the cities, who 
in Egjrpt had obeyed my father before me — all those kings I gave 
over to the hand of Nabu-sezibanni, who waited in my presence 

(Some lines are wanting) of Asur, of Istar, of the gods my 

lords I made a great slaughter of his army ..... over his 

army Nabu 

* Nikuu (Necho) was seized with great terror of my Majesty. 
He left his gods in the city of Memphis, and fled, to save his life, to 
the middle dty, Ni (Thebes). I took that city, and placed my 
inny in it. 

* Ni-ku-u,' King of Memphis and SaTs, 
8ar-lu-da-ri, King of Tanis, 

Pi-sa-an-hu-ru (Pi-son-hor), King of Na-athu-u (Na-athu, 

Natho), 
Pa-ak-m-ru (Pa-qror), King of Pi-sa-ptu, (Pisapt, in the 

Arabian nome), 
Pn-uk-ku-na-an-ni'-pi (Bok-en-nifi), King of Qa-at-hi-ri-bt 

(5a.tarhir-ab, Athribis), 

Na-ah-ki-e, King of Hi-ni-in-si (Khinensu, Heradeopolis), 
Pn-tu-bas-ti (Pef-tut-bast), King of Za'nu (Za'n, Zoan-Tanis), 
U-na-mu-nu, King of Na-at-l^u-u (Natho), 
Qar-Bi-e-su (Hornd-ise), King of Zab-an-nuti (Thebnuti, Se- 

bennytus), 

* The Assyrian names are Mempiy Sat, Bindidiy Sa*nu. 

* M. Oppert (p. 72) quotes the suggestion of M. Lenormant, 
that the Assyrian expression hd-mate is the exact translation of 
the E^^yptian royal title ' Lord of the two r^ons.' — Ed. 

' The reader will notice that these names are an introductory 
part of the sentence that follows the list. The Egyptian forms of 
the names are placed in ( ) after the Assyrian forms, with the 
claisical equivalents, when they can be recognised. — Ed. 
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Pa.a4iH»ik (Flwrf), Kii« oCAMttrdi (BliiiW,lfaMlii)^ 

iMirLBwfaUb 
THHMHkUKtt (Iltfiialcyi^ T^MfluHkaasX Ki^«C VM« . k^. 
(TiiniK MnnMnipWi t),. 

(Pi • • • ]^or*€Bt^)» 
Nfl^-ti-]|jia-ra-«n-dii4d (NaUit-Qbr-iiai-diiemfal), King of Pi- 

np-ti-nu-tii), 
Bti-kor-ni-iii-ip (Bok-«ii-iw&-< Booohoris), King of Bm|^ 

nn^iy 
Br^Br% (achiao, TadbM), King of 8l-ja^«4a (GBmi^ I(f- 

copolis), 
lA-mi-in-ta (Narli-moUi, LI-marnol]isBNimtod)p 'ESog tf Qi* 

mn-ni (Khmn-ni, HennopdliB Mignft), 
Lhl^-mi^ta (Pfed-nmt), King of Tbri-ni (Thi, lliliiii), 
Hsran-ti-mi^ni-hi-e (Mbnllija-em-l^'a), Kii^ of Hi (HK^ 

Thebes);— 

tboBe (are the) kin^ oomniandei^ tmknfM, wii» fai %S>1*^ iMid 

obeyed my father, (but) who on aeootint of the arms of Tuqna 
had forgotten their all^ianee. I brought them back to their state 
of obedienoe. I recovered (or, restored), Egypt and Ethiopia, 
which my father had conquered, I strengthened the garrisons more 
than in former days ; I surrounded them with ditches. With a 
great treasure and splendid booty I returned safe to Nineveh. 
* Afterwards those kings, whom I had subdued, sinned against 

me and broke the commandments of the great gods. They 

revolted, and their heart was hardened in wickedness ; they plotted 
the ariifioes of rebellion ; they sinned wilfully, (saying) : *' Taiqnu 
will not go back from his designs upon Egypt ; ' he is afraid. Do 
ye all watch over your own safety." They sent envoys to Tarquu, 
King of Ethiopia, to make peace and friendship, saying : ** Let 
there be peace in our alUanoe, and let us be friendly to one another. 



* So Brugsch, but the line is very imperfect. Oppert gives 
only . . . na-a7i-du (1) $ar AJ^ . . . . — EId. 

* So Brugsch. Oppert has 'Tearco ex media .^Egypto non 
retrovadet' — Ed. 
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On our part we pledge our ffdth, and we give as security the land 

the dty Never shall there he a desertion in our 

alliance to any other party, O our lord." The army of Assyria, 
the support of my dominion, they tried to seduce to their league ; 
they prepared for their desired revenge. 

* My judges heard of their purpose. They intercepted their 
envoys and their letters, and perceived the works of their treason. 
They aeued these kings, and hound them hand and foot in iron 
fetters and iron chains. The vengeance of Asur, King of the gods, 
reached them, and, hecause they had sinned against the command- 
ments of the great gods, they experienced at their hands what my 
will had made them. [The city of Memphis],' the dty of Sais, 
Mendes, Tanis, and all the cities which they had led away with 
them [I took hy storm],' (putting to death) hoth small and great.' 

According to Oppert's view, here followed the 
account of the conquest of Egypt, the return of Tk- 
hakah, his death, and the first exploits of his suc- 
cessor, Urdamaneh, who succeeded in reconquering 
Eemi, while he advanced as far as Lower Egypt. 
Thebes was still his capital. Sardanapalus marches 
against Egypt the second time, and defeats the army of 
Urdamaneh. 

[M. Oppert's comments, to which Dr. Brugsch refers, 
are too interesting not to be laid more fiilly before our 
readers. After the document m. (for he gives Brugsch's 
No. IV. before this) he proceeds (p. 72) : — 

* The thirteen lines which follow relate the first campaign of 
Ssrdanapalus to the end. This part is, in general, too much muti- 
lated to enable us to give the text; hut we find that Tirhaka 
eomfls to Thebes, and conquers it again. Necho, now a prisoner in 
AatjnBiy obtains his pardon from Sardanapalus, and returns to 
Egypt ; the Ninevite king giving him presents with the view of 
detaching him from the Assyrian. Necho makes his entiy into 



' The phrases in brackets are supplied from the identical 
narrative in document UL — Eo. 



Saie, and changes ite name to Kjir- Bel-mate (see the Note on p. 261 ). 
But an Asiatic governor watohea over the Egypticui. Meanwhile 
a Bon of Necho, who also receives an As^Tian name, Nabu-sezibani, 
u nieed to the kingdom over the city of Maharilxk, which is like- 
wise honoured with an Assyrian name, Limir-patisi-Asiir, Le. 
"which the lieutenant of Aaur governs," The name of Nabiised- 
bani is found in Jeremiah xxxis, 1 3, jaiS'i^J, " Nebo, deliver me ! " 

' This inacription gives thr complete sequence of the historian] 
events. It alone gives an account of the first captnre of Tfaebe* by 
the Assyrians, This event, which the prism doubtless set forth with 
fuller debiils, waa the result of the Ethiopian iutrigiie« after the 
death of Assar-haddon. Tirhakah , in violation of the treaty, had 
killed, imprisoned, and spoiled the Agsyrians who were left in 
Egypt. Sardanapalus marches against him, and joins in battle 
with bjip near the city of Karbanit. The Ethiopian, who had 
establiahed bh) residence at Memphis, retreats on Thebee, whither 
the ABsyriana pursue him. The Assyiians, after a forty days* 
march, reach Thebes and maeeacre its inhabitant*^. 

' This part of the first campaign was contained in the lost portion 
of the prism. After the retreat of Tirhaka, tjardanapatus def<eal« 
Necho, and then follow the evonte forming the nanwtive which is 
preserred. 

' The great document (No. II. above) t«lla ue oothing ftboat 
the eeqnel of this campaign. Then the docnment a (No. III.) con- 
tinues the war of Sardaoapalus against Urdamaneh, whi£^ we 
shall relate presently. Scaroely is Egypt pacified, whrak llrh&kali 
dies, and his step-aon (his wife's son) Urdamaneh, Buoceeds him. 
This king inTades Egypt, and forces the Ninevite king to tay 
tbo fortune of war a second time. Urdamaneh had penetrated 
'as br as Memphis, whither Sardanapalus marches to attack him. 
HcN is the sequel cf the inscription, after ■ cluuan ol about 
30 lines:— 

' In ... of my expedition I directed ... my mareh. Unla- 
manes heard of the advance of my expedition" — and so iiorth, as 
in the text No. IV.' 

We would also refer the reader to M. Oppert's 
reconstruction of the whole narrative about Tirbakab 
and Urdamaneh frons the. inscriptions (p. 80, seq.) — Ed.] 
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y . * Uidamaneh heard of the advanoe of my expedition. He 
[k)8tt] Me-luh-hi (Meroe) and Egypt, abandoned Memphis, and 
fled to Thebes to save his life. The kings, commanders, and 
■itn^M, whom I had established in Egypt, came to me and kissed 
my feet. I directed my march in pnrsuit of {lU. after) XJrdamaneh. 
I came to Thebes, the dty of his dominion. He saw the strength 
of my army, and left Thebes (and) fled to the city of Kipkip. Of 
that whole city, with thanksgiving to {lit in adoration of) Asur 
and Istar, my hands took the complete possession. Silver, gold, 
metals, stones, all the treasures of its palace whatsoever, dyed 
garments of berom and linen, great horses (elephants? Oppert), 
men and women, great and small, works of zahali (basalt 1) and 
marUe, their kelal and manzas, the gates of their palace, their • . . 
I tore away and carried to Assyria. I made spoil of [the animals 
of the land] without number, and [carried them forth] in the midst 
OQt of Thebes. ... of my weapons ... I caused a catalogue to be 
made [of the qxnl]. I returned in safety to Nineveh, the city of 
mj dominion.' ' 

The first lines of another document,* which stand in 
immediate connection with the inscription No. m., 
present unfortunately great gaps through obliteration. 
According to Oppert's acute researches, they contained 
the enumeration of the tributes and the booty, which 
the king of Assyria had carried away out of Egypt, as 
well as the account of the end of the campaign. 
Sardanapalus increased the tribute imposed by his 
father, and set up Necho's son, Nabu-sezibanni,' as 
governor of the western districts of Mahariba (?) and 
limirpatesi-Assur. Then the death of Tirhakah is 

' The narratives of the double capture of Thebes by Assur- 
binapal are of singular interest for the light they throw on the 
striking allusion to its fi&te in Nahum iii. 8-10, which had no known 
hisUnical counterpart till the discovery of these records. — £d. 

• The /3 of Oppert, p. 87. 

* See above, p. 264. 
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tdacbed iqpon, md the kmg eimtnww< liw weecd as 
follows:^— 



TI. *Tto fcMif'rf the tegior- rf Agar my la* imih ii dl 
Ohiqiite^ Imig of BdiiopiA, aaftUs awHinoiinj^aMm '13Mw^ 
iBiBiil^ tlM» floft'rf Iifa wfib^^ Mil' 4qm 
Hb broof^ JET! (IlidiMB) ndhr Us power, tad mIIhM Ui 

bsfooiMoaQt AMar,ebL^ vui tto gywi guJ (i » «iy kgjby ^ WM ii i w ) 
lootod him inagrait and vl0taio«iteMK'«uaMl todlBldfrfKlii^ 
XJrdmMMit ied akne, and «ttt«i Thebei^ fbe lAf of kb U^ 
dom* 

i In. a Bumk of a montk ami W daya tium^ MrfHila tmria 
(myifmnrknypiamwdhimuptci^BMb^ Bwy aiiftiai hi tmA ^ 
mid raaad4t to its Jbwndatiopa, Mna a ttrnMhrtoH, GMd^ Am% 
th0 ircaamw of Ifco landf mfltria, piwioiia atoiM^ sMi dt iNMm 
and linen, great honeBy men male and femal^ • • • ln % a ap M y Mm 
laoeoftbeirmoimtaina — withoiit number (enprniteddUsdeomrtmii^ 
— tiiey took^oiit of the midst of dm eily, and timitod aa jpriL 
They broofi^t it entire to Nineveh, the dij of mj domininfij ami 
they kissed my feet.' 

We have here set before us a remarkable portion 
of the history of Egypt, in this case not according to 
an Egyptian version, but in the contemporaneous 
description of her enemy. The conclusions, virhich we 

1 M. Oppert (p. 77) remarks on the perplexity caused by the 
use, in this document, of the 3rd person plural, instead of the Ist 
singular, as seeming to imply that the Assyrian king did not him- 
self go to Thebes. We supply from Oppert's text the first sentence, 
which Dr. Brugsch omits. — Ed. 

' In this passage, on one of the cylinders, Urdameneh is called 
' the son of Sabaku,' from which it may be inferred that Tirhakah, 
after displacing Sabaco, made that king's wife his own (see Birch's 
History of Egypt^ p. 1 69). This discovery affords another illus- 
tration of the disturbed and complicated relations between the 
Ethiopian kings of this period (comp. pp. 255, 269). — Ed. 
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are justified in drawing from the contents of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, furnish us with the following 
data, as firm foundations for the reconstruction of the 
historical events of this time. 

In the year 680 B.C. (according to Oppert's calcu- 
.lations), Sennacherib, king of Assyria, died, and Assar- 
kaddon (Esarhaddon) succeeded in his stead. Towards 
the end of his reign (about 670 B.C.), Assarhaddon 
attacked Egypt, defeated the reigning king of Ethiopia, 
Taharaqa (Tarkuu), and set up petty kings (sar) and 
satraps Jn the land, from the northern sea-board to the 
dty of Thebes. The complete list of these we have 
already laid before our readers. We have now to add 
that the king, on his return out of Egypt, had an 
immense memorial tablet constructed on the surface 
of the rock at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, in the 
neighbourhood of Beiriit, near that of his father, as a 
monument of his victory over Tarquu, Henceforth 
Assarhaddon styles himself *King of Muzur (Lower 
Egypt), of Paturusi (the Egyptian Patoris, Upper !E^ypt), 
and of Mihuhhi (Nubia).' 

Scarcely had this king died (668 B.C.), when Tarquu 
broke the treaties and seized the city of Memphis, while 
at the same time he made a league with several of the 
under-kings, who had been acknowledged or set up by 
Assarhaddon, for driving the Assyrians out of Egypt. 
At the head of the petty kings, as arch-conspirators, 
stood Nikuu of Memphis and Sais, Sar-lu-da-ri of Zi*nu, 
and Pa-ak-ru-ru of Pi-saptu. 

The Assyrian satraps and the other adherents of the 
king, those who had been set up by Assarhaddon, were 
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Mven out^ and fled to l^oieTdi, to adk prMeetkn and 
tfie punisfam^it of king Tarquu. Saidaiiapalna Y^^ 
the Boa of AsBarhaddon, idio bad bem: meanwidte 
crowned aa king, was not abw in acting upon iua aenie 
of indignaticm, and marched against Egypt with a 
great ekaj. The fortter delaib are placed beive us. 
with an needfid cleani^flB in the dupUcate reowdsof 
the cnndform inscriptions 

In these events a coaspicaous part was played bf 
the king Nikuu, or Neku (Kechao^ Kedio, Neoo)^; of 
Sai9 and M^nphis, the scm of that l^i&akhth who lud 
opposed so long and obstinate a resfataiiee to the 
Ethiopian king Fi-«]khi» Osrried in li^tors to Nineveh, 
he succeeded in obtaining pardmi fixHn Saxdanapalna 
and his renewed establishment as petl^ king of Saii 
and Memphis. Of his violent end, according to^ tlie 
Greek accoimts,* the inscriptions give us no informa- 
tion. 

A thick veil covers the ensuing times, in which 
the Ethiopians place themselves in the foreground of 
Egyptian history. Taharaqa, Pi-ankhi, (with his oft- 
named wife, Ameniritis), Shabak and Shabatak — all 
appear as contemporary, and are frequently introduced 
in connection with each other. Their femily relation- 
ships are set forth with all exactness on the large 
Genealogical Table.' If we might give credit to the 

^ Assurbanipaly Sardanapalus YI. according to Oppert. — Ed. 

' Herodotus (ii 152) says that Neco (NcVwi), the fkiher of 
PsammitichuB, was put to death by Sabaco, the Ethiopian (perhaps 
confusing Tirhakah with Sabaco). — Ed. 

• Table IV. Comp. above, p. 266. 
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lists of Manetho, they would seem to have reigned in 
succession^ over Patoris, whose capital, Thebes, retains 
manifold evidences of their presence ; but we are 
unable to find anything in the monuments to confirm 
this succession. 

Upon a sittmg statue of king Shabatak^ in stone, 
unfortunately much broken, among the ruins on the 
site of Memphis, a brief inscription calls the Pharaoh 
thus represented Miptah Shabatak. But the latter 
name has already in ancient times been rendered half 
illegible by chisel-strokes, evidently made for the 
express purpose of obliterating the name of a usurper 
of the throne. 

At Thebes, the memorials of king Taharaqa and of 
an Egyptian under-king have lasted the longest. He 
had given liberal tokens of his regard for the sanctuary 
of Apis by buildings and presents, and it is no wonder, 
tlierefore, that the walls of the temple sound his praise 
in varied strains. 

On the other, an entire stone wall in the temple of 
Ifut at Thebes preserves the hst of the benefits re- 
ceived from a contemporary of the king. He had the 
festivals of the gods celebrated after the ancient usage ; 
he provided the needful sacrifices; set up statues of 
the gods (even after the Assyrian model) and built 
the sacred barks ; renewed the parts that had fallen 
into ruin, even to the enclosing wall ; and caused the 

' They stand in Manetho as follows : — 

Shabak (Sabaoon) .... 12 years. 

Shabatak (Sebichus) . . . 12 ,, 

Taharaqua (Taracus) . 26 „ 
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sacred pool ami the cfinals to be lined with stone 
walls from the bottom. He also served Taharaqa as 
■hifl faithful counsellor and helper. 

This man was the eminent Egyptian MonUi- 
em-ha, a son of Nes-ptah, priest of Ajnon, and his 
wife Nesichonsu. Month-em-ha was fourth prophet, 
and finally second prophet of the Tlieban Araon, 
nnd, like his father, a governor of Ni' (Thebes). At 
the same time he is mentioned in Ihe inscriptions as 
the ' chief of the governors of Patoris.' There must 
■have been some special reason for hia high distinc- 
tion in the Thebaid, since he himself relates how 
' [he] had smitten the enemy in tlie nomes of Patoris.' 
I recognize in him (as I have said) a faithful ally and 
friend of Taharaqa, who invested him with the govern- 
ment of the coimtry named above.' He is the person 
whom the above-quoted Ajsayrian text introducee in 
the list of the petty kings, as Ma-an-ti-mi-an-hi-e, Sar 
of Ni ' (Thebes), — a tolerably faithful transcription of 
the Egyptian name, Month-em-ha. Thus in this re- 
spect also the Assyrian narrative appears to have 
received a striking corroboration. 

In the son of Taharaqa's wife, Urdamaneh, as the 
Assyrian text calls him, is certainly preserved the 
name of the king, Eud-amon, who is referred to on 

> On thii whole suljeat the rewler should compare the hiaro- 
glyphlo inwripUotM wiJ the pioturee in Mariette'e Zamai (H. 
42-44), Oa » rownd ewunelled plate, which wm found in the 
temple of Mwi (PI. 47, 6), he bears the titles of 'hereditwy 
lord, oommWMter, pHnw of Patoris, prwideiit of the propbets, 
noond prophet of Amon of Ape, fonrth prt^et of Amon, 
Uonth-«n4tRt' 
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the Egyptian monuments. For the chronological po* 
sition of this king I refer to the large genealogic*Al 
Table,^ where I have inserted him as the second king 
of this name, inasmuch as his grand&ther, Budamon I., 
is described as the father-in-law of Pef-tot-bast, the 
^satrap' and afterwards * vassal' of K-ankhi, and 
hence he belongs to a considerably earlier generation. 

I have hitherto passed over the name of the king, 
who is introduced in the lists of Manetho as the sole 
Pharaoh of the XXIVth dynasty, of Sais. I refer to 
king Bocchoris, whom Sabaco took prisoner and burnt 
alive, as is stated in the extracts fix)m Manetho. Hence 
the two appear as contemporaries. Mariette has re- 
cognized in this king the Uah-ka-ra Bek-en-ran-ef, 
whose Apis-sarcophagus (of the 6th year of the king) 
was placed in the same chamber of the Serapeum, in 
which the deceased Apis of the 37th year of king 
Shashanq IV. was deposited. Here then we have 
brought to light a new connection in time between 
Bocchoris and Shashanq IV. 

This same Bek-en-ran-ef appears again in the As- 
syrian list of the Egyptian petty kings, under the name 
of Bu-kur-ni-ni-ip, as sar of Pa-ah-nu-ti. The name of 
the city is not to be confused with the Assyrian tran- 
acription of Sais, the dty from which Bocchoris had his 
origin ; but it must have denoted some other place in 
Egypt. 

At all events, Bek-en-ran-ef belonged to the number 
of the petty kings, who had formed a connection with 
the younger contemporaries of Taharaqa. It is diffi- 

» Table IV. Comp. above, p. 266. 
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cult to lay hold of the dile in diis coiiqBlicitioii oCpos* 
sons of royal laoe bebngiiig . to t^ E^^jfitiaa and 
Ethiopuai fiunilies. Oar Qe&ealo^cal TaUe^ mailar 
the first attraipt to eadiiUt the chief manbeni of tima 
houses m their &iiiily relati<»iahip8. 

At laigth Flsamethik I., — the great-gcendaoiL of 
that Taf-nakhth who was the opponent of the Bddo*- 
pian Fi-ankhi,: — comes, to the forefront of thefaistoiy^ 
as the ddiver^ of his ocmntry from the condition 'ef 
the Dodecarchy — the name whidi the Qieeks dioaeta 
describe that p^od. His marriage with the Elhiopiiil 
heiress, Shep-en-apet — ^the great-grand'-danghter of dia 
above-named Fi-ankhi and his beautiful quem Ameu* 
ritis — restored peace and order to ihe distracted lela*^ 
tions of the royal succession. Bearded in this figpb^ 
the founder of the XXVIth dynasty appears, practi^ 
cally as the reconciler of all rival claims. The daugh*- 
ter of the renowned queen of Kush and Patoris, in 
giving her hand to the petty king of Sais, brought 
Patoris as a wedding gift to her husband ; and thus 
Egypt was again united into a great kingdom. 

The splendid alabaster statue of the queen-mother 
Ameniritis, which was found at Kamak and now 
adoms the rooms of the Egj^tian Museum at Boulaq, 
is in this point of view a most important and suggestive 
memorial of that age. Sweet peace seems to hover 
about her features ; even the flower in her hand sug- 
gests her high mission as reconciler of the long feud. 

At her feet is the following inscription, which her 
contemporaries dedicated to her; though the bitter 

* Table IV. 
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hatred of ingrained animosity prevailed so far as to 
erase the names of her brother and her father — ^as 
being Ethiopians — from the enclosure of their royal 
shields : — 

* This is an offering for the Theban Amon-ra, of Ape, to the 
god Monthu-ra, the lord of Thebes. 

' May he grant everything that is good and pore, by which the 
dirine (nature) lives, all that the heaven bestows and the earth 
brings forth, to the princess, the most pleasant, the most gradous, 
the kindest and most amiable queen of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the mater of the king [Sabaco] the ever living, the daughter of the 
deceased king [Kashta], the wife of the divine ^ one, — Ameniritis. 
May she live ! ' 

On the back of her statue she is introduced as 
speaking. Among other things, she says : — 

' I was the wife of the divine one, a beneflActress to her city 
(Tbebes), a bounteous giver for her land. I gave food to the 
hnogry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked.' 

The reader will allow me here to append the dis- 
cussion of a question, which is not without importance 
for determining the descent of the kings of this period, 
although it involves considerations purely etymological. 
I am here repeating the opinions I expressed in a 
Separate essay, several years ago. No oqc can fail to 
observe, that the majority of Ethiopian royal names, of 
men as well as women, terminate in the letters k or ^, 
and towards the end they show a strikingly frequent 
recurrence of the elements, ata and ta. I need only 

* This epithet is to be referred either to her husband, king 
Pi-ankhi, or, as is more probable, to the god Anion, as whose 
ki^-prisBteflses the queens of Patoris u^d to bear the title : * Wife 
of the god Amon.' 

VOL. II. T 



cite the names 3haba-k, Shab-ata-k, Tahara-q (or 
Tahara-q-a), Kash-ta, Kanta-ki (Camlace), and I may 
here likewise add the names Psam-eti-k and Ne-ku. 

A similar peculiarity 13 shown in the existing lan- 
guage of the Nubian Baraijra, whicii is still spoken at 
this day, in three dialects, by the inhabit.ants of the 
Nubian Nite-valley, from Edfii to Jebel Deqa. In 
this language the article appears as a suffix, without 
distiQctioQ of gender, in the forms k, ka, ki, t/i, ga, qa, 
a, as, for example, in the following names of places: 
Pi-la-q (PhilfE, in old-Egyptian also Pila-q,' Kishi-gn 
(near Qirsh), Da-ke, Ala-qa, Maharra-qa, Korus-qo, 
Tosli-ke, Am-qe, Esh-qe, Ara-qa, Son-qi, Fer-qe, 
Moqra-qe, Sede'in-qa, and so forth. In this language 
the Genitive stands before the Nominative, the two 
being frequently connected by an interposed n, as in 
the names of places compounded with arti, ' island.' 
as : Banga-o-arti, * locust-island,' Taba-n-arti, * king's- 
ialand,' whence its Arabic name, Jeziret-el-melik, Nilu- 
arti, Mar-aiti, ' durra-island,' Kom-n-arti, 'camel 
island.' The well-known word Senaar, denoting the in- 
sular region between the Blue and Wliite Nile, south ol 
Khartum, is compounded of Essi-n-arti, ' river island.' 

The very frequent termination io/, kai, hd, &c.. 
serves to denote a mountain or rock ; whence such 
names of places as Ambu-kol, ' hill of the dome-palm,' 

' From the Etbii^ic Fila-q the Oreeka formed the welt-known 
Dune Philu (Philte), by dropping the final article, bb if they knew 
that thia formed do eesenti&l part of the vord. Just the huik 
Gonne waa taken by the Hebrews, who changed the name <£ tbc 
Ethiop-Egyptian king Shaba-k (' male-cat-the ') to the aimple fbm 
Sewe (Shab, ' male-cat'). 
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in Arabic, * father of the dome-palm/ Kedin-kal, Kodo- 
koL, Kuru-kol, Ko-n-keli, * lions'-mount/ Mara-kol, 

* durra-mount.' The well-known Mount Bar-kal cer- 
tainly owes its name to an older form Bema-kal, 

* Mount of Meroe/ imless we should give the prefer- 
ence to Buru-kol, ' virgins'-mount/ ^ The southern* 
most of all the Kols is the Arash-kol in Kordofan, on 
the west bank of the White Nile. 

The word ato, or, strengthened with the article, 
atO'ki, signifies * the son ; ' whence, for example, Eash- 
gi-n-ato-gi, ' the-son-of-the-horse,' * that is, 'the foal.' 
The Barabra are very fond of personal names taken from 
animals conspicuous for their appearance or strength. 
Timsach, ' crocodile,' and Nimr, ' panther,' are to this 
day current among that people as names of honour. 
It 'seems to have been just the same in ancient times; 
for the greater number of the Ethiopian royal names 
can be completely explained by help of the existing 
language of the Barabra. Thus Shab-k (Sabaco) 
answers to the present Sab-ki, * the male cat,' a de- 
signation which is the more striking, as, at the epoch 
of king Sabaco, not a few persons among the Egyp- 
tians, including even kings, called themselves H-ma or 
Pi-mai, 'the male cat.' King Shabata-k, the son of 
Sabaco, is in the Barabra language Sab-ato-ki, 'the 
male cat's son,' just as a Barabran word Kash-ato, 
' horse's-son,' lies at the base of the name Kash-ta. 

> Like the Jungfrau ; but this was named in honour of the 
Blemied Virgin.— Ed. 

' But the inverse order of the Engliflh would correspond to the 
Ethiofiicp thus : * horse-the-of-son-the.' — Ed. 

T « 
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In like manner the Grfeco-Ethiopic proper name 
Ammonat is explained as Amon-ato, ' Amon's-son,' and 
finally the Cushite name of Nimrod (ao familiar to ua) 
is equivalent to Nimr-ato, ' panther 'a-son.' 

I regret that space doea not allow me to follow 
out here the further conclusions, which I have deduced 
from a comparison of the little known language of the 
Barabra with the Ethiopian proper names. But at all 
events I was anxious not to omit calling the reader's 
attention to the almost unknown treasurea of a lan- 
guage, the importance of which for historical investi- 
gation should by no means be unden-alued. I add 
only the concluding remark, that within the Barabra 
language there are preserved no small number of old- 
Egyptian, nay even of Greek words, which attest an 
early connection and a long intercourae with the 
Egyptian people. Thus lu", uru, means * king ' (I^ypt. 
ur), whence uru-n-arti 'king's island'; nabi, *goId' 
(Eg. nub) ; kafa, ' arm ' (Eg. kabu) ; aahiran, ' bean ' 
(Eg. arushana) ; uel, ' dog ' (Eg. uher, uhel) ; hada 
(Eg. boite), ' hyena ' ; minne (Eg. mini, minnu), 
*dove'; al (E^. iai), 'mirror'; siwuit (Eg. sifet), 
' sword ' ; nibit (Eg. nibiti) ' mat ' ; kirage (Grk. kyr- 
iak^), 'Sunday'; korgos (Grk. krokios), 'yellow'; 
and many others. 

The name of Psamethik also belonged to the Ethi- 
opic language. I will elsewhere give the full proof 
that ita signification was *son of the Sun.' With him, 
in fact, a new sunlight breaks forth for Egypt, even 
though it were only that of the evening sun, illumi- 
oaling with its brightness the setting of the great 
monarchy on the Nile. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM THE TWENTY-SIXTH TO THE THIETY-FIRST 

DYNASTY. 



Succession of thb Kings, with thb Dates of their 

Accession. 



Dynasty XXVI., of SaIs. 

Ptamethik I. (Fdametichiis, Ptammitichus) . 

Neka (Nechao, Neoo) . 

Ptamethik IL (Psametichas) 

(Jab-ab-ra (Apries or Uaphris) 

Aahmes (Amasis) . 

PMunethik III. (Psameticliiui) 



B.C. 

666 
612 
596 
591 
572 
528 



Dynasty XXYII. Persians. 



Gambjses (Kanbuza) 
Darius I. (Nthariuah) . 
Xerxes I. (Khskhianh). 
(Khabbaah, E^jyptian anti-king) 
Artazeixes (Artasbeeesb) 

Xerxes II 

Sogdianus .... 
Darius IL .... 



527 
521 
486 

465 
425 

424 



Dynasty XXVIII. 



. . . . (AmyrtJBUs). 
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DvNABTY XXIX., or Mksdbb. 

B.C. 

Nftif-an -rot I. (Nephorites) . . . .399 

Hagar (Akoria) 393 

[Pua-mut] (PsamuUiis) 380 

[Naif-an-rot II.] (Nephoritea) . . .379 



DtNAOTY XXX., OF SSBKNJiyTUS. 

Nakht-hor-hib (Nectarebea) .... .378 

Zi-ho (Teoe, Tachoa) 360 

Nakhtroeb-ef (NecUnebos) .... 368 



Dthasty XXXI. Persianh. 

OohuB . - 340 

AraeB 338 

Darius in 336 

Conquest of £gypt by Alexander tbe Great . 332 

' We are standing beside the open grave of the 
Egyptian kingdom. The array of kings, whose names 
are enrolled in these last dynasties — some of them 
native and some foreigners — appear as the bearers of 
the old decaying corpse, whose last light of life 
dickered up once more in the Dynasty of Sa^is, only to 
go out soon and for ever. The monuments become 
more and more silent, from generation to generaticm, 
and from reign to reign. The ancient seats of splen- 
dour, Memphis and Thebes, have fallen into ruin, or 
at all events are depopulated and deserted. Only the 
strong bulwark of the ' white citadel ' of Memphis 
serves as a refuge for the persecuted native kings and 
their warriors in their times of need. The Persian 
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— — — - 

satraps dwell in the old royal halls of the city. The 
whole people has grown feeble with age, disordered 
to the marrow, and exhausted by the lengthened 
struggle of the petty kings and the satraps of the 
mighty power of Assyria. 

The Persians, who after a short interval took up 
the part played by the Assjrrians, gave Egypt her final 
deathblow. Although by his sage and well-calculated 
measures, the distinguished king Psamethik I. suc- 
ceeded in gaining the throne, as sole sovereign, for 
himself and his descendants ; and though the monu- 
ments, firom the extant ruins of Sais to the weather- 
worn rocks of Elephantine, show the scattered traces 
of the rule of the Pharaohs of the twenty-sixth dynasty ; 
nevertheless the old splendour was gone — no Ptah, no 
Hormakhu, no Amon, any longer attests his help, or 
his thanks to the lord of the land for his great 
deeds. 

The city of Sai (Sais), in whose temples the great 
Mother of the Gods, Neit, was invoked and hallowed, 
standing near the sea, easily accessible for the Greek 
and Persian ' foreigners,' formed the last revered divine 
sanctuary under the Pharaohs, and the new capital of 
the kingdom, whence the kings issued their edicts to 
the land. 

When Alexander the Great entered Egypt as a 
conqueror and deliverer, Sais in its turn became de- 
serted and forlorn. The new capital of Alexandria 
— which is called * the fortress of the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Alexander, on the shore of the great 
sea of the lonians ; it was before called Ra-kot 
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' ' — succeeded to tlie ioheritance of Thebes, 

I )li: and Sais, assuredly not for the welfare of 

the )tiaQ8. All that they lost, all they were 

doi It lose, turned to the profit of the young and 

ene world in the North. Alexandria was one of 

cai als of the world, with all the privileges and 

ntagea pertaining to such a rank. The city it- 

E rrew with inc'^'^'lp "r.fpd; her foundations were 

laid from the c pies and monuments of 

Sais, which found a n latiou in the construction 

of the royal palao J, fountains, carnils, and 

other pubhc works. a was the young Grecian 

capital of the world bi or the ruined greatness of 

ancient Egypt. 

Strong as is the impression of pity made by the 
aght of this miserable end t the miglity empire of the 
Pharaohs, yet the temples and edifices built ' to last 
hundreds of thousands of years' could offer oo resistance 
to the perishableness of alt things earthly ; for it was Dot 
in their * everlasting stones, but on the endiuing loyalty 
of their people, that the Pharaohs should have established 
their imperishable monument. The harassed and ex- 
hausted people, persecuted with war and oppression, a 
plaything for the caprices and ambition of their princes, 
easily broke their faith, when they no longer received 
for their reward the fidelity and affection of their rulers. 
Degraded into the mere means to a selfish end, it 
was the same to them whom they served, whether 

> Oompan m; Esny, ' A I>ecree of the S«tnp PtolenuBoa, the 
aon of htgoB,' in the j^yja. Zeittdvriji, 1871, p. 2. For a fiuthw 
ocooimt of the tszt r«fen«d to, see below, p. 305. 
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Assyrian, Persian, or Gfreek. No foreign prince could 
prove worse to them than Pharaoh and his court. 

From this epoch the monuments are conspicuously 
silent. There are only isolated inscriptions, containing 
no records of the victories of each age, but continual 
songs of woe, which we must read between the lines. 
They form the dying swan-song of the mighty empire 
on the Nile. 

It is no longer the everlasting stone or monument 
that makes known to us the unenviable fortune of the 
land; but it is the inquisitive Greek, who travels 
through the Nile-valley under the protection of the 
Persians or the kings of his own race, and gathers his 
information from ignorant interpreters, that becomes 
henceforth the source of our knowledge. 

The reader will find the history of Egypt, accord- 
ing to the classical accounts, from the year 666 B.C. to 
the times of the Greeks and Bomans, in every handbook 
of Ancient History. But from this we refr^, as incon- 
sistent with our purpose of depicting Egypt only ac- 
cording to the monuments. What these teach us, in 
some conspicuous examples, of the last days of the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs, will form the conclusion of 
our work. 

The Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

The monuments of this time, belonging to the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c.,^ are distinguished by 

' Most of these monmnentB were obtained from ezcavataoiiB at 
Sail, and are in the Muaeums of Italy. 
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a peculiar beauty — one might' almost use the word 
elegance — in which we cannot fail to recognize foreign, 
that is, Greek influence. An extreme neatness of ma- 
nipulation in the drawings and lines, iu imitation of 
the best epochs of art iu earlier times, serves for the 
instant recognition of the work of this age, the fineness 
of which often reminds us of the performances of a 
seal-engraver. There rests upon the work, which is 
executed in the hardest stone with a finish equal 
to metal-casting, a gentle and almost feminine tender- 
ness, which has impressed upon the imitations of livii^ 
creatures the stamp of an incredible delicacy both of 
conception and execution. The little statues, holding 
a shrine, of the Sa'ite dignitary Pi-lebhu, son of 
Paametik-Seneb, and the monument (of which we shall 
have more to say) of Uza-hor-en-pl-ria in the Vatican 
at Rome (romp. p. 294) ; — the stone sarcophiigi of the 
Saite dignitaries, Auf-ao, surnamed Noferabra-lGnit 
(among whose offices we find that of ' chief overseer of 
the Ionian peoples ' ), Nahkt-hor-hib, called Nofer-hor- 
monkh, and Fsamethik, in the same city ; — the &mous 
cow of the celestial Hathor, and the statues of Osiris and 
Isis, the offerings of a certain Psamethik,in whose grave 
in tie cemetery of Memphis these images of serpentine 
were found, and now form the admired master-pieces 
of the collection at Boidaq ; — the splendid pair of lions 
of king Nahkt-neb-ef, which he dedicated to the 
I^ptian Hermes of Hermopolis *Parva (now in the 
Vatican) ; — the numberless standing images in bronze 
of the goddess Neit of Saia : — these, and a hundred 
similar works of sculpture, furnish instructive examples 
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of the refinement and delicacy of the monuments 
which came from the hands of the artists of the age 
now in question. 

The return to the good old times, from which the 
intelligent artist took the models of his works, is 
proved by monuments not few in number, upon which 
the representations, both of lifeless objects and of liv- 
ing creatures, standing out in relief upon a flat surface, 
call to remembrance the masterpieces of the old king- 
dom. In fact, even to the newly created dignities and 
titles, the return to ancient times had become the 
general watchword. The stone door-posts, which 
were found in a house of the age of the kings named 
Psamethik in the mounds of dibris at Mitrahineh (now 
at Boulaq), the offering of a certain Psamethik-nofer- 
sem, reveal the old Memphian style of art mirrored 
m their modem reflection after the lapse of 4000 
years. 

While this effort to return to antiquity on the 
artistic side called forth distinctive aims in the province 
of aesthetics, which has hence been in this case designated 
by the name of the Egjrptian renaissance, so to another 
aide of the national life — that of the old Egyptian 
theology and the esoteric traditions of the priestly 
schools — a new contribution appears to have been 
made, modelled closely after the Graeco- Asia tic pattern, 
which was far from harmonizing with the old wisdom 
taught in the temples. Beside the great established 
gods of the old-Egyptian theology, there now come 
forward upon the monuments monstrous forms, the crea- 
tions of a widely roving fimcy, which peopled the whole 
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world, heaven, earth, aud the subaqueous and subterra- 
neaa depths, with demons and genii, of whom the 
older age and its pure doctrine had scarcely an idea. 

Exorcisms of the demons in all manner of forms, 
from wild beasts with their ravening teeth to tlie 
scorpion with hia venomous sting, form henceforth a 
special science, which was destined to supersede the 
old and half-lost traditional lore of past ages. The 
demon-song of ' The old man who regained his youth, 
the hoary one who became young,' the exorcisms of 
Thot and the powers of witchcraft in league with him, 
are the favourite themes which cover the pohshed sur- 
faces of the monuraenta of this remarkable time of 
transition. A priest Ankh-Psamethik, a sou of the lady 
Thent-nub, finds an ancient writing in the temple of 
the Mnevis-buU of Heliopolis, in the time of King 
Nakht-hor-hib, and forthwith a whole stone is adorned 
with indescribably fine inscriptions and the most ele- 
gant figures — a unique work of art, which now forms 
the most remarkable ornament of Prince Metternicb's 
collections at Kbnigswerth in Bohemia. 

The above-named founder of the thirtieth dynasty 
seems to have found particular delight in this new 
world, ftdl of overstrained creations. All the walls of 
the sanctuary in the temple of Amon, founded by 
Darius I. in the Great Oasis of El Khai^h (the 
ancient Hibis), are covered with such demoniacal 
representations, the explanation of which is little 
aided by the annexed inscriptions. Their ori^n goes 
back to the same king, Nakht-hor-hib. The last 
Egyptian king, Nakht-neb-ef, earned the cheap repu- 
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tation of an exorcist. He was a famous magician, who 
left ^ypt and fled into Ethiopia, laden with rich 
treasures — ^never to return ! 

A flood of light has been thrown on the chrono- 
logical relations — ^to the very day as well as year — 
of the several reigns of the twenty-sixth dynasty, since 
the memorial stones (stSIse) of the Apis-bulls in the 
Serapeimi at Memphis have been discovered ; and 
they have rendered even greater service by their data 
of time than by their occasional revelations of the part 
taken by the kings of that age in the honours paid 
to the bulls, both living and deceased. We subjoin the 
translations of the most important of these memorial in- 
scriptions, in order to place our readers in a position 
to form their own judgment on the significance of these 
inscriptions for the purposes referred to. 



Tablet I. 

' In the 20ih year, the month Mesori, the 20th day, under the 
reign of king Psamethik I., the Majesty of the living Apiu de- 
parted to heaven. This god was carried in peace (to his burial) to 
the beaatiful land of the West in the 21st year, the month Paophi, 
the 25th day ; having been bom in the 26th year of the king of 
Upper Egypt, Taharaqa; and after having been inaugurated at 
M0m{duB in the month Pharmuthi, on the 9th day. (The total) 
makes 21 years.' ' 



' Besides its determination of the life-time of the Apis in 
f]uestion, this record is of special importance for the length of the 
reign of King Taharaqa. The reading — ' made in the year 21/ 
which has not the least grammatical foundation — is absolutely 
oontradicted by other inscriptions containing similar data. (See 
what is said below, under the reign of Cambyaea.) 
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After the full name of king PsameUiik I., we 
read : — 

' In tha 52Dd year, under the reign of this god, turormfttion 
WHB brought to his Miyesty : " The temple of thy father Osiiis- 
Apia, with what Ja therein, is in no choice condition. Look at the 
holy oorpsos (the bulls), in what a state they are ! Decay bw 
usurped its place in their chambers." Theahia Majesty gave ordfn 
to make a renovation in his temple. It was made more beciutiful 
thiin it had been before. 

' HiB Majesty caused all that is due to a god to be performfd 
for him {the deceased bull) on the day of his burial. All the 
dignitaries took the oversight of what bad to be oTereeen. The 
holy coipse wm embalmed with spices, and the cer^-clotha were 
of byssus, the fabric becoming for all the gods. His chambera were 
pftnnnlled with ket-wood, sycomore-wood, ocacia-wood, and the 
boat sorts of wood. Their carvings were the likenesses of men in 
a chamber of state. A courtier of the king was appointed specially 
for this office of impoaisg a oontribntion for the work on Uie inner 
country and the tower country of Egypt' 

As Maiiette has already proved conclusively, Psame- 
thik I. was the founder of a new gallery and new 
sepulchral chambers (with pannelled woodwork, as 
the inBcription informs us), in the subterranean necro- 
jwlis of tlio holy Apis-buUs. This was done, accord- 
ing to tlu* nlmve inscription, in the 52nd year of his 
reign, o» iho tHTasion of the burial of a bull who 
dial ftt that liiuc. 



■ In UtK tttth >Mr, in tW uoath KJxoaUi, on the I6th day, 
iindw thu r«>)|« »»f Ktw« N*k«. «» *»w^Kving. the fnend of Api^ 
OMrl", Ttltn t* tt» ^Kv \'i ♦>» *«'W of thia god, Md of the arrival 
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of this god in peace into the nether world. His interment was 
iooomplished at his burial-place in his holy house in the Libyan 
Desert near Memphis, after they had fulfilled for him all that is 
customary in the chambers of purification, as has been done from 
early times. 

' He was bom in the 53rd year, in the month Mechir, on the 
Idth day, under the reign of King Psamethik I. He was brought 
into the temple of Ptah (of Memphis) in the 54th year, in the 
month Athyr, on the 19th day, under the reign of King Psame- 
thik I. His union with life took place in the 16th [year], in the 
month Paophi, on the 6th day. The whole duration of his b'fe 
amounted to 16 years, 7 months, 17 days. 

' His Majesty King Neku II. supplied all the costs and every- 
thing else in splendour and glory for this sublime god. He built 
his subterranean tomb of fine white limestone in well-wrought 
workmanship. The like of it was never done before.' 



Tablet IV. 

' In the 12th year, the month Payni, the 21st day, under the 
reign of the king Uah-ab-ra,^ the friend of Apis-Osirls, the god 
was carried in peace to the good region of the West. His inter- 
ment was accomplished in the West of the Libyan Desert near 
Memphis, after they had fulfilled for him all that is customary in 
the chambers of purification. The like was never done since the 
early times. 

'This god departed to heaven in the 12th year, the month 
Phannuthi, the 12th day. He was bom in the 16th year, the 
month Paophi, the 7th day, under the reign of King Neku II., 
the ever-living. HLs introduction into the temple of Ptah took 
place in the Ist year, the month Epiphi, the 9th day, under the 
reign of King Psamethik II. The full life-time of this god was 
17 years, 6 months, 5 days. 

' The god-like benefactor Uah-ab-ra supplied all the costs and 
everything else in splendour and glory for this sublime god. Thus 
has he done for him, who bestows life and prosperity for ever.' 



' Hie Pharaoh-Hophra of the Bible, and the Apriee of Hero 
dotus. 
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Tablet V.' 



' In the 23rd year, the month Pachoim, the 1 5th day, under the 
reign of KiugKhnum-aVr'a (Amasis), who bestows life for ever, the 
god was cfttried in peace to the good region of the West. His tiit«i^ 
ment in the nether-world was ac<v>niplished, in the place which 
his Majesty had prepared — never had the like been done since 
early tiines^after they had fulfilled for him aJl that ia ciistomary, 
in the chambers of puri&catiou ; for his Majesty bore in mind 
what HoruB had done for his father Osiris. He had ft great 
sarcophagus of rose granite made for him, because his Majesty ap- 
proved the custom, that all the kingH in every age had caused it * 
to be made out of costly atone. He eauHcd curtains of woven 
etufis to be made, as coverings for the south iiide and the north side 
(of the sorcophagni). He had hLs talismann put therein, and sll 
his oroaments of gold and costly precious stones. They were pr*- 
pared more splendidly than ever before, for hia Majesty had loved 
the living Apis better than all (the other) kings. 

' The holiness of this god went to hwLven in the 23rd year, the 
month Fhamenoth, the 6th day. His birth took place in the btk 
year, the mouth Thot, the Tth day ; his inauguration at Memphii 
in the mouth Piiyni, the Sth day. Tlie full life-time of this god 
amounted bo 18 years, 6 months. 

'This b what was done for him by Aahmea Si-Neit, who 
bestowed pure life for ever.' 

The granite sarcophagus of this bull still stands to 
this day in dtu in the Serapeum. On the cover are 
inscribed the words : — 

■ The king Amasis. He has caused this to be mads for his 
memorial of the living Apis, (namely) this huge aarcophagiu of 
red graiut«, for his Miyeety approved the custom, that all the 



' From Dr. Bmgsch's Addition* and Correction*. The text 
of the History gives only a summary of the dates derived from the 
inscription. — Ed. 

* The larcophagui of each Apis-biill. 
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^iogs in all ages had had such made of costly stones. This did he, 
tile bestower of life for ever.' 

While we are on the subject of the Apis -bulls and 
tiieir gravestones, this is the best place to remark that 
under the Persian Empire also, as well as afterwards 
under the Lagidse, the deceased Apis-bulls were 
solemnly buried at the cost of the kings in the Sera- 
peum of Memphis. Besides the embalming and the 
funeral pomp, the kings were put to great expense for 
the restoration of the subterranean tombs, which were 
hewn out of the rock, each already during the lifetime 
of the Apis for which it was destined. Besides, the 
construction of the sepulchral vault required some time. 
On a memorial tablet inscribed with demotic charac- 
ters, of the time of Ptolemy 11., I find the following 
data as to the days occupied in the work : — 





Working Time 






1 




uoiidajs 




Months 


Days 




From the year 32, 2l8t Payni, 








to the year 33, Ist Paophi, 








excavating the chamber 


3 


15 


17 


From the year 33, 4th Pao- 








phi, to the year 33, 9th 
Pharmutii], finishing the 








same 


6 


5 


33 


In the year 37, 8th Mesori, 








transport of saroophagiLs ; 








time 


1 


5 


7 


In the year 38, 17th Athyr, 








the completion of the whole 








i edifice: time 


2 


9 


12 



In the reign of Cambyses there occuired the death 
of one Apis, and the birth of anotlier. Tliis latter was 

VOL. II. U 
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born in the 5th year of the king, on tlie 28th day of 
the month Tybi ; he died in the 4th year of Darius I., 
on the 3rd day of the month Paclions ; and 70 day^ 
later he was buried according to the prescribed 
usages. His predecessor wna the very Apis whom, 
acconling to the accounts of the Greek writers, Cani- 
byses is said to liave skin with the sword, ininie«iiately 
afi^r his return from his disastrous expedition iigtunst 
Ethiopia ; — a story on which little rehaiice can be 
placed. According to an inscription, first found liy 
me in Egypt, but unfttrtunately much nuitilatiul, tliis 
Apis was buried in the Serapeum ' in the 4th year ' 
of the king's reifjn, ' in the month Epiphi ' (the day 
not being specified). On the same stone we see Cani- 
hyses re|)reseDted, midcr his regal name of Sam-taui 
Mastu-ra, in a knedmj poiture, dixiinctbj an a wor- 
shipper of the Apis-buU. Undenioalh \s a long instirip- 
tion, of which I could only make out the first two 
lines :~ 

' In the 4th 3rear, the month Kpiphi, under the reign [of king 
CambyBea] the befltower of life for ever, [this] god was carried to 
hia burial j [in peace to the Lihj'an Desert near Memphia, to be 
interred] in hb place, which hia Majesty had already caused to be 
prepared for him . . .' 

Now since, according to the express testimony of the 
monuments, Cambyses reigned over Egypt, not three or 
four yeai-s, but six full years, and therefore must have 
conquered Egypt, not in the year 525, as is generally 
acceptetl, but in the year 527,' — it follows, of undeni- 

' See further l>e]ow, p. 30IJ. 
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able necessity, that the Apis in question died and 
was buried in the year 524, and that too, as we 
read, under the auspices of the Great King Cam- 
hyses himself; — in other words, that the Greek story 
of the slaughter of the Apis by the mad Persian 
king is a mere fiction, invented for the purpose of 
setting in a striking hght the wickedness and oppres- 
sion of the foreign tyrant. How strongly probability 
contradicts the popular assumption of a slaughter of the 
Apis by Cambyses, is confirmed also by the follow- 
ing considerations. Under Amasis,* the Apis died in 
the 23rd year of the king's reign, on the 6th day of the 
month Phamenoth, that is to say, about the year 550. 
His successor, as usual, was not long waited for. Sup- 
posing this to be the same that Cambyses caused to be 
buried in the year 524, the bull had reached an age of 
about 24 to 25 years, which is in perfect accord with 
the average life-time of the sacred bulls, derived from 
other examples. 

A speciid inscription on a monument of the time of 
King Darius ^ informs us, that this sovereign also was 
pleased to show marked honour to the Apis-bulls. The 
literal translation of the inscription runs thus : 

' In the year 31 under the Majesty of the king and lord of the 
land, Nthariuah— may he live for ever ! — behold a living Apis 
^)peared | in the city of Memphis. This (his future) sepulchre was 
<^)en6d, and his chamber was built for an endless duration of years.' 

This record also agrees most precisely with the age 
of his predecessor, who in his turn had been born not 

' See above, the Inscription No. V., p. 288. 
* Na 2,296 of Marietta's List. 

u 2 
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long after the burial of the bull before him (in the 4th 
year of Darius I., p. 290), and must have died shortly 
before the appearance of the one now in question, and 
therefore in the 31st or 30th year of Darius ; whence 
again we deduce for him a hfe-time of 24 or 25 years. 

The monuments enable us to pursue still further 
the traces of the Apis-bulls that appeared later. 

As King Darius I. still enjoyed about five* years 
more of life, after the manifestation of the Apis in his 
31st year, so, if we continue to assume a life-time of 
25 years, the new bull must have died about the 20th 
regnal year of Xerxes I., and therefore about 466 B.C. 
Now in place of this Xerxes, we find mention of a king 
Khabbash, whom the monuments designate as the 
Egyptian rival king to Xerxes. (See p. 305.) This 
rival must have succeeded in establishing himself at 
Memphis, where he provided a solemn burial for the 
Apis which was just deceased. But unexpected events 
occurred to frustrate liis intention. The proof of this 
is furnished by the place in tlie sul)terranean galleries, 
where have been stiinding, from ancient times down 
to the present day, the lid and base of the stone 
sarcophagus, with tli(^ dedicatory inscription of King 
Khal)bash. Tlie sarcophagus itself stands in the northern 
gallery leading to the A])is-tombs, and almost bars 
the approach, while the lid lies on the ground in the 
southern gallery. Tlie two were never brou^jht toc^ether 
to enclose the deceased bull. The lid itself beai^ tlie 
following inscri])tion : — 

* In the 2nd year, the niontli Athyr, under tlie Majesty of 
King Khabbash, the friend of Apis-Osiris, of Horns "of Kakeni " (a 
name for the locality of the Apis tombs).' 
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The latest authentic inscription, proving the death 
of an Apis under the Pharaohs, is a memorial-stone of 
the 3rd year of King Nakht-neb-ef, in which the bull 
(lied, that is, about 356 B.C. With this we conclude 
our review of the Apis tablets, and turn to other in- 
scriptions, which belong to the times of the Persian 
kings. 

THE PERSIANS IN EGYPT. 

We can liardly award to the Egjrptian nobles, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the royal court at Sais, 
the praise of especial loyalty to their masters. As 
soon as the Persians made good their footing in Egypt, 
and honoured Sais especially by their visits, there were 
found many descendants of the former royal houses, 
who did not think it beneath their dignity to prove 
themselves submissive to the ' Great King ' of Persia, 
and to enter their service. 

Among these there was, in particular, a Suten-rekh 
(i.^. ' King's-grandson '), named Uza-hor-en-pi-ris, a 
8on of Paf-tot-nit (the high-priest of the goddess Nit) 
ind his wife Tum-iri-tis, probably a daughter of King 
Apries (Uah-ab-ra). To this nobleman the command 
of the royal fleet had been entrusted imder the kings 
Amasis and Psametikh m. When Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt, Uza-hor-en-pi-ris passed at once into 
the service of the Persian king. On the famous 
shrine-bearing statue of this eminent nobleman, in the 
Vatican at Kome,^ he himself relates quite unaf- 

* Already mentioned as a work of art, p. 282. The late 
Viaoonnt £. de Iloug6 was the first who contributed to sdenoe 
■ome fragments of the above inscription (Revue ArchMogiquef 
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fectedly the history of his life, from which we have 
derived the foregoing account of his family. 

I. ' When the great lord of all nations^ Kamhathet (CSambjaeB), 
came to Egjrpt, — at that time the people of all lands were theo 
with him, — he ruled this land as king in its whole extent. 
They settled in it, inasmuch as he was a great king of Egypt 
and the great lord of all lands. He committed to me the office 
of a president of the phjrsiclans, and kept me beside him as friend 
and temple-master. His official name was assigned to him as 
** King Mastu-ra." I made known to him the greatness of the city 
of Sals, as the city of Neith, the great mother, who gave birth to 
the sun-god Ea — he was the first-bom, no (other) being was yet 
bom :— moreover (I informed him) also of the high consequence . 
of the habitation of Neith — it is such as a heaven — in all its 
quarters : — moreover also of the high importance of the chamben 
of Neith, which are the abodes of Neith and of all the gods in 
them ; as well as the high consequence of the temple Hakheb, in 
which the great king and lord of the heaven resides ; — moreover 
also of the high importance of the south-chamber, of the north- 
chamber, of the chamber of the morning-sun B&, and of the 
chamber of the evening-sun Tum. These are the mysterious 
places of all the gods. 

II. * And I made my complaint to kin^ Kumbathot concerning 
all the foreigners, who had taken np their rpiartei-s in the temple of 
Neith, that they might he driven out, that so the temple of Neitli 

1S51). Our translation -which has profited })y the lnt<»st advances 
in the science of deciphering the old Egyptian writings — contjiins 
for the first time the whole inscription in its entire secpience. — [The 
tenth volume of IiWords of the PnM contains a new translation of 
this inscription, or mther series of ten inscriptions, on the st^itue 
called * the Pastophorus of the Vatican,' hy Mr. I.e Page Renouf, 
who reads the name of the Egyptian otlicer rt'a-IIor nw n^t. Mr. 
Renouf acknowledges liLs o])ligation to the alM)v<» translation (in 
the (rcrman) of Dr. Prugsch, wliose example he follows in sn|>- 
pi*es.sing the name and titles which hegin e4U*h inscription, and for 
which then* is often no f^juivalent in our modern languag«>a. We 
have followed Mr. Renouf in prefixing a distinctive numWr to 
each of the separate inscriptions. — Ed.] 
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might be established in its full splendour, as was the case formerly. 
Then the king gave command to drive out all foreigners, who had 
tiken up their quarters in the temple of Neith, and to pull down 
all their huts and all their chattels in this temple, and they 
tkemselves were forced to remove out of the precincts of this 
tample. The king gave command to purify this temple of Neith, 
and to restore to it all its inhabitants, and to acknowledge the 
people as servants of the temple. He gave command to replace 
the sBcred property of Neith, the great mother, and of all the gods 
in Sals, as it had been formerly. He gave command to re-establish 
the order of all their festivals and of all their processions, as they 
vere formerly. All this did the king, because I had made him 
acquainted with the high consequence of Sais, for it is the 
dty of all the gods. May they remain on their thrones in her 
forever ! 

III. ' When king Kambathet came to Sais, he entered the 
temple of Neith in person. He testified in every good way his re- 
verence for the great exalted holy goddess, Neith, the great mother, 
and for the great gods in Sais, as all the pious kings had done. He 
did this, because I had made him acquainted with the high import- 
aaoe of the holy goddess, for she is the mother of the Sun-god Ra 
him>«elf. 

lY. ' The king bestowed all that was good upon the temple of 
Xeith. He caused the libations to be offered to the Everlasting 
One in the house of Neith, as all the kings of former times had 
done. He did this liecause I had informed him of all the good 
that should be done for this temple. 

V. ' I established the property of Neith, the great mother, as 
the king had ordered, for the duration of eternity. I caused the 
monuments of Neith, the lady of Sais, to be set up in every ])roper 
vay, as an able servant of his master ought to do. I was a good 
man before his face. I protected the people under the very 
heavy misfortune which had befallen the whole land, such as this 
eonntry had never experienced before. I was a shield to the 
weak against the powerful ; I protected him who honoured me, 
and he fonnd it best for him. I did all good for them, when the 
time had come to do it. 

y I. ' I entrusted to them the prophetic offices ; I gave them 
the best land, as the king had commanded, to endure for ever. I 
made a present of pro])cr burial to such as (died) without a coffin ; 
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I nourished all their children and built up again all their houses ; 
I did for them all that is good, as a father does for his son, then 
when the calamity fell upon this nome, at the time when the 
grievous calamity befel the whole land. 

VII. * Now king Ntariuth (Darius) — may he live for ever ! — 
commanded me to go to Egypt, while he was in the land of Elam, 
— for he also was the great lord of all lands and a great king of 
Egypt, — in order that I might rdnstate the number of the sacred 
scribes of the temples, and revive whatever had fallen into ruin. 
The foreigners escorted me from land to land, and brought me 
safe to Egypt, according to the command of the lord of the l&nd. 
I did according to what he had commanded. I chose them from 
all their (schools ?) of the sons of the inhabitants — to the great 
sorrow of those who were childless — and I placed them under expert 
masters, the skilful in all kinds of learning, that they might per- 
form all their works. And the king ordered that all favour should 
be shown them, because of the pletisure with which they performed 
all their works. I supplied all those who distinguished themselves 
with whatever they needed for the scribe's profession, according to 
their progress. The king did all this because he knew that such a 
work was the best means of awakening to new life all that was 
falling into ruin, in order to uphold the name of all the gods, their 
temples, their revenues, and the ordinance of their feasts for ever. 

VIII. * I wjus honoured by each of my masters, so long as I 
bojoiirned on tlie e^irth. Therefore they gave me decorations of 
gold, and showed me all favour. 

IX. * O ye gods who are in SaVs ! Eememher all the good that 
hjis l)een done by the president of the physicians, Uza-hor-en-pi-ris. 
In all that ye are willing to requite him for all his InMietits, est^i- 
hlish for him a gi*eat name in tliis land for ever. 

X. * () Osiris ! thou Etermil one ! Tlie ])resident of the i»hysi- 
cians l"za-hor-en-])i-ri8 throws his arms around thee, to guard thy 
image. Do for him all good according to what he has done, (aft) 
the protector of thy shrine for ever.' ' 

' The last words, addressed to Osiris, the Et^*iiial, have relation 
to the particular form of the statue. The chief physician of Siiis is 
i*e])re8ente<l lus standing upiight, with his lianths cmhiacing a shriiif, 
in the interior of which is seen the miimmv of Osiris, it should not l»e 
forgotten that the Persian kings wei-eglad to rm])lov the KgA-ptian 
physicians, whose skill gained them high i-enown in theancient w<.»rKl. 
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We refrain from any further comment on the fore- 
going text, the historical value of which ought not, 1 
think, to be undervalued as the contemporary record 
of an eye-witness and in part the author of the events 
which he relates. In this account, King Cambyses 
appears in a totally different light from that in which 
school-learning places him. He takes care for the 
gods and their temples, and has himself crowned in Sais 
after the old Egyptian manner. Darius I., whom the 
Egyptian Uza-hor-en-pi-ris had accompanied to Elam 
(Elymais), took particular pleasure in rescuing the 
Egyptian temple-learning from its threatened extinc- 
tion. He provided for the training of the energetic and 
gifted youth in the schools of the priests, to be the 
future mainUiiners and teachers of the lost wisdom 
of the Egyptians.' 

The best proof of the lively interest, which Darius 
liimself took in the foundation of new sanctuaries, is 
furnished by the temple built in the Great Oasis of 
El-Khargeh, at the place called by the ancients Hibis 
(the Hib or Hibe of the hieroglyphs). This sanctuary, 
which I had the opportunity of visiting in the February 
of 1875, in company with the hereditary Grand-duke 
Augustus of Oldenburg, is in a pretty good state of 
preservation. The names of king Darius, in the Egyptian 
form of Nthariush, cover the sides of the various halls 
and chambers, as well as the outer walls of the temple. 
But the difference of the official coronation names 
leads to the inference, that Darius H. (with the name 
Mi-amun-ra), took part, as well as his ancestor Darius I. 
(with the shield Scttu-ra, i.e. Sesostris), in the building 
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of the templet aiid in its intenial and ezteomal «»&• 
mentation.^ 

The taaciple of Hibk was dedicated to the Onheban 
Amcoit under h]9 i^^eciid aomame of UaJdicq^edi (^the 
8teoi^*armed *). The reicord of the wcxkB ezecmtad hgf 
Darius n.> on tl^ northern outer waU, runs as fidlows ^r- 

' He did this in x^iiiembnuioe of his h&at, tbe grest god 
AiBoii*xa» the knd of Htbop wtlh the Stvong Ana, end hm mmh 
dated gods, inawmiirfi as he htdlt this new honae of good "wHukb 
stone in the form of a Hedoet.^ Its doom wore fimied of the 
Libyan acaoia-wood, whkh is called Fir-dieiam, and ooveved wMk 
Asialao bronae in wdl^-vioiifj^ lasting wmk. His (the gdib) 
monnment was renewed aooording to its onjgiDal.pla&. May dpi 
gods poraaenre him among living men for hnndieda of thonaaada 
of thirty yeanf jubilee-jfeasto on the throne [of Horoa], to-dagr aad 
for ever and eternally ! ' 

As we have already shown, the building and deoo* 
ration of the temple was contihued to the times of 

king Nakht-hor-hib (37^-360 B.C.) No later names of 
kings appear there.^ 

^ The inscription of Darius at the temple of El-Elhargeh haa 
been translated by Dr. S. Birch in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical ArchcRology, vol. v. pp. 293, foil, (with the original text), 
and in the Records of the Past, vol. viii. pp. 135, foil. — Ed. 

* See above, p. 98. 

' For further information about the temple and its inscrip- 
tions, I would refer to my work on the Oasis of El-Khargeh and 
its Temple-ruins, which is now in the press. — [The work referred 
to has now been published, under the title of ' Reise nach dem 
grossen Oase d Khargeh in der Libyschen Wiiste. Von Heinrich 
Brugsch-Bey.' Besides a full archseological account of the Great 
Oasis, down to Roman and Christian times, and translations 
of two very interesting inscriptions, containing hymns of the time 
of Darius II., the work abounds in new information on the secret 
writing, tbe mysteries of Osiris, and other matters concerning the 
geography, language, and mythology of ancient Egyi)t. — En.] 
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THE PEDIGREE OF THE ARCHITECTS. 



KA XOFER : 

I 
IMHCrrEP: 



R'A-HOTEP : 



BOKEN-KHUNSU: 

I 
UZA-KIIUXSU: 

I 
KOFER-MENNU: 

I 
Ml (OR Ai ?) : 

SICER-NENEN-HIB: 

I 
PEPI : 

AUON-HIR-Pl-MESH'A : 

I 
HOR-EM-SAF : 

I 
MEBMER- 

I 
UOR-EMSAF : 

I 
ZA-HIB: 

I 
NAS8HUXU : 

I 
ZA-HIB : 

I 
XASSHUXU: 

I 
ZA-HIB: 

I 
NASSHUNU : 

I 
ZA-X-HIBU : 

I 
XASSHUXU : 

I 

CAH-AfrRA RANUkR : Architect 



Architect of 8. .and N. Egypt. 

Architect of 8. and N. Egypt ; chief borgomaster a 

high functionary of King Z'a-ear ; (TiTed in the 

time of the Third Dynasty). 
Prophet of Amon- ra, king of the goda ; secret- 

seer of Heliopolis ; Architect of Upper and Lower 

Egypt; chief burgomaster. 
Chief burgomaster. 

Architect ; chief burgomaster. 

Architect ; chief burgomaster. 

Architect ; chief burgomaster. 

Architect. 

Architect ; chief burgomaster. 

2nd, Srd, and 4th prophet and high-priest of Amon, 

king of the gods ; chief burgomaster. 
Chief burgomaster. 

Architect ; commander. 

Architect; commander. 

Architect; commander. 

Architect; commander. 

Architect; commander. 

Architect ; commander. 

Architect ; commander. 

Architect; commander. 

Architect of Upper and Lower Egypt ; oonHwader. 

Architect. 



I 
'ANKH-PSAHTHIK: 

I 
A^AHMESSINIT: 

(flk SlT-XoFKR-Tl'M) 

I 

KUXUM-ABR'A: 



Architect of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Architect of Upper and Lower Egypt. 



Chief minister of works for the whole country ; ar- 
chitect of Upper and Lower Egypt in the f7th to 
30th yean ai King Darius 1. (about 490 b.c.) 
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The buildingp, erected here and ebewh^ce hf hiog 
Darius were aitrusted to an' Egyptian aichited;, whotoft 
pedigree — ^up to hia ferefathem di the Third Dynasty— 
we have bead so fortunate as to succeed in estabfiabini^ 
by the help of a dedicatory inscripticm in the mdkyacf 
Hai^mamat. We repeat the pedigree here, with the 
correcUon of some transcriptions of the proper nainei 
from a new copy of the inscription (p. 299)*^ 

Some lesser inscriptions of ^ this same arddtect 
Khnum-ab-r'a — who has Mt us such valuaUe mabEfkdf 
for determining the sequence of the generafeMM 
inform us that he held his office during the yean 27 to 
30 of King Darius L The inscription of the SOlli 
year runs thus : — _ . » ,- • 



'On the I5tli day of tiie moatli Fbannathiy in tfaa SOdi 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egfpi and l<nd of the hmt^ 
Ntfaariinh (Darius I.), the ever-Imng, the friend of all the gedi^ 

(this was written by order of) the master of works in the whole 
land, the architect of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khnum-ab-r'a, 
son of the architect of Upper and Lower Egjrpt, A'ahmes-Si-nit.' 

We huve already shown ^ that his ancestor, the first 
Hor-em-saf, stands exactly on the genealogical line of 
Shashanq I., whose inscription in the quarries at Silsilis 
mentions an architect Hor-em-saf. 

It is well known that Darius I. conceived the bold 
plan of connecting the Eed Sea with the Nile by a 
canal. The remains of a statue of the king, as well 
as several memorial stones covered with triplicate 
cuneiform inscriptions and with Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
which have been found near the line of the canal 
(North of Suez), place the fact beyond jail doubt. 

' See ahove, p. 211. 
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Science has to thauk the acuteness of the celebrated 
cuneifonn decipherer, Jules Oppert/ for having made 
the contents of these tablets accessible to all by his trans- 
lations. We subjoin the translation, after Oppert, of 
the best preserved and clearest of the inscriptions : — 

'A great god is Auramazda, who created this heaven, who 
created this earth, who created man, who gave to man a will, who 
ertablished Darius as king, who committed to king Darius so great, 
10 [glorious] an empire. 

' I am Darius, king of kings, king of lands of many tongues, 
king of this great earth, far and near, the son of Hystaspes, the 
Aduemenid. 

' Says Darius the king : '' I am a Persian ; with (the power of) 
Persia I conquered Egypt (Mudr&ya). I ordered this canal to be 
dug, from the river called Pir&va (the Nile), which flows in 
Egypt, to the sea which comes out of Persia.' This canal was 
ifterwards dug there, as I had commanded, and I said : * Go, and 
destroy half of the canal from Bira' to the coast.' For so was my 
will."* 

According to Strabo's statement, cited by Oppert,* 
Darius left off constructing the canal, because some 
had jussiured him that Egypt lay below the level of the 

' Memoir e aur les Rapports de r Egypt e et de FAssyrief 
pp. 1 25, f. As before, we have collated Dr. Brugsch's translation 
with M. Oppert's Latin and French versions. — Ed. 

' This seems to apply to the Er3rthrean Sea, in the wide sense 
in which the name is used by Herodotus, including what is now 
called the Arabian Sea, with the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, the 
latter having also the special name of the Arabian Gulf. — Ed. 

' May we perhaps understand by Bira the Egyptian Pi-ra ' the 
[dty of] the Hun/ namely, Heliopolis t 

* Strabo, xvii., p. 804. Oppert's own words will be found 
interesting : — ' We can read through the laconism of this inscription 
which, allowing for the position in which the king places himself, 
nevertheless establiKhos a failure. Darius wished to unite the Nile 
and the sea bv a fresh-water canal ; to resume and finish the work 
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Ited Sea, nnd so the danger was threatened of seeing 
the whole land laid under water. 

As we have thus far menlioned the offieers who, 
under the Persians, rendered their service to the Great 
King, so, on the other hand, we must not pass over in 
silence the Persian courtiers who, as we learn from 
the Egyptian monuments, were settled in the Nile- 
valley as officers of the king. 

Though we possess no records, in the Egj'ptian 
language, attesting the presence of the satrap Aryan- 
des, who, as we learn from the ancient writers, go- 
verned Egypt in the names of Kings Carabyses and 
Danus I,, yet other persons of Persian extraction are 
nametl, some acqnaintance with whoTn is inifjortant in 
a twofold relation. 

The dty of Coptos, — at the western terminus of 
the great caravan route, which led through the desert 
valleys of Hammamat from the Red Sea (near the 
modem Kosseir) to the Nile — ^was for a long course of 
years the residence of two eminent Persians, who were 
invested with the office of an Erpa (governor) under 
the great kings jiLst named. They were two brothers, 
named Ataiuhi (also written Athiuhi), and Aliurta, 
sons of a certain Arthames and his Persian wife 
Qanzu. Both are designated as Seres {i.e. eunuchs) of 
Parse (Persia). Posted at Coptos — in which city the 

wbiidi h&d been attributed fint to Seeoetris, and whicb Neco, tbe aon 
of PsftmmetichuB, bad in rain triod to accomplish. But neither was 
DarioB able to bring the work to a succeasful issue.' Then follom 
the reference to Strabo, who knew tbe fttllac; of tbe opinion whidi, 
however, was current even to our own times : be mya of Darius, 
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god of the mountaineers, Khim (the Egyptian Pan) 
was held in the highest honour — the two brothers had 
frequent occasion to visit the valleys of Hammamat on 
the king's business, in order to have stones quarried 
for the materials of the royal Persian buildings. 
Through their long residence in the country they seem 
to have adopted Egyptian manners and customs, and 
so, like all earlier visitors of the times of the Pharaohs, 
they did not disdain to perpetuate their names on 
hieroglyphic memorial-tablets in that valley. The re- 
presentations of the god Khim of Coptos are accom- 
panied by hieroglyphic writing, in which the names of 
the ' eunuchs of Persia ' are preceded, whenever they 
occur, by chronological data. In stating these, how- 
ever, they departed from the old Egyptian rule, inas- 
much as, instead of the current regnal year of the 
sovereigns in question, they chose to exhibit the full 
sum of the years of their reigns, and also the fiill 
sum of their own years of service under one or more 
kings, with the addition of ar en^ ' has made,' i.e. lived 
during, (so many years) ; just as in the case of the 
name of Tjiharaqa on the Apis-stelse.^ Some ex- 
amples of these inscriptions will illustrate this mode of 
dating : — 

First Inscription. 

' The sum of the 6 years of the lord of the land Kaabuza 
(Cambyses), the sum of the 36 years of the sovereign Nthariush 
(Darius I.), and the sum of the 12 years of the sovereign Khshiarsh 
(Xerxes T.), has the eunuch of Persia (seres en Parse) Ataiuhi 
lived, remaining in the presence of the god Khim, the chief of 
the city.* 

* See alK>ve, p. 285. 
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Seoond Ikscriptiok. 

' The Btun of the 36 yeatn of the godlike benefador and sove- 
reign, the boo of the Sun and wearer of the crown, Nthariaab 
(Darius I.) — may he live to-diiy and evermore !— and | the sum of 
the 13 yesTB of his son, the sovereign, the son of the Sun and 
wearer of the crown, Khshiarsh (Xences I.)— maj' he live ttMlay 
»nd evermore .' — has lived the eootich of PersU and governor of 
the city of Coptou, Athtuhi.' 

Third iNHCRiprioN, 

' The 5 years of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the sove- 
reign, A rta-kbakeeesh (Artaxerxea), and | the 16 years of the god- 
like benelactoF Arta-kbnheseeh (Artaxerxes) | has lived the eunnch 
of Peraia AJiurta, the eon of Artliames and the child of his wife 
Qnancu, remaining befare the fiue of the [god Ehim of Coptos].' 

A comparison of all these rock-inscriptions gives 
the following determination of the rcgual years of the 
kings, in their relation to the years of service 
two Persians. 
AUiiuhi lived — 

(1) 6 full years under the reign of Kanboza {Cambyaes) ; 

(2) 36 „ „ „ „ „ Nthariuah (Darioa I.) ; 

(3) 2 „ „ •] 

(4) 6 » » 

(5) 10 „ „ [under the reign of Khahiarsh (Xerxes L). 

(6) 12 „ ,. 
(!) 16 „ „ J 

Aliurta lived — 

(1) 5 „ „ ) nnder&e reign of Arta-khsheaeeh 

(2) 16 „ „ ) (Artaxerzes). 

That the phrase ' he lived ' referred, not to the 
whole life-time of the person from his birth, but to his 
actual years of service spent in Egypt, is proved by 
the dates given in the two inscriptions of Aliurta, 
who expressed the five years, besides the sixteen 
years, in order to put before the reader's eyes his 
service under Artaxerxes. And we draw this further 
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coocluaioD, that, if Cambyses reigned six years as king 

of fjgypt, the conquest of Egypt must be placed, not 

in the yea]*525, but in 527, as we have shown before. 

King Xerxes I.— or, as he is named in the Egyptian 

iodcriptions, Khshiarsh or Khsherish — did not enjoy 

the best reputation among the Egyptians, who had 

Jeamt to esteem his predecessor, Darius I., as a 

benignant and well- disposed ruler. After Xerxes had 

by force of arms crushed the insurrection made by the 

Egyptians to throw off the Persian yoke, the foreign rule 

pressed more severely than ever on the land, over 

whi(!h Achaemenes, the king's brother, was placed as 

satrap. 

The defeats which the Persians soon after suffered 
from Greek valour roused anew the desire of the 
Egyptians for liberty, and an anti-king Ehabbash, 
with the coronation name of Senen-Tanen Sotep-en- 
ptah, boldly made head against the Persian sovereign. 
The memorial inscription of the satrap Ptolemy, 
already cited,^ recals the memory of the anti-king in 
the following terms : — 

* The flea-boardy which bean the name of Patanut (in Oreek, 
Phthenotes), had been assigned by the king Khabbash to the gods 

' See above, p. 280, note. The tenth volume of Records of 
tke Past (pp. 67, foil.) contains an English translation, by Mr. 
Dracb, of Dr. Bmgsch's German translation of the whole inscrip- 
tioo in the ZeiUehrift /Or jEgypt. Spraeh. Jan. 1871. The title 
of 'satimp,' used by the future founder of the dynasty of the 
PtolemieB, refers to his nominal subjection to Alexander ./£gu8, the 
son of Alexander the Great and Eoxana (b.c. 317-311), in whose 
Till year the inscription is dated. See also Dr. Birch's Paper on 
ihe Tablet in the Tr€mi€ietioni qf the Society of JBibUcal ArchoBology, 
vol. L, p. 20. 
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«f tb« city of Buto, when his Miyeet^ bsd goti« to Bnto to e»*miDB 
the 8e&-board, which liee in their vrhole domain, with the pur- 
pooe of penetntting into the interior of the marsh land of Bnto, to 
impeot that arm of the Nile, which flows into the aes, in onler 
llttt the Asiatic fleet might be kq»t at a distance from Egypt. 

' This lulce-difitrict, called Patanut, belonged to the deities of 
Bnto from early times. £ut the hereditary foe Xencm had alien- 
ftted it He lopt none of it for the gods of the city of Buto. 

' Thus the hereditary foe Xerxaa had shown an evil example 
•ganut the city of Bnto. Bat the great kii^, oar lord, the god 
Horns, the son of lets and the son of Osiris, the prince of the 
princes, the tdng of the kings of Cpper and Lower E^ypt, the 
avenger of his &tber, the lord of Bnto, the beginning cf tbe goda 
and he who came after, after whom no (god) waa king, he drove 
out the bereditaiy enemy Xerxes out of bis palace t<^ether with 
his eldest son, and so he made himself famous in Sate, the cit^ of 
the goddess Neitb, on that day by the side of the Mother of tbe 
Godi." 

THE LAST PHAKAOHS. 

Once more, after the retreat of the Peraiaos, a my ' 
of hope for freedom dawned upon the f^ptians. 
Durmg a period of about sixty years, two dynasties (the 
XXIXth and XXXth) established themselves, at Metides 
and Sebennytus, on the ruins of the past ages, to ven- 
ture on the last effort to reconquer their lost ind^en- 
dence. The monuments, on which the names of the 
kings of these dynasties can only be discovered with 
difficulty, are silent about their deeds. The hour of 
Egypt's death had struck. No god had the power to 
grant the land the respite of a longer existence. 

As the most remarkable monument of their times,' 

we may point to a sarcophagus of dark granite, which 

belonged to a descendant of the last kings of the 

thirtieth dynasty.' The inscriptiona upon it have ac- 

I Now in the Royal Muaoum at Berlin. 
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curately preserved for us its owner's pedigree, as a 
valuable memorial of the former greatness of ancient 
Egypt. We subjoin it, according to the indications of 
the hieroglyphs, in the following translation : — 

King Nakht-hor-ib 

Zilio'(Teo8) 



I I 

Nw-bi-n-didi, = Mertikhap* Kino Nakht-neb-sf 

A BuliUnr | (The Uut Pharaoh), 

conriTnamler, Thakebes* s Petamon, hereditary {ninoe ana 

nomareh of | military commander. 

Sebennjina. Nakbt-neb-bf, 

Domarch of the district of Buto, Sebennytus and Tania, 
commander-in-chief of the 



* The names thus marked are those of women. 

Nakhtnebef, ^ the chief captain of his Majesty/ 
the grandson of the last Pharaoh, Nakhtnebef, had his 
last resting-place in that Berlin sarcophagus of stone. 
But who was ^ his Majesty,' to whom he gave his ser- 
vice as commander ? The question can only be an- 
swered approximately. As grandson of King Nakht- 
nebef, who reigned over the land from 358—340 B.C., 
the end of his Ufe falls about sixty years after his 
grandfiEtther's death, and therefore about 280 b.c., that 
is, about fifty years after the conquest of I^ypt by 
Alexander the Great. He could not therefore have 
served either him or his immediate successors, Philip 
Aridasus and Alexander 11., as commander. We must 
rather reckon Ptolemy I. Soter, or Ptolemy 11 Phila- 
delphus, as his contemporaries. From these calcula- 
tioDs we should be already carried over into the 

history of Egypt under the Ptolemies. 

X 3 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FALL OF THE KXHGDOU OF THE PHABAOHS. 

Ab if through a thin tranqMrent miat, we caat a glance 
at &e doBe (tf our historical mibject — the climiLx and 
&11 of the Fharaohs— with the pemaa] of the following 
inscription of an eminent priest, a contemporary of 
the Peraan great king, Darius m., and of the hero 
Alexander of Meced(Hi. Bjs own words are engraved 
on a memorial stone, wUch is now preserved ia the 
collection of €h%ek and Boman antiquities at Naples. 
The translation will form a fit condnsion to our Sm- 
tory of Egypt according to the Monuments. 

(1) ' The hereditary prince, the noble, one of the friendB ; the 
Beer of Horua, the lord of Hibonu (Hipponon) ; the seer of ihe 
gods of the nome of Hibonn ; the seer of the god SuntMii, of 
the dty of (3) A-behu ; the chief aeer of the goddees and the pre- 
sident of the prieBta of Sokhet in the whole land : Sahtaui-tat- 
nakht: the bod of the t«ni pie-master and (3) seer of tlie god 
Amon-ra, the lord of the city Fi-eha, Nee-samtaai-auf-'ankh ; and 
the child of his wife ' Ankhet ; he speaks as follows : — 

' thou lord of the gods, Rhaiim, thou king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, (4) thou priuce of the land, at whose riaag the world 
is enlightened, whoBe right eye is the Hun's disk, whose left eye ia 
the moon, whose spirit (5) is the b<^am of light, and out of whoae 
nosbrils comes the North wind, to give life to all. 

' I was thy servant, who did according to thy will, and whoae 
heart was replenished hy thee. (6) I have not let any atj be 
higher than thy city, I have not failed to impart of thy qnrit to all 
the children of men among hundreds of thousands, which (qurit) 
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18 the most wonderful in all houses, (7) day by day. Thou hast for 
this recompensed megood a hundred-thousandfold. Thus wast thou 
diffused everywhere, and (wast made) a leader for the king's house. 
The heart of the divine benefactor was moved to clemency (8) at my 
speech. I was exalted to be the first among hundreds of thousands. 
Wh^n thou tumedst thy ha,ck upon the land of Egypt, thou didst 
incline thyself in thy heart to the master of Asia. His (9) twice 
five friends loved me. He conferred on me the office of president 
of the priests of the goddess Sokhet on the seat of my mother's 
brother, the president of the goddess Sokhet (10) in Upper and 
Lower Elgypt, Ser-honb. Thou hast protected me in the battle of 
the lonians (t. e. the army of Alexander) when thou didst rout 
ike Asiaiie (Darins III.). 

(11) ' They slew a hundred thousand at my side, (but) none 
lifted ap his hand against me. When what befel had befallen, 
there was peace (12) afterwards. Thy Holiness spake to me : 
^ Proceed to Khinensu (Heracleopolis Magna) ; I will be with 
thee ; I will be thy guide among the foreign people." 

(13) ' I was alone, I sailed up the great stream; I was not 
afraid, for I thought of thee. Since I did not transgress thy com- 
mandment, I reached the dty of Khinensu (14) without having a 
hair of my head rumpled. And as was the beginning, only by 
the one appointment of thy decree, so also was the end, for thou 
gaveat me a long life in peace of heart. 

(15) ' O all ye priests, who serve this glorious god Khnum, 
the king of both worlds, the (god) Hormakhu, the lord of the 
wuTerse, the good spirit in the city of Khinensu, (16) the (god) 
Tom in the dty of Tanis, the king of the rams, the primordial 
male power, the Majesty of the ram, the male, the begetter, the 
last king of the kings of the land ; — (17) the son, who loved the 
king of TJppBr and Lower Egypt, has departed to the heavenly 
kingdom, to see what is there : (to see) the god Khnum, the king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, the god Tnm in his shrine, Khnum, 
(18) the great god in his hall, the king Unnofer. 

' May your name remain for ever upon the earth, reaping the 
reward of honour from Khnum, the king of both worlds ! And 
sng ye praise and laud to the kingly gods of Khinensu, and praise 
ye the image of the godlike, who was reverenced in his nome, 
Sam-tani-Taf-nakht, so shall all that is best be your portion, and 
another will praise your name in tnm in yean to oome.' 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CALENDAR, 
Dt m KouuL roKM , oohpabbd witb the jcuax txab. 



I 



Auumiuli Tub Juuui Tub 



AUljrT (III] 
EheUii (IT) 

Tjiicri 



hi (VlTl) 



llaBri(xn) 
]nl«railiU7 Dayt 



ifeBii(Xni 



iBlarAlMT Dv 



AMijf (111) 

KiMlibk OV) 

Trti'm 

U«rh&(VI) 
'baDii3i«Ji (VU) 
humuthl fVIl]) 



Putanmi (tX) 
PB^iil'fX) 
BpJphuri) 



u 
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A. 



LIST OF THE KINGS, WITH THEIR EPOCHS, 

Vrho ruled in Egypt, from the first Pharaoh, Mena 
U> the end of the XXXIst Dynasty. 

Their names and order, down to the Pharaoh 
^mses II. (about B.C. 1850), are founded on the list 
fDf Kings in the Table of Abydus (Nos. 1-77). 

The numbers added, to mark their Epochs, refer 
to the succession of generations assumed in our work ; 
t)ut these, from the year 666 onwards, are superseded 
fcy the regnsl years actually proved 



IsT Dynasty : of Thinis, 



B.C. 



1. Mena 






, 4400 


2. Tota 






, 4366 


3- Atoth 






, 4333 


4. Ata . 






. 4300 


5. Sapti 






4266 


6. Mirbapen. 






4233 


7. (Semerapaes) . 






. 4200 


8. Qebeh 






. 4166 



!n2 



AFFBNinX. 



IIsD DnrASTT : orTHinB. 

9. Bnzaa 

10. Eabin 

11. Bainnater 

12. Utoas 
18 Senta 



4188 
4100 
4066 
4088 
4000 



niBD DtNASTT : OF ItefPHIS. 

14. Zazai 

15. Nebka . 

16. Toser [as] 

17. Tota 

18. Setea 

19. Nofeikara 

20. Senofeni . ' . 



8966 
3988 
8900 
8866 
8888 
8800 
8766^ 



XyTHDrffASTT: OFMmiFHIS. 

21. Khufu . 

22. Batatf 

23. Ehafra . 

24. Menkara . 

25. Sbepseakaf 

Vth Dtitasty : OF Elephantine. 

26. Uskaf 

27. Sahura . 

28. Keka 

29. Noferfm . 

30. Ranuser . 

31. Menkauhor 

32. Tatkara . 

33. Uoas 



3733 
3700 
3666 
3633 
3600 



3566 
3533 
3500 
3466 
3433 
3400 
3366 
3333 
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813 


VIra DntisiT : OF Mumphis. 


».c. 


34. Uskani .... 


. 3300 


35. Tela .... 


. 8266 


36. Merira Pepi 


. 8233 


37. Merenra .... 


. 3200 


38. Noferkara 


. 3166 


■39. Merenra Zafemsaf . 


. 3133 



VIIth-IXth Dynasties. 



40. Nuterkara 






3100 


41. Henkara . 






8066 


42. Noferkare 






3038 


43. Noferkara Nebi 






3000 


44. TatkaraShema. 






2966 


45. Noferkara KhoDtu 






2938 


46. Merenhor 






2900 


47. Senoferka 






2866 


48. Banka 






2833 


49. Noferkjira Terel 






2800 


50. Nofeikahor . 






2766 


61. Noferkara FepiseDeb 






2783 


52. Noferkara Annu 






2700 


58. . . . kaura 






2666 


54. Noferkaura 






2033 


55. Noferkauhor . 






2600 


56. Noferarkara 






2666 


67. Nebkherra Mentuhotep 




2533 


58. Saikhkara 






250O 



nu 
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XIIth Dynasty : op Th ebbs. 

59. Amenemhat I. . 

60. tJsurtasen I. 

61. Amenemhat II. 

62. Usurtasen H. . 

63. Usurtaseo m. . 

64. Amenemhat lH. 

65. Amenemhat IV. 
A gs^ wUdi comprises more than 

500 years, and during which the 
time ti the Hykads-ldngs fiUls. 
Id all five dynasties (xui. — xva.) 

XVnixH Dtkastt : of THkBVS. 

66. Aahmes . 

67. Amenhotep I. 

68. Tbutmesl. 

69. Thutmes II. 

70. Thutmes III. 

71. Amenhotep II. 

72. Thutmes IV. 

73. Amenhotep III. 

74. Horemhib 
(One generation of heretic kings) 

XIXth Dynasty : of Thebes. 

76. Bamessu I. 
76 Mineptah I. Seti I. . 

77. Miamun I. Bamessu II. 
Mineptah 11. Hotepbima 
Setin.Mmeptahlll. 
Setoakht Merer Miamun II. 



1700 

1666 
163S 

1600 

1566 
1533 

1500 
1466 

1433 



1400 
1366 
1333 
1300 
1266 
1233 
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515 


XXth Dynasty : op Thebes. 


B.C. 


Bamesmi ILL Haq-On 


1200 


Bamessii iV ^ 




Bamessu VI 




Meritum 


1166 


Bamessu VJLL 




Bamessu Vill. . . . .^ 




Bamessu IX-XII .... 


1138 


XXIsT Dynasty : of Thebes and Tanis. 




Hirhor 


1100 


Piankhi 


1066 


Pinotem I 


1033 


Pisebkhan I 


1000 


XXIInd Dynasty : op Bubastus. 




Shashanq I 


966 


Usarkon I 


933 


Takelothl 


900 


UsarkoD IE 


866 


Shashanq 11 


833 


Takelothn 


800 


XXUIrd Dynasty : op Tanis and Thebes. 


Usarkon 


766 


Jljuvth Dynasty : of Sais and Memphis. 


Bokenranef 


733 


XXVth Dynasty : the Ethiopians. 




Shabak 


700 


1 \J\J 


Taharaqa 


693 



Zta AFPENlffiL 



XXVItr DnrABir : ofSais. W 

Ftomethik L . . . 6M 

Neka 612 

Ptamethikn. . . .590 

Uahabm . .691 

AahineB 572 

Ftamediik m. 528 

XXVIIth Dnr Aflrr : nnFkBaiAirB. 

GtiiibjB68 527 
BarinsL . .521 

JL6036B L* • . • 4M 

Artaxeizes 4M 

Xerxes n. .425 

Sogdianua . ' . / . — 

Darius II 424 

XXVniTH Dynasty. 

(AmjrrtsBUfl). 

XXTXth Dynasty : op Mendes. 

Naifaurot 1 399 

Hagar 39S 

Psamut 380 

Naifaurot n 379 

XXXth Dynasty : op Sebennytus. 

Nakhthorib 378 

Ziho 360 

Nahktnebef 358 
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XXXLsT Dynasty : the Persians. b.c. 

Ochus ...... 340 

i\.rs^s .«.••. tjtjo 

Darius III. ..... 336 

Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 

Great 332 



B. 

KEMI (EGYPT) AND ITS NO>£ES : 

ACCORDING TO THE LISTS OF THK MONUMENTS. 

I. Patobis (the South Ooantry, Upper Egypt). 

IsfSome, Capital: Ab (Elephantine). 

Deities : Khnum and Sopet (Sethis). 

2nd Nome. Capital : Teb (Apollinopolis Magna). 

Deities : Hor (Apollo) of Hut, and 
Hathor (Aphrodite). 

3rd Nome. Capital : Nekheb (Eileithyiapolis). 

Deity : The goddess Nekheb. 
4th Nome. Capital : Ni or Ni-amon (Diospolis Magna). 

Deities : Amon-ra (Zeus) and the 
goddess Mut. 

5th Nome. Capital : Qobti (Koptos). Deity : Khim (Pan). 

6th Nome. Capital : Tantebeb (Tentyra). 

Deities : Hathor and Hor-samta. 

7th Nome. Capital : Ha (Arab. Hou, Diospolis Parva). 

Deities : Nebtha (Nephthjs) and 
Noferhotep. 

Sth Nome. Capital : Abdu (Abydos). 

Deity : Anhnr (Mars). 

9th Nome. Capital : Apu (Panopolis). Deity : Khim (Pan). 

10th Nome. Capital : Tebu (Aphroditopolis). 

Deity : Hor-mati. 

1 1th Nome. Capital : Shas-botep (Hypsele). Deity : Khnum. 
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I2th NomB. Capital : Ni-ent-bak (Antteopolis). 

Deitiaa : 5or and Mati {laia). 
ink Nam CTajpjfait: Bu.ra(l70Bpolb). 

Bootii,' and I^iOmt. 
14tttKoaM. Crapjiaf:QfU8,Qoa(OaM). 

ISA Noms. f7(vihil: Kjmnmr (Hannopolk). 
.2Mv: I1uit(HeratMi). 
letli NooM. C^jtal : HnoND (HypcBOo). Osd : Hor. 
17tli Home. C^Aal : Qa u (OTOonpoIii). 

Sod : Aai9 (AnaUi). 

AnI: Ani^ 
IMi Noaw. OapUal: Fi-mau. (OzjibjualnM). 

SOA ITniw. ' ffiyttat: KHinimj (OndaopoUi Ib^M). 
0mI: "^ "rf TffiTdMf 

SSndNome. r«p{tof : Dv-am (Apbrodibopalk). 

ifeiiy : Hathor, 

II. Patomhit (the North Country, Lower Egypt). 
Irt Kome. Capital: Mkh-nopeb (Memphis). 

Deilie* : Ptah (Hephnotna), knd 
Sokhet. 
2nd Nome.' Capital: Sokhkm (LetopoUs). 6od: Hor^-nfo). 
3rd Nome. Capital : Ni-ekt-hapi (Apie). 

Ooddut : Senti (Hathor-Nub). 
4th Nome. Capital : Zoq'A (Canopua). 

Deitiet : Amon-r& and Neit 
(Athena). 
fith Nome. Capital : 8a (Sals). OoddtM : NeiL 
6th Nome. Ct^ntal : KBESOti (Xo'is). Ood : Amon-tm. 
7th Nome. Capital : Sonti-nofxr (Metolis). 

Deitiea : He, ' Lord of titm W«t,' 
and Ibib. 
8th Nome. Capital : Thurot (Sethro^). 

Deitita : Tum (Helios), and Hatbor. 
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9tJi Nome. Capital : Pi-usir (Basiris). God : Osiris. 
10th Nome. CapUal: Ha-ta-hir-ab (Athribis). 

DeUiu : Hor-khont-khethi, and the 
goddess Khut. 

Uth Nome. Capital : Qa-hebes (Cabasus). Deity : Isis. 

12th Nome. Capital: Theb-nuter (SebenDytos). 

God : Anhur (Mars). 
1 3th Nome. Capital: Anu (On, Heliopolis). 

Deities: Hormakhu (Helios) and 
the goddess lusas. 

Uth Nome. Capital: Zo* an {Tabib), 

Deities : Hor and the goddess 
Khont-Abot. 

15th Nome. Capital : Pi-thut (Hermopolis). 

Deities : That and the goddess No- 
hem-ani. 

16th Nome. Capital : Pi-bi-neb-dad (Mendes). 

Deities: Bi-neb-dad (Mendes) and 
the goddess Ha-mehit. 

17th Nome. Capital: Pi-khun-en-amon (Diospolis). 

Deities : Amon-ra and the goddess 
Mut. 

18th Nome. Capital: Pi-BAcrr (Bubastus). Goddess: Btot 
19th Nome. Capital : Pi-uto (Buto). Goddess : Uto (Isis). 
20th Nome. Capital : Qosem (Phacussa). 

God : Sapt, ' the Lord of the East.' 

With r^ard to the geographical position of the 
respective Nomes, as they are determined, with a 
very few exceptions, in the order and arrangement 
denoted above, on the monuments alike of older and 
later times, I refer to the Maps appended to this 
work. These will also enable the reader to identify a 
number of cities and places in the old empire of the 
Pharaohs, which have been passed over in the above 
list of the Nomes and their capitals. 




TRAKBOBIPIKUI of THB ANOIBHT BOTFIUH 
NAMES. 

ThoM of my readen who may wiab to undertake 
ihe task of comparing the mmieroos Egyptian namei 
occurring in the Icacgdng woi^ with the ocHreapond- 
ing names in naa-Egyptiui sotnoei aS hiatory, win 
perhaps thank me for {facing before them a Hat of 
the chanctos of the Old Egyptian alphab^ it^m- 
siting thdr proper vahie and our mode oi tean- 
scrilnng them. I must add the remark, that, for the 
sake of simplidty in [ointing, I have as much as 
posnble avdded the method of expresring the parti- 
cular force of the letters by thoae dots and marks, 
which now-a-day8 form part of the scientific apparatus 
of orthographical transcription. Even the professed 
scholar and student will find this no disadvantage, 
when he understands that I cite all names according 
to the values assigned in the following list 

[Tbe^English reader will find some varifttioiiB in onr text tnm 
Dr.* Brugsch's mode of representing the ch&nuters. These are 
added to the list in brwikete ( ). The onljcases requiring ^iea«] 
notice are: — (1) The Oerman teh ia replaced hy our simpler 
notation of the Bonnd, <A. (2) The hard ch (x) ia changed to tk, 
a notation more usual with Englisli scholars, and avoiding tbe 
confusioQ with our common eh. (3) The u is frequently replaced 
by 00 or pu (in the Elrst Volume) ; but throughout the Seoond 
Volume the u is kept, with tbe uodentanding that it ia to h»T« 
the pure sound, as in Italian and German.— Ed.] 
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Old Egyptian Alphabet. 



licieiitific Chanctws. In this Work, 


d (Heb. y, Arab, g) 
a (Vocal) 


a (broad) 

' (above the line) 

a and e (continental sound) 


• 

t 

u 

b 


t (ditto) 

u pure (sometimes oo and ou) 

b 


V 
f 


P 

f 


m 


m 


n 


n 


r 


r 


I 


I 


h (Heb. n) 

A (Arab. J) 

X (Heb- n, Arab. ^) 


h 
h 
ch {kh) 


s 


8 


i (Heb. E^, Atab. ^J^) 
q (Heb. p, Arab, j, 

the Greek kappa) 
k 


8ch (Eng. 8h) 

q (with sound of k^ 

not of qu) 
k 


k (Heb. :, Arab. ^ ) 


9 

f 






/ (Heb. 1) 
f (French ^) 


d 


VOt 11. Y 





As ao example of a toxt transcribed according to 
the scientific method, I have chosen the following in- 
scriptioQ on one of the two memorial stones spoken of 
in Vol. I., p. 160. The contenta relate to the fixing of 
the southern boundary of Egypt at Wady Haifa by 
the command of king Usurtasen III., who here speaks 
in his own person, in order to declare in pithy language 
to future ages his opinion of the importance of a con- 
queror. No one can fail to observe the contrast which 
the language and tone of thia time (the twenty-fourth 
century B.C.) form to the style of later periods. 

King Usurtasen m. speaks thus : — ^K 

['] renpit XVI abot III pirt art kon-f ^B 

■Yaar | Ifl | monUi | 3 | winl*r | mads ] bi« Mi^t<!it<r (I)^ 

ta6 ris er ^"b ['] ««-(!'"-"" 

thebouDduj I ofliiestnith | at { (Lhe luml of) Ueh. | I nutdc 

In^-i'i ^o»t-d ntef-a au-erUi-na ['] hau 

mj boandacy | m; going | tbM of 1117 | I g&re (added) | sobis man 
up (vu) fiMhua ; 

kir si utut na nenok suten tetu aru 

to I it. I It WM ft I to US I who baeuns | king | to iitt«r | the dwog 

kaat [*] ah-d pu ^epert em tot-& 

vish I of D17 heart | m* | what should come | bj | a; band. 

atu er Belet sej^emu er {*] mar tern 

A coDqnemr j to | take | let him avoid | the | coreiing. | Let not 

seter tetet em ab-ji )(emet tuau aha 

raat I tfas speech | ia | his heart. | He desires not ] fame, | Moaiats 

hir ['] sef tern sefen en ^eri pek 

ID I being gentle | vithont | the gentleness | of the | tmeoiy \ reacbn 

m peku pekut-f keru kert [^] uSebu 

him. I Has anj ana \ bis goal | let be lilent | silence | let aniver 
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ieiet ma j(epert am si ter entet dr 

Um fpMch I as I it happened | accordingly ; | therefore | that I if 

leer em ^et peh si secern 

nlenoo | is in | consequence | of him who has | it, | to strengthen 

attained 

\^] ab pu en x^ ^^^ P^ ^^ 

tht heart | that means | of the | enemy. | Strength | means | attacking. 

Xesi pu hem ^^t hem pu [•] mdaru 

Weakness |. means | turning | back. | Cowardice | means being taken 

hir tai-j ter entet sem nehes er 

tpoo I his borders. | Therefore | that | heard | the negro | about 

j^er en ro-a nen [^•J uSeh-f tutu hem 

vfaat fell I from | my mouth | not | gaye he reply. | Made | turn back 

ji atet er f tutu-f sa-if hem ^^t 

him I the anailer | against | him, | he gave | his back | turning | backwards 



ua-f er at ["] nen rod as ent 

he remained &r | from the | assailer. | Not | men | so | who 

iefet set huru pu sefn db 

•asly I are. | To fail | that means | of strength | and of courage. 

["] dti-maa-en set hon . nen em dmes 

Has beheld | them | the Majesty. (I) | Not is it | as | imagination. 

hak-nd himt-sen nen-nd [^'J ^^r-sen pir 

I took I their women. | I drove away | their inhabitants | coming out 

er x^umt'Sen hu ka-sen uha pir-sen 

to I thair wells. | Were slain | their bulls, | destroyed | their com, 

[^*] ertu seiet dm any^ wd dtef-d fet-d 

set I fire | thereto. | An oath | to me | by my father, | I ppeak 



em mat nen x'^ ^^ ["] ^ ^^^ P^'' 

in I truth. | No | room | therein | for | contradiction | of that which 

comes out 

em ro-d dr kert sa-d nib serutet-ji 

of I my mouth. | He is | however | my son | every one | who keeps 

T 2 
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tai l^^p^n dr en hon sa-a pu 

bouiduy I Uiis | Mde | by | Uie Mi^Mtj (me). | Mj son | k be aDed 

mast'/ en hon tut ea-d neCnut 

Hekbon | oTOm | Miyerty (me). | A likeneM | myaon | to tbe 



die/ [^T serut tai en utet 

of (bb) Uihu I the keeper | of the boundarf | of him | who bcsit 

su dr tertu f^X^'fi ^^ ^^ ^f X^ 

him. I If I boweTer | he lajs bare | it | so that sot | he | ifacnU 

4gfat 

[*•] hir fi nen sa-d as nen mes-tef de 

upon I it| I not | mj eon | then, | not | is he torn | tbei 

nd e^ kert ertu en hon art tut 

• • • 

of me. I Behold! | howerer | caoees | the Mfljesty (I) | to make | a 



[^•] en hon kir tai pen dr en 

of the I Migett J (myself) | npon | boundary | this | made | by 

hon nen mertu rut-Qan hir fi en 

MHJe>ty (rae\ | Not | is it wished | ye worship | upon | it | whil 

mertu ^t*r-^iiu hir fi. 

wished to bo | yo fight | upon | it. 

The tr*inj>lation, reoi\;st into a consecutive form, will 
run as follows : — 

*In the 16th year, in the ,*^ixl month of the winter season, I fixed 
the southern Iwundai-y at the land of Heb. I fixed my boundary 
by advancing upwards like my prtnleccssors. I extended it. It was 
my firm rwolvo — I who l>ecame king — to declare how I would act, 
and what should be done by my hand according to the desire of 
my heart. A contjueror should avoid concealment : his speech 
should not wat in his heart. Tlic inglorious waits still and is full 
of gentleness, without finding gentleness from his enemy. When 
any one has aohiovt'd his pur]x>80, then let him refrain from 
silence, let him give an account how all has l)een done. For if 
silence follows him who has attained success, that is as much as to 
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strengthen the ooorage of his adversary. To be strong means 

going forward to his goal ; to be weak means taming backwards ; 

to be cowardly means letting himself be taken upon his border. 

Iherefore, because the negro people had heard what went forth out 
of my mouth, they made no reply. He who made an attack upon 
them put them to flight. They turned their back and fled away. 
They kept far from him who attacked them. They were therefore 
not men of manly spirit ; and that means to be wanting in strength 
and courage. I beheld them, not only in imaginatian. I took 
their women, I led away their inhabitants, who had gone out to 
their fountains. Their bulls were slaughtered, their com was de- 
stroyed, and fire was set to it. I swear by my father that I speak 
the truth. There is no cause for contradicting the utterance of my 
mouth. 

' Every one of my sons, who maintains this boundary whidi I 
have fixed, he shall be called my son, who was bom of me. My son 
is like the protector of his father (i.e. Horns), like the preserver of 
the boundary of his father (i.e. Osiris). But if he abandons it, ao 
that he does not fight upon it, he la not my son, he is not tbmi 
liom of me. 

' I have caused my own image to be set up on this boundary 
whidi I have fixed, not that ye may (only) worship it (the image) 
upon it (the boundary), but that ye may fight upon it.' 

I have printed the above translation word for word, 
in order to furnish a proof, from this example, to one of 
my learned French critics, that inscriptions of the older 
tinie are indeed no child's play, and that their value for 
historical research depends wholly and solely on the 
correct explanation of the text. A fair-minded reader 
will not be willing to take up the reproach, which my 
French critic has made against me, that I have not 
made so much use of certain important inscriptions for 
the earlier history of E^ypt, as they may probably 
have deserved. The deciphering of inscriptions has 
no real significance, until the translator is sure of his 
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subject in its fullest compass. When the opposite 
course is taken, they bring uiore damage thau profit, 
for they confuse the facts, and they deter the outer 
circle of students from availing themaelvea of even the 
moat certain translations for their researches. I shall 
bear the blame of my French critic with the greatest 
composure until he hiraself shall have furnislied the 
proof, that the most ancient texts are capable of being 
translated with fuller certainty than the examples 
hitherto given by him lead us to exjxict with any 
special confidence in the future.' 

' In trftnelating the last parttgruplj, we Imve not thought that 
the name of the cntit! referred to, or uertniu remarks oa the tntiu- 
lation of the sume tuBcripLion \iy another French tvholar, would 
be of interest to the English reader. lu fact, Dr. Brugsch, in his 
pamphlet of ' Additions and Con-ettiona,' while directing the 
transposition of the iibove free translation to its place at Vol. 1, p. 
IGO, leaves the last paragraph to be omitted. The diraotum 
reached us too lat« for the transposition to be m&de ; indeed we 
prefer to see tlm liU>rul and free translation aide by side ; and the 
principles involved in the last paragraph, as to our present under- 
standing of the older inscriptions, seemed to ua too important to 
be omitted.— Ed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The publication of this Memoir, which should have 
appeared a year ago, has been delayed by the absence 
of the Author, while in official charge of an expedition 
into the interior of the Libyan Desert, of I^pt, and 
of Nubia. On returning from this journey, he was 
able to take advantage of his stay in the eastern part 
of Lower Egypt, to examine the sites, and to verify 
the topographical and geographical views, which form 
the subject of this Memoir. 

The Author is happy to be able to state, that his 
new researches have contributed to prove, even to the 
smaUest details, the conclusions which the papyri and 
the monuments compelled him to form with r^ard to 
the topographical direction of the Exodus, and to the 
stations where the Hebrews halted, as related in 
Holy Scripture. 

In a special Memoir, which will form a complete 
chapter of my periodical publication, * The Bible and the 
Monuments ' {Bibel und Denkmaeler), announced several 
months since, the reader will find a collection of all 
the materials drawn from the moniunents, which have 
enabled me to re-establish the route of the Jews after 
their departure from Egypt, and which prove incon- 
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testably that the labours of Messi-s. Uuruh and Schlei- 
den' OD the same subject were based on views as nuar 
the truth as was then possible. 

Notwithstanding the very hostile aod sometimes 
not very Christian attacks, which these new views have 
had to sustain on the part of several orthodox scholars, 
tlie Author of this discoitrse ventures to affirm that the 
number of monumental indications is every day accu- 
mulating, and continually furnishing new jiroofs in 
favour of our discovery. Any one must certainly be 
bliud, who refuses to see the flood of light whicli iho 
papyri and other Egyptian monuments are throw- 
ing upon the venerable records of Holy Scripture, 
and, above all, there must needs be a wilful mistaking 
of the first laws of criticisin by those who wish to dis- 
cover contradictions, which really exist only in tho 
imagination of opponents. ^^H 



Note. 

In our TnuisUtion, we follow Dr. Brogscb's orthographjr of 
the proper names, which, in thia Memoir, he has adapted to tlio 
French language in which it was written, aa, for the chief example, 
in the uae of ou for the pure u used in hia Qermau text. 

We have not thought it necessary to encumber the pages with 
Notes referring to all the pointsalready touched on in the History, 
and here collected into one focus of light thrown od the Bubjt«t 
in hand. — Ed. 



L 



* See p. 336 of the foUowiug Discoun 
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PEEFACE. 

The following pages contain the printed report of the 
Discourse, which the delegate of His Highness 
Ismael I., Khedive of Egypt, had the honour to 
deliver on the evening of September 17, 1874, at the 
International Congress of OrientaUsts in London. 

Although the necessarily restricted limits of time, 
and the consideration due to an indulgent audience, 
did not permit him to develop all the details of a 
question, the solution of which has occupied him 
through a long course of years, the Uvely marks of 
satisfi^tion with which his hearers were pleased to 
honour him, and which were echoed by journals held 
in the highest esteem, impose on him the duty of 
presenting to the public the contents of this discourse 
under the form of a Memoir drawn up on the pro- 
gramme of his subject. 

The more that his researches and investigations on 
the Exodus, founded on the study of the monuments, 
appear to present to the Author results which are 
entirely opposed to the views hitherto adopted with 
regard to this part of the history of the Hebrews, so 
much the more does he feel almost compelled to publish 
the materials which have supplied him with a founda- 
tion, and which have imperatively led him to present 
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the departure of the Jew5 from E^pt in its troe 
light 

Thoae who axe afraid of meeting in these new 
hypothesea attacks upon the atatementa of TSalj 
Scripture— from which may QuA preaenre me— cr 
the ai^gestiaa of donbta relative to the sacred haakny, 
may fieel completely reassured. Far from lenening. 
the authority and the wei^t of the Bo(^on iriiieh our 
relij^ is founded, the reaults at which the anthcv of 
this Menunr has axrived — ^thanks to the mllMiitie 
indicalioDa of the monmneots — ^will serve, <m the eon* 
tiary, as testimonies to establiah the supreme vtaaaty 
of the Sacred Bcriptorea, and to prove the antt^oi^ td 
their origin and of their sources. 

The Author cannot conclude without fnJfilUi^ a 
sacred duty by thanking his auguat Ibater, in Uie 
name of science, for the numerous efforts which he has 
generously devoted to the development of historical 
studies and to the service of the monuments of hia 
country. Elaving found in the person of our excellent 
and learned friend and colleague^ Mariette Bey, one 
as devoted as he was qualified by skill and experience 
to carry out his enlightened ideas, His Highness the 
Khedive of Egypt has perfectly understood and accom- 
plished the high mission which divine Providence has 
reserved for him, that of being the r^enerator of 
i^ypt, ancient as well as modern. 

H. B. 
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THE MEMOIR. 

His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, Ismael Pacha, 
has granted me the honour of representing his country 
at the International Congress of Orientalists in London. 
On this occasion, the enlightened prince, who has 
rendered so many services to the science I profess, has 
ordered me to express, in his name, to the illustrious 
members of the Congress, his most lively sympathy, 
and his sincere admiration for the invaluable labours 
with which they have enriched science, in bringing 
back to life by their researches the remotest past of 
those happy countries of the East, which were the 
cradle of humanity and the centres of primitive 
civilisation. 

K His Highness has deigned to fix his choice on 
me as his delegate to London, I owe this distinction 
leas to my humble deserts than to the special character 
of my latest researches on the subject of the history of 
the Hebrews in Egypt. 

Knowing the lively interest with which the English 
world follows those discoveries, above all others, which 
have a bearing upon the venerable records of Holy 
Scripture, His Highness has charged me to lay before 
this honourable Congress the most conspicuous results 



of my studies, founded on the interpretation of th( 
monuments of Egypt. 

In thna laying before you a page of the history ol 
the Hebrews in Egypt, I would flatter myself with the 
hope that I may be able to reward your attention, and 
thereby justify the high confidence with which Hia 
Highness has been pleased to honour me. 

I am to speak of the Exodus of the Hebrews, But, 
before entering on my subject, I will take leave to 
make one observation. I wish to state that my dis- 
cussion is based, on the one hand, upon the texta of 
Holy Sc-ripture, in which I have not to change a single 
iota ; on the other hand, upon the Egyptian monumental 
inscriptions, explained according to the laws of a 
sound criticism, free from all bias of a fanciful 
character. 

If for almost twenty centuries, as I shall have 
occasion to prove, the translators and the interpreters 
of Holy Scripture have wrongly understood and ren- 
dered the gec^raphical notions contained in that part 
of the biblical text which describes the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, the error, most certainly, is not 
due to the sacred narrative, but to those who, unac- 
quainted with the history and geography of the remote 
times which were contemporary with the events in the 
history of the Hebrews in I^pt, have laboured to 
reconstruct, at any cost, the Exodus of the Hebrews 
after the scale of their scanty knowledge, not to say, 
of their most complete ignorance. 

According to Holy Scripture, Moses, after having 
obtained from the Pharaoh of his age permission to 
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lead into the Desert the children of Israel, worn out 
irith their hard servitude in building the two cities 
of Pitom and Bamses/ started with his people from 
the city of Bamses,^ and arrived successively at the 
stations of Succoth' and Etham.^ At this last en- 
campment he turned,^ taking the direction towards 
Migdol and the sea — observe that there is not here a 
word about the * Sea of sea-weed * ® (the Bed Sea) — 
opposite to the * entry of Khiroth/ ^ over against Baal- 
zephon. Then the Hebrews passed by way of the 
* Sea of sea-weed ' (translated by the interpreters * the 
Bed Sea ') ; ® they remained three days in the Desert 
without finding water ; ^ arrived at Marah, where the 
water was bitter ; ^^ and at length encamped at Elim, 
a station with springs of sweet water and a little grove 
of date-palms.^^ 

The different opinions and different results, in 
tracing the direction of the march of the Hebrews, 

* Ezod. i. 11. Observe that Rameses has already been men- 
tkmed by anlicipatianf to mark the locality in which the children of 
Ivael were settled when they came into Egypt : — Gen. xlviL 11 : 
' And Joseph placed his £skther and his brethren, and gave them a 
po— wion in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land 
of Barneses, as Pharaoh had commanded.'— Ed. 

« Exod. xiL 37. » Ibid, and xiiL 20. 

« Ibid. xiiL 20. ' » Ibid. xiv. 2. 

* ' Mer des Algues,' the translation of the Hebrew tfiWUl * the 
sea of Bouphf* which the LXX. always render by >/ ipvOpd OdXavtra 
(as also in the N. T., Acts vii. 36, Heb. zL 29), except in Judges 
xL 16, where they preserve the Hebrew name in the form £if • 

—Ed. 

7 Pi-hahiroth, Exod. xiv. 2. » Exod. xiii. 18, xv. 22. 

* Ibid, XV. 22. As to the name Shnr, see bplow, p. 360. 
»o fbid. XV. 23. " Ihul. XV. 27. 
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are just as many aa the scholars who have attempted 
to reconstruct the route of the Hebrews froni the data 
of Holy Scripture. But all these scholars, except only 
two (see p. 330), have agreed unanimously that the 
})a3sage through the Eed Sea must be regarded as the 
most fisetl point in their system. 

I dare not weary your patience by enumerating all 
the routes reconstructed by these scholars, who had 
certainly the best intentions, and who lacked only one 
thing — but that very essential — the necessary know- 
ledge of facte in the geography of ancient Egypt Their 
general practice, in order to rediscover the itinerary of 
the Hebrews, was to resort to the Greek and Eoman 
geographers, who lived more than a thousand years after 
Moses, and to mark the stations of the Hebrews by the 
Greek or Latin names belonging to the geography of 
Egypt under the nde of the Ptolemies or the Coesara. 

If a happy chance had preserved that Manual of 
the Get^raphy of Egjrpt which, according to the texts 
engraved on the walls of the temple of Edfou, was 
deposited in the Library of that vast sanctuary of the 
god Horua, and which bore the tide of ' The Book of 
the Towns situated in I^ypt, with a Description of 
all that relates to them,' we should have been relieved 
from all trouble in rediscovering the localities referred to 
in Holy Scripture. We should only have had to con- 
sult this book, to know of what we might be sure with 
regard to these biblical names. Unfortunately, this work 
has perished together with so many other papyri, and 
science has once more to regret the loss of so important 
a work of Egyptian antiquity. But even this loss ia not 
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irreparable! The monuments and the papyri, espe- 
cially those of the dynasty of the Eamessids, contain 
thousands of texts and notices of a purely geographical 
kind, making frequent allusion to topographical posi- 
tions ; besides which, a very considerable nmnber of 
inscriptions, engraved on the walls of the temples, con- 
tain tables more or less extensive, which give us the 
most exact knowledge of the political divisions of Egypt, 
and the most complete lists of the departments of that 
country, accompanied by a host of the most curious 
details. 

Let me lay before you the scattered leaves of the 
lost book of which I have just spoken. Oiu: purpose 
is to collect them carefully, to put them together in 
their relation to each other, to try to fill up the gaps, 
and finally to make out the list of them. 

After having been engaged on this work for twenty 
years, I have succeeded, at the beginning of this year, 
in reuniting the membra disjecta of the great Corpus 
GeographicB of Egypt, which is composed, according 
to the Index of my collections, of a number exceeding 
3,600 geographical names. In the work of applying 
the laws of a sound and calm criticism to these rich 
materials, without allowing myself to be enticed by an 
accidental resemblance of form in the foreign proper 
names, when compared with the Egyptian names, I 
have undertaken to traverse Egypt through all its 
quarters, in order to obtain a knowledge of the ancient 
ground in its modem condition, and to satisfy myself, 
from my own eyesight, of the changes which the 

VOL ir. z 
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surface of the aoU has undergone in different jmrts of 
the country during the course of the past centizries. 

Having in this manner accomplished a labour which 
had the only drawback of being soraetiraeg beyond my 
strength, but which has never worn out my patience, 
I have the honour of presenting ita results, in the form 
of a summary, to this honourable Congress, as a tribute 
of respect and esteem due to the iilustriom scholars 
here assembled. While, for ray own part, I experience 
deep satisfaction at having in some sort reached the 
goal which I proposed to myself twenty years ago, it 
would prove, on the other hand, my higliest recom- 
pense, to learn firora your judgment that I have 
i-ecovered a great part of the lost book of the Gteo- 
grnphy of Ancient Egypt. The appUcation of the 
geographical results settled and laid down in this sum- 
mary, which will form the special subject of the pre- 
sent meeting, will fUmish you with a fair test of the 
importance of these resulta and of their value to his- 
torical science. ■ 

Will you permit me to begin my exposition by a 
remark couceming the general topography of the 
country which we are about to traverse, in order to 
discover and follow the traces of the Hebrews during 
their sojourn in Egypt? All the scholars, who have 
given attention to this subject, are agreed that thu 
country lay on the Eastern side of Lower Egypt, to 
the east of the ancient Felusiac branch, which has 
disappeared from the map of modem Egypt, but the 
direction of which is clearly indicated by the portion 
of the ruins of several great cities which stood on its 
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hanks in ancient times. Beginning from the South of 
the coimtiy in question, the city of Anu, the same 
which Holy Scripture designates by the name of On, 
identifies for us the position of the Heliopolite nome of 
the classic authors. 

Next, the mounds of Tell-Bast, near the modem 
village of Zagazig, enable us to fix the ancient site of 
the city of Pi-bast, a name which Holy Scripture has 
rendered by the very exact transcription of Pibeseth,^ 
while the Greeks called it Bubastus* It was the chief 
city of the ancient Bubastite nome« 

Pursuing our course towards the North, the vast 
mounds, near a modem town called Qous by the 
Copts and Faqous by the Arabs, remove all doubt as 
to the site of the ancient city of Phacoussa, Phacoussae, 
or Phacoussan, which, according to the Greek accounts, 
was regarded as the chief city of the Arabian nome. 
It is the same place to which the monumental lists 
have given the appellation of Gosem, a name easily 
recognised in that of * Guesem of Arabia,' used by the 
Septuagint Version as the geographical translation of 
the &mous Land of Goshen.' 

Directly to the North, between the Arabian nome, 
with its capital Gosem, and the Mediterranean Sea, the 
monumental lists make known to us a district, the 
Egyptian name of which, * the point of the North,* indi- 
cates at once its northerly position. The Greek writers 
call it the Nomos SethroYtes, a word which seems to be 
derived from the appellation Set-ro-hatu, * the region 

> Eaek. xxx. 17. 

« Gen. xlv. 10; xlvi. 34; xlviL 4, 6, 27 ; Ex. viii. 22 ; ix. 26. 

z 2 
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of the river-iuouths,' which t}ie aacient Egyptians 
applied to this part of their country. Wliile classical 
antiquity uses the name of Heracleopolis Parva to 
designate it« chief town, the monumental lists cite tliv 
same place under the name of ' Pitom,' with the 
addition, ' iu the country of Sukot.' Here we at once 
see two names of great impoi-tance, which occur in 
Holy Scripture under the same forms, the Pitliom and 
the Succoth of the Hebrews.' 

Witliout dwelling, for the moment, on this curious 
discovery, I pass on to the last district of this region, 
situate in the neighbourhood of the preceding one, 
betwccu the Felusiac and Tanitic branches of the Nile. 
The Egyptian monuments designate it by a compound 
name, which eignifles 'the beginning of the Eastern 
country,' iu complete agreement with its t^ipographical 
position. Its chief town is named, sometimes Zoan. 
sometimes Pi-raraaes, ' the city of Eamsea.' Here again 
we have before us two names, which Holy Scripture 
baa preserved perfectly in the two names, Zoan and 
Bamses, of one and the same Egyptian city. 

As the new get^aphical definitions which I have 
now set forth involve certain necessary consequences, I 
do not for a moment hesitate to declare that I willingly 
take upon myself the wh<^e responsibility, as much for 
the accuracy of the philological part of my statement, 
as for the predsion of the gec^raphical sites which I 
have brought to your knowledge. 

After these remarks, I return to Pitom axid Bamses. 
When you have entered, at Port Said, from the Medi- 

' See reff. above. 
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terranean into the maritime Canal of Suez, your vessel 
crosses the middle of a great plain, from one end to the 
other, before stopping on the south at the station called 
by the engineers of the canal El-Kantara. But during 
this transit you must give up aU hc^ of being cheered 
by the view of those verdant and sihiling meadows, 
those forests of date-palms and mulberry-trees, which 
give to the interior of Lower Egypt — covered with 
numerous villages and intersected with thousands of 
canals — the picturesque character of a real garden of 
God. This vast plain stretches out from the two sides 
of the maritime canal, without affording your eye, as 
it ranges over the vast space to the farthest bounds of 
the horizon, the least point to rest upon. Tt is a sea of 
sand, with an infinite niunber of islets covered with 
reeds and thorny plants, garnished with a sort of white 
efflOTescence, which leads us to recognize the presence 
of salt water. In spite of the blue sky, the angel of 
death has spread his wings over this vast sad solitude, 
where the least sign of life seems an event. You but 
rarely meet with the tents of some poor Bedouins, who 
have wandered into this desert to seek food for their 
lean cattle. 

But the scene changes from the time when the 
Nile, in the two months of January and February, has 
begun to cover the lands of Lower Egypt with its 
waters. The vast plains of sand disappear beneath the 
garface of immense lakes. The reeds and rushes, which 
form large thickets, shoot up wonderfuUy, and millions 
of water-birds, ranged along the banks of the lagoons 
or collected in flocks on the islets of the marsh, are 
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busy fishing, disputing with man the rich prey of the 
waters. Then come the barks maimed by the fisher- 
men of Lake Menzaleh, who, during the two or three 
winter mouths, ply their calHng vigorously, in order 
afterwards to sell the 'fassikh ' (salted fish) to the in- 
habitants of the Delta and of Upper I^ypt, 

Such is the general character of this region, which 
I have traversed three times at different seasons of the 
year, in order to become acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of its surface ; and such are the impressions 
which I have brought away from my repeated visits. 
These are the plains, now half desert, half lagoons and 
marshes, that correspond to the territory of the ancient 
district of the Sethroite nome, * the point of the East' 
according to the monuments, the capital of which was 
called Pi-tom, the dty of Pithom of the Bible, 

In ancient times this district comprised both banks 
',J_J^ of the Pelusiac branch of the Del ta , and extended on 
the western side as far as the eastern bank of the 
Tanidc branch. Marshes and lagoons, with a rich 
v^etation con^tiog of rushes and reeda, of the lotus 
and, above all, the papyrus plant, are met with to- 
wards the sea shore : these are the places called by an 
Egyptian word, Athu, or by the foreign word Souf, that 
is, * the marshes of papjmia ' of the Egyptian texta. 
There were also pools and lakes, called by the Semitic 
name of Birkata, which reached to the neighbourhood 
of Fitom. The district was traversed in all directiona 
by canals, two of which were near the city of Pelunam ; 
each bearing a special name which recals the use of a 
Semitic languE^e spoken by the inhabitants of the dis- 
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trict in question. The city of Pithom, identical with 
that of Heracleopolis Parva, the capital of the Seth- 
roitic nome in the age of the Greeks and Bomans, was 
situate half-way on the great road from Pelusium to 
Tanis : and this indication, given on the authority of 
the itineraries, furnishes the sole means of fixing its 
position towards the frontier of the conterminous dis- 
trict of Tanis. 

The Egyptian texts give us evident and incon- 
testable proofs that the whole of this region, which 
formed the district of the Sethroite nome, was denoted 
by the name of Suku or Sukot. The foreign source of 
this designation is indicated by the monuments, and is 
proved by its relations with the Hebrew words sokj 
sukkahj in the plural aukkoth, which bear the primary 
sense of ' tent' There is nothing surprising in such an 
appellation, analogies to which are found in the names 
Scen» Mandrorum, Scenae Veteranorum, Scenes extra 
Oerasa, given by the ancients to three places situate in 
Egypt. In these names, then, the principal word, 
ScensB, Uents,' has the same signification as the 
Semitico-Egyptian word Sukot, which recals to us the 
name of Sukkoth, given in Holy Scripture to the first 
station of the Hebrews when they had left the city of 
Ramses. This name of ^ tents ' takes its origin from 
the encampments of the Bedouin Arabs who, with the 
permission of the Pharaohs, had taken up their abode 
in the vast plains of the country of Sukkoth, and who, 
from the most remote periods of Egyptian history, had 
there preserved the manners, the customs, and the reli- 
gious beliefs, peculiar to their race, and had spread the 
use of Semitic words, which were at length adopted 
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officially by the I^yptiiiii authorities and scribes. 
(Coinp. the ' History,' Vol. II. pp. 101,/.) 

Thus it is that the greatest number of the proper 
uames, used on the mouumeuts aad iu the papyri to 
denote the towns, villages, aud cauals of the district of 
Sukkoth and of the adjacent nome of Tanis, are ex- 
plained only by means of the vocabulary of the Semitic 
languages. Very often the existing Egyptian names 
are clianged in such a manner that the Semitic name 
contains the exact translation of the meaning of the 
Egyptian name. In this case the Semites have used 
the same method that the Greeks aud Romans em- 
ployed, namely, to render the proper names of the 
geography of Egypt by translation into the correspond- 
ing words of liieir own language. In this process 
they weut so far aa to substitute the names of the 
divinities of classical mythology for tliose of the gods 
and divinities of the I^yptian pantheon. Hence it is 
that the classic authors give us names of cities such as 
Andron-pohs (the * city of men '), GynsecoQ-polis (the 
' city of women '), Leonton-polis (the ' city of lions '), 
CrocodiloD-polis, Lycon-polis, Elephantine, that is, the 
cities of crocodiles, of wolves, of the elephant, &c., which 
exhibit actual translations of the corresponding Egyptian 
names. And it is thus, also, that the same authors 
speak of cities called Bios-polis, Hermo-polis, Helio- 
polis, Aphrodito-polis — that is to say, the cities of the 
gods Zeus, Hermes, Helios (the Sun), and of the god- 
dess Aphrodite — in order to render into Greek the 
Egyptian names No-Amon, * the dty of Amon,' Pi-thut, 
' the city of Thut,' Pi-tora, 'the city of the sun-god Tom,' 
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I*i-Hathor, * the city of the goddess Hathor.' The 
Hebrews did just the same : and thus there was, at the 
entrance of the road leading to Palestine, near the lake 
Sirbonis, a small fortification, to which, as early as the 
time of the TTfXth dynasty, the Egyptians gave the name 
of Anbu, that is, * the wall ' or * fence,' a name which 
the Greeks translated according to their custom, calling 
it Gerrhon (to Tippov)^ or in the plural Gerrha (ra 
Tippa).^ The Hebrews likewise rendered the meaning 
of the Egyptian name by a translation, designating the 
military post on the Egyptian frontier by the name of 
Shur, which in their language signifies exactly the 
same as the word Anbu in Egyptian and the word 
Gerrhon in Greek, namely, *the wall.' This Shur is 
the very place which is mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
not only as a frontier post between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, but also as the place; whose name was given to 
the northern part of the desert on that side of Egypt. 

It is in the same manner that the Hebrew word 
Souph, — ^whose meaning of * sea- weed, reeds, papyrus- 
plant ' is certified by the dictionaries of the Hebrew 
language, and which was used to denote a town situate 
on the Egyptian frontier, at the opposite end of the 
great Pharaonic road which led towards the south of 
the Dead Sea, besides giving its name to the Yam 
Souph, ^ the sea of sea- weed ' — this name, I say, con- 
tains simply the translation of the Egyptian word 

* There was a Chaldsean town of the same name on the 
Enphratea, and another in ArabU ; and a district FcfSpoc or Fc^c 
on the Borysthenes, in Eurofiean Sarmatia ; all in positions where 
we should expect to find frontier fortresses. — £p. 
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Athu, wh idi again sigiiifiea the same as the Hebrew 
word Sou]ih, that is, 'sea-weed, or the papyniB plant,' 
and which was apphed as a general term to denote all 
the marshes and lagoons of Lower Egypt, wliich are 
characterised by their rich vegetation, consisting of 
papyrus and of rushes. TJie Egyptians, on tlieir part, 
knew so well the meaning of the Hebrew word, that 
they frequently adopted " a foreign name of Souph, 
instead of the word A i their own tongue, to 
denote not only the name of the City of Weeds, but 
also the Sea of Weeds, the Yam Souph, wliich we shall 
meet with further on. 

After these remarks of a philological character, 
which liave appeared to me indispensable for the un- 
derstanding of my subject, I return to the city of 
Pitom, the chief place of the region of Sukot, about 
which the monuments ftimish us with acme veiy 
curious pieces of information. I will b^n with tbe 
divinity worshipped at Pitom and in the dlBtaict of 
Sukot. Although the lists of the nomes, as well as 
the Egyptian texts, expressly designate the sun-god 
Tom — the same who had splendid temples at On or 
Heliopolis— as the tutelar deity of Sukot, they never- 
theless add, that the god Tom represents solely the 
I^yptian type corresponding to the divinity of Pitom 
who is called by the name of ankh, and sumamed 
* the great god.' The word ankh, which is of Egyptian 
origin, signifies ' life ' or ' he who lives,' ' the Living 
One.' This is the only case, in the Egyptian texts, of 
the occurrence of such a name for a god as seems to 
exclude the notion of idolatry. And in fact, if we 
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lake into consideration the presence of families of the 
Semitic race, who have resided in Egypt at all periods 
of her history — including the nation of the Hebrews 
— we cannot refuse to recognize in this divine name 
the trace of a religious tradition, which has been pre- 
served even in the monumental records of the Egyp- 
tians. I dare not decide the question, whether the 
god * He who lives ' of the Egyptian text is identical 
with the Jehovah of the Hebrews. At all events, 
everything tends to this belief, when we remember 
that the name of Jehovah contains the same meaning 
as the Egyptian word ankh, * He who lives.' Accord- 
ing to the monuments, this god, in whose honour a 
great feast was celebrated on the 13th day of the 
second month of summer, was served, not by priests, 
like the other divinities of the Egyptian pantheon, 
but by two young girls, sisters, who bore the title of 
honour of XJr-ti, that is, ' the two queens.' A serpent, 
to whom the Egyptian texts give the epithet of * the 
magnificent, splendid,' was regarded as the living 
symbol of the god of Pitom. It bore the name of 
Kereh, that is, * the smooth ' (compare Kepg^e, calvus, 
nSj, smooth, bald). And this serpent, again, trans* 
ports us into the camp of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness ; it recals to us the brazen serpent of 
Moses, to which the Hebrews offered the perfumes of 
incense until the time when Xing Hezekiah decreed 
the abolition of this ancient serpent worship.^ 

The relations of the Hebrews with Ktom and 
Sukot do not, however, end here. 

^ Nnmben xxL 9 ; 2 Kings xriiL 4. 
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According to the indicatioos of the monuments, 
the town of Pitom, the chief place of the district of 
Sukot, had an appellation which it owed to the pre- 
sence and existence of its god ankh, 'He who lives' 
or ' the Living One,' and which, in the terms of the 
i^yptian language, was pronounced p-ia-ankh. ' the 
habitation, or the dwelling-place, of the god ankh.' 
In conformity with this name, the district of Sukot 
was otherwise called p-u-nt-p^-ankh, 'the district of 
the dwelling-place of the Living One.' Add to this 
monumental name the Egyptian word xa, the well- 
known designation of the governor of a city or a 
district, and you will have the title Za-p-u-nt-p-ai- 
ankh, ' the governor of the district of the dwelling- 
place of the Living One,' which a Greek of the time of 
the Ptolemies would have rendered by the translation, 
' the nomarch of the Sethroite nome.' 

And now turn to Holy Scripture : it will infonn you 
that the Pharaoh of Joseph honoured his vizier with 
the long title of Zaphnatpan&ikh, which, letter for lett^, 
answers exactly to the long Egyptian word, the analysis 
of which I have just laid before you. More than thisi 
when Joseph made himself known to his astonished 
brethren, be said to them,' 'I am Joseph your brother; 
it is not you that sent roe into E^ypt, it is God. It is 
Gk>d who established me as privy councillor to Pharaoh, 
and as lord over all his house.' The first title, in 
Hebrew, is written, Ab le-Pharaoh, in which the trans- 
lators, from the LXX. downwards, recognized the 

' Gku. zlv. ^, 8. We foUov Dr. BrogBcb's translation, which the 
reader con, of coime, compare with the Authorized Version. — Bs, 
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Hebrew word Ab, * father ; ' but we learn from the 
Egyptian texts that, far from being Hebrew, the title 
of Ab en pirao designates the first minister or officer, 
who was attached exclusively to the household of the 
Pharaoh. Several of the precious historical papyri of 
the time of the 19th Dynasty, now in the British 
Museum, the texts of which consist of simple letters 
and communications written by scribes and officers of 
the covit, relate to these Ab en pirao, these superior 
officers of the Pharaoh, whose high rank is clearly 
indicated by the respectful style of these scribes of 
inferior rank. 

All these observations, the number of which I 
could easily extend by other examples, will serve to 
demonstrate, in general, the presence of a foreign race 
on the soil of Sukot, and, especially, to give incontest- 
able proofs of the close relations between the Egyp- 
tians and the Hebrews. By what we may call the 
international use of words belonging to their languages, 
the i^yptian texts fiimish us with direct proofe which 
certify the existence of foreign peoples in the district 
of Pitom. 

The Egyptian texts, with the famous papyrus of 
the British Museum at their head, tell us continually of 
the Hiru-pitu, or Egyptian officers who were charged 
with the oversight of these foreign populations residing 
in the region of Sukot. These same texts make known 
to us the Adon (a word entirely Semitic in its origin) 
or superior chiefs of Sukot, magistrates who served as 
intermediaries in the relations of the Egyptian authori- 
ties with these populations. This service, which was 
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not always of a peaceable character, was supported by 
a body of police (the Mazaiou), whose commander {the 
Ser) was chosen from among the great personages of the 
Pharaouic court. The Egyptian garrisons of two for- 
tresses constructed on the frontiers of the nome of Sukot 
watched the entrance and departure of all foreigners 
into and out of that territory. The first, called Khe- 
tam (that is, the fortress) of Sukot, was atuate near 
the town of Pelusium. It guarded the entrance into 
the district of Sukot from the side of Arabia. The 
other, called by a Semitic name Segor or Segol, that is, 
' the barrier,' of Siikot, prevented foreigners from jmsa- 
iug the irontier on the southern side and setting foot 
on the territory of the district adjacent to Tanb- 
Eamses. Thus the two forts were placed at the two 
ends of the great mad which traversed the plain of 
Sukot in the midst of its lakes, marshes, and canals. 
The description which a Eoman author (Pliny, see p. 
867) has left us of the nature of the roads of this coun- 
try, may serve to prove that, as early as the beginning 
of our era, the great road of the district of Sukot was 
somewhat like the track of the present day, by which 
the Bedouins of the country and th^ &milie8 alone are 
able to travel. As might be easily imagined before- 
hand, the marshy condition of Sukot scarcely permitted 
the foundation of towns in the interior of this district. 
Hence the E^ptian texts, in agreement with the 
notices of the classic writers, speak only of towns 
and forts on the frontier. AUow me to direct your 
attention especially to a fortress situate at the East of 
the nome of Sukot, on the border of the Arabian 
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desert, in the neighbourhood of a freshwater lake, 
and called by its Semitic name, which was adopted 
by the Egyptians, Migdol, that is, ' the tower/ and by 
its purely Egyptian name, Samout. The site of this 
place is fixed by the position of Tell-es-Semout, a 
modem name given to some heaps of ruins, which at 
once recals the ancient appellation of Samout. As 
early as the age of the 18th Dynasty, about 200 years 
before the time of Moses, this place was r^arded as 
the most northern point of Egypt, just as on the 
southern border the city of Elephantine or Souan 
(the Assouan of our time) was considered the most 
southern point of the country. When King Ameno- 
phis IV. summoned all the workmen of the country, 
from the dty of Elephantine to Samout (Migdol), the 
Egyptian text, which has preserved this information 
for us, says precisely the same as does the prophet 
Ezekiel, in predicting to the Egyptians of his time the 
devastation of Uieir country ^ from Migdol as far as 
Seve (Assouan) on Uie frontier of the land of Kush.' ^ 
When I observe that this Migdol is the only place of that 
name which I have met with in the (Egyptian) geogra- 
phical texts, among more than three thousand geo- 
graphical proper names, the probability at once follows, 
that Uie Migdol of the prophet Ezekiel is not different 
from the Migdol of the Exodus. 

^ Ezek. xxix. 10 ; zxx. 6. In our Authorized Version, as so 
frequently happens, the right translation is given in the margitif 
* frtym Migdol to Syene/ the text being wrong, and in fact non- 
sense : ^ from the tower of Syene to the border of Ethiopia ' is like 
■aying * from Berwick to the frx)ntier of Scotland.' — Ed. 
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It is time to leave the district of Sukot, and ttf, 
follow by way of Pitom the ancient road which led Uy 
ZoaQ-Taais, the capital of the frontier dietrict, a dis- 
tance of 22 Roman miles, according to the ancient 
itineraries. A sandy plain, as vast aa it is dreary, 
called at this day San in remembrance of the ancient 
name of Zoiin, and covered witli gigantic ruins of 
columns, pillars, spliinxes, etOlo;, and stones of build- 
ings, — all these fragmenta being cut in the hardest 
material from the granite of Syene, — shows you the 
position of that city of Tanis, to which the Egyptian 
texts and the classic authors are agreed in giving the 
epithet of ' a great and splendid city of Egypt.' Ac- 
cording to the geographical inscriptions, the Egyptians 
gave to this plain, of which Tania was the centre, the 
name of Sokhot Zoan, ' the plain of Zoan,' the origia 
of whicli name is traced back as far as the age of 
Eamsea H. The author of the 78th Psalm makes 
use in two verses (12 and 43) of precisely the same 
phrase io reminding the Hebrews of his time of the 
miracles which God wrought before their ancestors 
' the children of larael, in Egypt, in the plain of Zoan* 
Tlus remarkable agreement is not accidontal, for the 
knowledge of the Hebrews coneemiDg all that related 
to Tania is proved by the note of an annalist, like- 
wise reported in Holy Scripture, that the dty of 
Hebron was built seven years before the foundation <^ 
Zoan.' 

< Numbera ziiL 22. Respectiiig the prolMble connectiaa in 
the origin of the cities, which seems to be implied in this mentioo 
of them together, eee the Student'i Ancient Hittory of the Satt, 
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If the name of Zoan — which the Egyptians, as 
well as the Hebrews, gave to this great city, and 
which means * a station where beasts of burthen are 
laden before starting on a journey' — is of a purely 
Semitic origin, two other names, which are likewise 
given to the same place and are inscribed on the 
monuments discovered at San, reveal their derivation 
from the I^jrptian language. These are the names of 
Zor and Pi-ramses. The first, Zor — sometimes Zoru 
in the plural — ^has the meaning of the ' strong ' place, 
or places, which agrees with the nature of the country 
lying towards the East and defended by a great 
number of fortifications, of which Tanis was one of the 
strongest.* 

The second appellation, Pi-ramses, 'the city of 
Bamses/ dates from the time of the second king of 
that name, the founder of all those edifices whose 
gigantic ruins still astonish the traveller of our day. 
This is the new city, built close to the ancient Zor, 
and so often mentioned in the papyri of the British 
Museum, at which Eamses II. erected sanctuaries and 
temples in honour of a circle of divinities, called ' the 
gods of Ramses.' The king caused himself also to 
be honoured with a religious worship, and the texts 
of the later age make mention of the ' god-king 
Ramses, sumamed the very valiant.' I ciinnot omit 
to quote the name of the high-priests who presided 
over the different services of religion in the sanctuaries 

* The f^^yptian name of Mazor^ applied to this country, shown 
110 the origin of the Hebrew word Mazor^ which is given in Holy 
Seriptnre to the same region. 

VOL. II. A A 
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of Zor-Kamses. According to the Egyptian text* these 
priests bore the iiame of Khar-toh, that is, ' the 
warrior.' The origia of this appellation, which seems 
atrange for persons so peaceful, is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the Egy]>ti!m myths concerning the divini- 
ties of the city of Ejimses. But the interest attached to 
this title arises, not so much from these religious le- 
gends, as from the fact, that Holy Scripture designates 
by the same name the priests whom Pharaoh summoned 
io imitate the miracles wrought by Moses. The in- 
terpreters of Holy Scripture are agreed that the name 
of Khartumim, given iu the Bible to the Egyptian 
magicians, in spite of its Hebrew complexion, is evi- 
dently derived from an Egyptian word. And here we 
have the word Khartot, which supplies us not only 
with the means of discovering the real meaning of 
Khartumim. hu( ;ilso with a now proof that the scene 
of the interviews between Pharaoh and Moses is laid 
in the city of Zoan-Ramaes. 

The Egyptian records, especially the papyri, aboimd 
in dates relating to the building of the new city and 
sanctuaries of Ramses, and to the labours iu stone and 
in bricks with which the workmen were overburthened, 
to make them complete their task quickly. These 
Egyptian documents fiimish details so precise and 
specific on this sort of work, that it is impossible not 
to rec<^nize in them the most evident connection with 
the ' hard bondage ' and ' rigorous service ' of the 
Hebrews on the occasion of building certmn edifices at 
Pitom and Ramses.' Any one must be blind who 
' ExoAA. 11, U. 
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refuses to see the light which is beginning to shine 
into the darkness of thirty centuries, and which enables 
us to transfer to their true placas the events which 
the good Fathers of the Church — excellent Christians, 
indeed, but ill acquainted with antiquity — would have 
confounded till the end of time, had not the monu 
ments of the Khedive and the treasures of the British 
Museum come in good time to our help. 

To alter the position of the city of Eamses, in 
defiance of the evidences of the Egyptian monuments, 
would involve the introduction of irreparable confusion 
into the geographical order of the nomes and cities of 
Egypt. 

It was from this city of Zoan-Bamses that, about 
the year 1600 before our era, and in the 22nd year of 
liis glorious reign, the great conqueror, Thutmes III., 
set out at the head of his army to attack the land of 
Canaan : — It was this city into which, in the 5th year 
of his reign, Rimses 11. made his triumphal entry, 
after having won his victories over the people of the 
Khetians, and in which, sixteen years later, the same 
Pharaoh concluded the treaty of peace and alliance 
with the chief of that people : — It was this city, 
whose great plains served as the field for the cavalrj- 
and troops of the kings to practise their warlike 
mana»uvres : — It was this city, whose harbour was 
filled with Egyptian and Phoenician vessels, which 
crarried on the commerce between Egypt and Syria : — 
It is this city, which the Egyptian texts designate 
expressly as the end of the projxjr Egyptian territory 
and the beginning of that of the foreigner; — It is this 
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city, of which an Egyptian poet has left us the beau- 
tiful description contained in a papyrus of the British 
Museum : — It is the same city where the Eamessids 
loved to reside, in order to receive foreign embassies 
and to give orders to the functionaries of their court : 
— This is the vei-y city where the children of Israel ex- 
perienced the rigours of a long aud oppressive slavery, 
where Moses wrouglit his miracles in the presence of 
the Pliaraoh of his age ; and it was from this same city 
that the Ilebrews set out, to quit the fertile land of 
Egypt. 

We will now follow them, stage by stage. 

Travellers by land, who were leaving Bamses to 
pursue their jouiuey towards the East, had two roads 
that they might follow. One of these led, in a north- 
easterly direction, from Eamses to Pelusium; passing 
lialf-\v;iy tlii'niigli the cit}- of Pitoni, .■iitimte at an equal 
distance from Eamses and from Pelusium. This is that 
bad road, described by Pliny, across the lagoons, the 
marshes, and a whole system of canals of the region of 
Sukot. According to what the monuments tell us, 
this road was not very much frequented. It was used 
by travellers without baggie, while the Pharaohs, 
accompanied by their horses, chariots, and troops, 
preferred the great Pharaonic road, the Sikkeh-es- 
soultanieh of the Orientals. 

This last contained four stations, each separated 
from the next by a day's march. These were Ramses, 
' the barrier ' of Sukot, Khetam, and Migdol. We 
already know the names and position of these stations, 
with the exception of the third, called Khetam. This 
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word Khetam, which the Hebrews have rendered by 
Etham, has the general sense of ' fortress/ as I have 
proved before. To distinguish it from other Khetams 
which existed in Egypt, and especially from the 
Khetam of the province of Siikot, situate near Pelu- 
sium, the Egyptian texts very often add to the word 
the explanatory remark, * which is situate in the pro- 
vince of Zor,* that is, of Tanis-Eamses. 

There is not the least doubt as to the position of 
tliis important place, of which we even possess a 
drawing shown on a monument of Sethos I. at Kar- 
uak. According to this drawing, the strong place 
of Khetam was situate on both banks of a river (the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile), and the two opposite 
parts of the fortress were joined by a great bridge, a 
Qanthareh (or Kantara), as it is called in Arabic. At 
a little distance from these two fortresses, and behind 
them, is found the inhabited town, called in Egj^tian 
Tal^enet. While this name at once recals the name 
of Daphnac (Aa<^vai), given by the Greek historian 
Herodotus ' to an Egyptian fortress, the following 
obser\'ations will result in furnishing proofs of the 
greatest certainty for the identification now proposed. 
Herodotus speaks, in the first place, of Daphnae, in the 
plural, in agreement with the existence of the two 
fortresses according ti) the Egj-ptian drawing. He 
jrives them the surname of ' the Pelusian ' on account 

* Herod, ii. 30 : where all the three frontier fortresses and their 
objects are mentioned, viz. on the S., the N.E., and the N.W. : 
tTi ^afi^iri')^ov /^affcXeoc ^vXaicai t:aTi<n'affav iv ri 'EXi^aiTii'n 

ci rpog '/\p(il3ikty k'ai Svpwr, Kai iv yiape^TpOQ Ai/3vi/c aXAif. 
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of the position of the fortresses in question, on the 
two opposite banks of the Pelusijic branch, Hero- 
dotus says expressly, that at hie day (as in former 
times) there was in this Pehisian Daphnte a garrigno 
which guarded the entrance into Egypt on the side 
of Arabia and Syria. The ruins of these two forts, 
standing over against one another, still exist in our 
day ; and the name of Tell-Defenneh, which they 
bear, at once recals the Egyptian name of Tabenet and 
the name of Daphnie mentioned by Iferodotus. Tlie 
remembrance of the bridge, the Qanthaieh, which 
joined the two forts of Khetani-Daphna?, has been 
likewise preserved to our time, for the name of Guisr- 
el-Qantharch, ' the dyke of the bridge,' which is now 
applied to a place situate a little distance east of 
Khetam, must be regarded as the last reminiscence 
of tlie only passage which, in jincierit times, nllowed 
a traveller to enter I^ypt dryshod from the East. 

Having thus re-discovered, by means of their 
ancient names and their modern positions, the four 
geographical pointa which Holy Scripture calls Kamses, 
Succoth,Etham, and Migdol, situate at a day's distance 
from one another, I am quite ready to answer the 
question, whether the Egyptian texts prove to us the 
existence of a road whichjfd from Eamses to Migdol, 
through these intermediate stations of Succoth and 
Ethara. Once more the answer is in the highest 
degree affirmative. 

A happy chance — rather let us say, Divine Pro- 
vidence — has preserved, in one of the papyri of the 
British Museum, the most precious memorial of the 
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epoch contemporary with the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt. This is a simple letter written, more than 
thirty centuries before our time, by the hand of an 
Egyptian scribe, to report his journey from the royal 
palace at Bamses, which was occasioned by the flight of 
two domestics. (Corap. the ' History,' Vol. 11. p. 132). 

' Thus (he says) I set out from the hall of the royal palace on 
the 9th day of the 3rd month of summer towards evening, 
in pursuit of the two domestics. Then I arrived at the barrier 
of Sukot on the 10th day of the same month. I was informed 
that they (that is, the two fugitives) had decided to go by 
the southern route. On the 12th day I arrived at Khetam. 
There I received news that the grooms who came from the 
country [the lagoons of Suf, said] that the fugitives had got beyond 
the region of the Wall to the north of the Migdol of King Seti 
Meneptah.' 

If you will substitute, in this precious letter, for 
the mention of the two domestics the name of Moses 
and the Hebrews, and put in place of the scribe who 
pursued the two fugitives the Pharaoh in person fol- 
lowing the traces of the children of Israel, you will 
have the exact description of the march of the 
Hebrews related in Egyptian terms. 

Exactly as the Hebrews, according to the biblical 
narrative, started on the 5th day of the 1st month 
firom the city of Eamses,^ so our scribe, on the 9th 
day of the 11th month of the Egyptian year, quits the 
palace of Earases to go in piursuit of the two fugitives. 

Exactly as the Hebrews arrive at Succoth on the 
day following their departure,* so the Egyptian enters 
Sukot the day after he set out from Bamses. 

> Exod. xii. 37. * Exod. Md. 
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Exactly as the Hebrews stop at Elhant, on the 
tliiiti day from their leaviog Eamaes," so the Egyptian 
scribe, on the third day of his journey, anives at 
Khelara, where tbe desert begius. 

Exactly as the two fugitives, pursued by the scribe, 
who tlares no longer to continue hia route in the desert, 
had Uikeii the northerly directioD towards Migdol and 
llie part called in Egyptian ' the Wall,' in Greek *Ger- 
rlion,' in the Bible * Shur ' — all names of the same 
meaning, — so tlie Hebrews ' turned," a^ Holy Scripture 
says." to enter on the flats of the lake Sirbonls. 

1"u add a single word to these topographical com- 
parisona would only lessen their value. Tnitlx is 
simple; it needs no long demons! i-ations. 

Acconling to the intUcations of the monuments, in 
rigrt;t!iiit'nt witli what the classical accounts tell u^ the 
Egj'ptiiin read led from Migdol towardi^ the Xlediter- 
ranojiii Sea, as far as the Wall of Gerrhon (the Shur 
of the Bible), situate at the (western) extremity of the 
lake Sirbonis. This latter, which was well known to 
the ancients, liad again long fallen out of remembrance, 
luitj oven in the last century a French traveller in Egypt 
nui'vely observed that * to apeak of the lake Sirbon is 
aiHJuking Greek to the Arabs.'' Divided from the 
Mediterranean by a long tongue of land which, in 
auciout times, formed the only road from %ypt to 
I'alestine, this lake, or rather this lagoon, covered with 
u luxuriant vegetation of reeds and papyrus, but in 
our days almost entirely dried up, concealed unex- 

I K;(od, xiii. 20. * Exod. xiv. 2. 

' 1.0 Muorier, Deteriptinn dt I'EgypU, 1735, p. 104. 
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peeled dangers (nving to the nature of its shores and 
the presence of those deadly abysses of which a classic 
author has left us the following description : ^ 

* On the eastern side, Egypt is protected in part by 
the Nile, in part by the desert and marshy plains 
known under the name of Gulfs (or Pits, ra ^dpa^pa). 
For between Coele-Syria and Egypt there is a lake, of 
very narrow width, but of a wonderful depth, and ex- 
tending in length about 200 stadia (20 geog. miles), 
which is called Sirbonis ; and it exposes the traveller 
approaching it unawares to unforeseen dangers. For 
its basin being very narrow like a riband and sur- 
rounded on all sides by great banks of sand, when 
south winds blow for some time, a quantity of sand is 
drifted over it. This sand hides the sheet of water 
fix)ra the sight, and confuses the appearance of the lake 
with the dry land, so that they are indistinguishable. 
From which cause many have been swallowed up with 
their whole armies through unacquaintance with the 
nature of the spot and through having mistaken the 
road. For as the traveller advances gradually the 
sand gives way under his feet and, as if of malignant 
purpose, deceives those who have ventured on it, till at 
length, suspecting what is about to happen, they try to 
help themselves when there is no longer any means of 
escaping safe. For a man drawn in by the swamp can 
neither swim, the movements of his body being ham- 
pered by the mud, nor can he get out, there being 
no solid support to raise himself on. The water and 

' DiodoniB, i 30. 



sand being so mixed that tbe nature of both is changed, 
the place can neither be forded nor crossed in boats. 
Thus those who are caught in these places are drawn 
to the bottom of the abyss, having no resource to help 
thcmaelves, as the banks of sand sink with them. Such 
18 the nature of these plains, with which the name of 
gulfs [fiapaSpa) agrees perfectly.' ' 

Thus the Hebrews, on approaching this tongue of 
land in a nortii-easterly direction, found themselves in 
face of the gulfs, or, in the language of the Egyptian 
texts, in face of the Khirot (this is the ancient word 
which applies exactly to the gidfs of weedy lakes) 
near the site of Gerrhon. We can now perfectly 
understand the bibhcal term Pihakhiroth,' a word 



' In this description and a sul)sequeiit paasa^ (see p. 365) 
Diodonis iH generally tbought to have exaggerated the fate which 
hefel a p.irt, at l.-asl., nf tlic PiTsinu ariiiy of Artai.Txfts Ochu 
in B.C. 330 ; but the diBCOTeriee and reasonings of Dr. Bnigach 
give a far more atriking significance to the passage and to Uilton'i 
image founded on it (Paradite Lost, ii. 592-4) : 

' A gulf profound as that Serbomaa bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Moiuit Casius old, 
W/ure armta whole havt tunk." 

Aa to the diff^ent manner of the catastrophe, we may obeem 
that the description <^ Diodorus throws a new light on the deacrip- 
tioD in ExoduB. Fharaoh thought he had caught the laradiUi 
' entangled ' between the sea, the desert, and the bog (Exod. zir. 
2) ; but when they were led safely through by the guiding pillar 
of fire, which was turned into darknees for their pursuers, it was 
the Egyptians that became entangled on the treacherous sur&oe, 
through which 'their chariots dragged heavily ' (verse 25) befora 
the whelming wave borne in from the Meditenunean completed 
their destruction. — Ed. 
» Exod- xiv. 2. 
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which literally signifies * the entrance to the gulfe/ in 
agreement with the geographical situation. This in- 
dication is finally fixed with precision by another 
place, named Baal-zephon, for ^ * The Lord spake unto 
Moses saying, Speak to the children of Israel, that 
they turn and encamp before Pihakhiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, opposite to (lit. in face of) Baal- 
zephon ; ye shall encamp opposite to it, by the sea.' 

The name of Baal-zephon, which (as the eminent 
Egyptologist Mr. Goodwin has discovered) is met with 
in one of the papyri of the British Museum under 
its Egyptian orthography, Baali-Zapouna, denotes a 
divinity whose attribute is not far to seek. According 
to the extremely curious indications furnished by the 
Egyptian texts on this point, the god Baal-zephon, 
the ' Lord of the North,' represented under his Semitic 
name the Egyptian god Amon, the great bird-catcher 
who frequents the lagoons, the lord of the northern 
districts and especially of the marshes, to whom the 
inscriptions expressly give the title of Lord of the 
Khirot, that is ' gulfs * of the lagoons of papyrus. 
The Greeks, after their manner, compared him with 
one of their corresponding divine types, and thus it 
was that the god Amon of the lagoons was represented, 
from the time of the visits made to this region by the 
Greeks, under the new form of a ' Zeus Kasios (Casius).' 
The geographical epithet of Casius, given to this Zeus, is 
explained by the Semitico-Egyptian name of the region 
where his temple was built. This is Hazi or Hazion, 
that is, * the land of the asylum,' a name which per- 

* Exod. xiv. 2. 



its the position of a sanctuary situate at the 
most advanced point of the Egyptian frontiers towanls 
the East. 

It was on this narrow tongue of land, bounded on 
the one side by the Mediterraue;m Sea, on the other 
by the lagoons of weeds, between the entrance to the 
Khiroth, or the gulfs, on the West, and the sanctuary 
of Baal-zephou, on the East, that the great catastrophe 
look place. I may repeat wliat I have already said 
upon this subject in another place. 

After the Hebrews, marching on foot, had cleared 
the flats which extend between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the lake Sirbouis, a great wave took by surprise the 
Egyptian cavalry and the captains of the war-chariots, 
who pursued the Hebrews, Hampered in tlieir move- 
ments by their frightened horses and their disordered 
ehiiriols, these captains and ravulicrs i-ulfered what, in 
the course of history, has occasionally befallen not only 
simple travellers, but whole armies. True, the miracle 
then ceases to be a miracle ; but, let us avow it with 
full sincerity, the Providence of God still maintains its 
place and authority.' 

' Dr. Brugsch has here made a perfectly gratuitous ooaceeaum, 
and fallen into the commoo error of confounding a miracle with a 
special providence. The essence of the miracle consists in the 
attestation of the Divine presence with His messenger hy the time 
and cu'cumstancee of an act, which may neverthelcna be in itedf 
an application of what we call the laws of nature to a particular 
case. It shows the Creator, whose word established the laws of 
nature — (' He spoke and it was done : He commanded and it 
stood fast') — repeating the word, through his prophet or minister, 
by which those laws are applied to a special purpose and occasion. 
Thus here the wind and sea-waves ure the natural instruments : 
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When, in the first century of our era, the geo- 
grapher Strabo, a thoughtful man and a good observer, 
was travelling in Egypt, he made the following entry 
in his journal : — 

* At the time when I was staying at Alexandria, 
the sea rose so high about Pelusium and Mount Casius 
that it inundated the land, and made the mountain an 
island, so that the road, which leads past it to Phoenicia, 
became practicable for vessels.' — (Strabo, i. p. 58.) 

Another event of the same kind is related by an 
ancient historian. Diodorus, speaking of a campaign 
of the Persian king Artaxerxes against Egypt, mentions 
a catastrophe which befel his army in the same place ^ : — 

* When the king of Persia (he says) had gathered 
all his forces, he led tliem against Egypt. But coming 
upon the great lake, about which are the places called 
the gulfs, he lost a part of his array, because he was 
unaware of the nature of that region.' 

Without intending to make the least allusion to 
the passage of the Hebrews, these authors inform us 
incidentally of historical facts, which are in perfect 
agreement with all that the sacred books tell us of 
the passage of the Hebrews across the sea. 

Far from diminishing the value of the sacred 
records on the subject of the departure of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt, the Egyptian monuments, on 
the faith of which we are compelled to change our 
ideas respecting the passage of the Red Sea — traditions 

their use, at the will of €k>d and the signal given hy Moses, oon- 
Ktitute the miracle, without which all hecomes unmeaning. — Ed. 
' DiodoruH, xvi. 46. 
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I from our infancy — the Egyptian monu- 
ments, Bay, contribute rather to furnish the most 
striking proofs of the veracity of the biblical narratives, 
and thi i to reassure weak and sceptical uihids of 
the supieme autliority and the authenticity of the 
sacred books. 

If, during the course of eighteen centuries, the 
interjjretera have miaunderstood and mistranslated the 
geographical notions contained in Holy Scripture, 
the error is certainly not due to the sacred history, 
but to those who, without knowledge of the history 
.iiid geogi'Sphy of ancient times, have attemptetl the 
task of reconstructing the Exodus of the Hebrews, 
!it any coat, on the level of their own imperfect com- 
prehension. 

Permit me still one last word on the sequel of 
the march of the Hebrews, after their passage across 
the gulfs. The sacred books tell us : ' ' Then Moses 
led the Israehtes from the sea of weeds, and they 
went out into the desert of Shur, and having gone 
three days in the -desert, they found no water. From 
thence they came to Marah, but they could not drink 
of the waters of Marah, because they were bitter. 
Wherefore the place was called Marah (bitter). 
Then they came to Elim, where were twelve wells 
of water and seventy palm-trees ; and they encamped 
there by the waters.' ' 

All these indications agree — as might have been 
expected beforehand — with our new views on the 
route of the Israelites. After reaching the E^ptian 

' Eiod. XV. 22, 23. » Ekod. xv. 27. 
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fortress near the sanctuary of the god Baal-zephon, 
which stood on one of the heights of Mount Casius, 
the Hebrews found in front of them the road which 
led from Egjrpt to the land of the Philistines. Accord- 
ing to the command of God, forbidding them to follow 
this route,^ they turned southwards, and thus came to 
the desert of Shur. This desert of * the Wall ' — so 
called from a place named in Egyptian * the Wall ' 
and in Greek * Gerrhon/ a word which likewise 
signifies * the Wall/ as I have shown above — lay to 
the East of the two districts of Pitom and Eamses. 
There was in this desert a road, but little frequented, 
towards the Gulf of Suez (as we now call it), a road 
which the Eoman writer has characterized as * rugged 
with mountains and wanting in water-springs.'*'^ 

The bitter waters, at the place called Marah, are 
recognized in the Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus of Suez. 
Elim is the place which the Egyptian monuments 
designate by the name of Aa-lim or Tent-lim, that is 
* the town of fish,' situate near the Gidf of Suez in a 
northerly direction. 

When the Jews arrived at Elim, the words of 
Holy Scripture — * But God caused the people to make 
a circuit by the way of the wilderness, towards the Sea 
of Weeds,' ^ — were definitively accomplished. 

To follow the Hebrews, stage by stage, till their 
arrival at Mount Sinai, is not our present task nor 
within the scope of this Conference. I will only say 

> Exod. xiii. 17. 

* Plin. //.iV. vi. 33: 'Mpenim montibus et inops aquarum.' 

* Exod. xiii. 18. 
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ttat the Egyptian monuments contain all the materials 
necessary for the recovery of their route, and for the 
identification of the Hebrew names of the different 
stations with tlieir corresponding names in Egyptian.' 

' Bee tlie mention, in the prefixed ' Advertisement,' of th« 
Memoir on this subject in Dr. BrugHcb's Bibei utfi D&nkntaeler. 
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AAH 

AAH-HOTEP, Qacen« i. 262; trea- 
sures foand in her coffin, 253 ; 
meaning of name, 273; another, 

282, 297 
Aahmes I. (Amoeis), king, i. 253 ; con- 
queror of the Hyksoe, 257 ; founds 
the 18th dynasty, 273; his cam- 
paigns, 273 ; line of fortresses, 275 ; 
wars against the Phoenicians, 275 ; 
and negroes, 276; restores the 
temples and buildings, 257, 276; 
name inscribed on the quarries of 
Toora and Maassara, 277 ; his pedi- 
gree, 297 

— Queen, i. 296 

— son of Baba-Abana, i. 197; com- 
mands in the fleet against the 
Hyksos, 206; tomb at El-Kab, 
244, /., 262 ; pedigree, 246 ; great 
liistorical inscription, 248, /. ; 280, 
283 

— Pen-nukheb, memorial stone at 
El-Kab, i. 251, 274, 281 

— courtier of Amen-hotep IV,, his 
prayer to the sun, i. 449 

— XL, king of Dyn. XXVL (Amasis), 
ii. 277 

Aanecht (Ostraoene), i. 208 

Abd-el-Qunah, pictorial representa- 
tion of brick-making, i. 375 ; tomb 
of Amenhotep II. at, 411 

Abd-ul-Latif, Arabian physician, ac- 
count of Memphis, i. 46 

Abeha (Behan, Bo6n, 8emne), i. 421 

Ab-en-pira-o, * councillor of Pharaoh,* 
i. 265 ; iL 140, 180, 348 
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AKB 

Abesha, i. 166, 232 

Abool-h61, Arab name of the Sphinz* 
i. 79 

Abousir, pyramid at, i. 88, 89 

Absaqab, i. 208 ; water of, ii. 12 

Abusimbel, ii. 67. See Ibsambul 

Abydus, table of kings, i. 83--35; 
well at, 141 ; temple at, 896; tablet, 
397 ; chief seat in Upper Egypt of 
the worship of Osiris, 397 ; table of 
kings, ii. 28 ; temple completed by 
Ramses n., 33, 84 ; inscription on 
wall, 34-42 ; pictures of the battle of 
Kadesh, 46- 52 ; Nimrod*s tomb, 198 ; 
remarkable inscription, 199-202 

Acco (Aak), i. 350 

Achseans, ii. 124 

Achmun (Hermopolis), ii. 238 

Adulam (Adollam), i. 368 ; ii. 106 
208 

Adulis, i. 363, 865 

Aduma (Edom), i. 216, 290; ii. 206 

Africanus on the Hyksos, i. 233 

Agabot (Libyans), i. 285 

Agriculture, i. 17 

Ahnas (Heracleopolis), i. 176, 215 

Al, the holy father, i. 460; restores 
the worship of Amon, 461; prepares 
his tomb at Biban-el-Moluk, 461 ; 
his titles of honour, 462 ; supremacy 
in the south, 462 

Aina, or Aian (Aean), i, 10, 219; for- 
tress and well, ii 141 

A jalon, IL 208 

Aken (AdnaX 
bia, i. 161, ir 

B 
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AXE 

Akerith, i. 408 ; ii. 44, 53, 65 

Alexander the Great, ii. 278, 279, 
308,309 

— JEgns, ii. 305, 307 

Alexandria, u. 279, 280 

Alisa. See Arisu 

Aliarta, ii. 302, 304 

Alphabet, old Egyptian, ii. 321 

Aluna, i. 321, 322 

Ama, Menta-hotep*s mother, i. 113 

Amada, Nubian temple of, memorial 
tablet, i. 409, 411; inscription of 
Thutmes IV., 414 

Amalekites, i. 232 

Amanus, mountain range, i. 291 

Amasis. See Aahmes XL 

Ameneman, architect, ii. 88 ; probably 
the OTerseer of the children of 
Israel, 89 

Amen-em-ape, governor of the South, 
ii. 77 

Amenemhat I., instructions to his 
son, i. 122; conquers the inhabi- 
tants of Wawa*t, 123; foimds the 
temple of Amon in Thebes, 124,* his 
I'vnmiid, 124; kinir of all Egypt, 
lL*.">; attempted as:<assi nation, 126; 
roiLrns with his sou Usurtasen, 172 

— II., extends the south boundaries, 
i. 144; statue of his wife, 14(5; in- 
scription ut Beni-Hassan, 148, loO 

— III., constructs the Moeris lake, i. 
105; careful about the rise of the 
Nile, 166, 167; builds the Laby- 
rinth, 168: inscriptions on the rocks 
of Sinai, 171 ; picture at Wady 
Magharali, 172 

— IV., i. 120; his sister-queen, 173 

— royal functionary to Mentu-hotep, 
i. 113 

Ainenemhib, captain, i. 353; inscrip- 
tion of, 3o3-356, 407 

— - viceroy, ii. 78 

AnuMi-hi-unaniif, prince, ii. 76, 77 

Amenhotep I., meumrial stone, i. 204 ; 
oami aigns, 280, 28 1 ; war with the 
Thuhen or Marmarida^, 281 ; care 
iu building the great temple of 



Thebes, 282; statue of, at Earnak, 
389 

— IL, war in the 'Red Land,*L407; 
revolt in Asia, 408 ; memorial tab- 
let in the temple of Aiwai^a, 409. 
411 ; picture and inscription at 
Abd-el-Qumah, 411 ; temples in 
Egypt and Nubia, 411 

Amenhotep IU., rebuilds and restores 
temples, i. 257 ; soarabai as memo- 
rials, 419; lion hunts, 419; cam- 
paigns in Ethiopia, 420 ; progress up 
the Nile, 421 ; hands of slainfoes cut 
off, 421 ; penetrates into the Soudan, 
422; list of conquered tribes, 422, 
423; wealth, governors, 423; in- 
scription, 424-426; colossal statues 
of < Memnon,' 426, 429, 430; opens 
new quarries at Mokattam for 
temple-buildings at Thebes, 427» 
428 ; memoriid tablet at Medinet 
Abu, 428, 429; finishes and adorns 
the temple on the Island of Ele- 
phantine, 436; thirty years' ju- 
bilee, 437; rewards to voluntary 
tax-payers, 438; thefts committed 
on his coronation -day, 438, 439; 
length of his reign, 439; his queen, 
440; sons and daughters, 440 

— IV., his foreign blood, i. 441 ; aver- 
sion to the worship of Amon, 441 ; 
new doctrines, 442; peculiar fea- 
tures and figure, 442 ; obliterates 
the names of Amon and Mut, 442 ; 
rebellion of the priests and people, 
442; adopts the name of Khimaten, 
443 ; founds a new capital, 443; 
builds a temple to the sun-god, 
Aten, 443; inscriptions at Silsilis, 
447; domestic life, 451; pictures 
and inscription at Tell-el-Amama, 
451-454 ; victories over Syrians 
and Kusliites, 455; death without 
male issue, 455 ; sons-in-law, 455 

— seer, rebuilds the temple at Thebes, 
i. 133 

— son of Hapu, governor under 
Amenhotep III., i. 423; special 
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AME 

statue dedicated to him, 424; in- 
acriptioD, 424-426 ; his colossal 
atatoes of the king, 425, 426, 432; 
his parentage, 432; founds the tem- 
ple of Ha-kak, 433-435 ; deified as 
a god of learning, 435 ; his works 
in Egypt and Nabia, 436 

Amenhotep, chief priest, presentation 
of his reward, ii. 179, 180 

Ameni (Amen), historical inscription 
of, i. 135-137 

Ameniritis, queen, ii. 268; statue 
of, at Kamak, 272; inscription, 
273 

Ameni-Seneb, governor of the temple 
at Abydos, i. 142 

Amen-men-ant, head architect to 
Thutmes UI^ i. 403 

Amen-messu, anti-king, ii. 134 
Amenti, the under- world, i. 435 
Amen-nah-su, painter, records of, ii. 
29 

a 

Ameno, king, his pyramid, i. 146 

Ammonites, L 360 

AmoD, Amon-ra, king of the gods, i. 

25, et jfosrim 
Amon-hi-khopesh-ef, son of Ramses 

II., ii. 66 
Amon-seru, dedication of the temple 

of, i. 312 
Amon-Zefes, wife of the architect 

Sem-nofer, i. 48 
Amo, people, i. 7, 99, 155, 216, 239, 

308, 357, 413, kc. 
Amu-Kahak, the, i. 281 
Amnnensha, king of Tennu, i. 125 
Analt, or Anaitis, goddess, i. 213. See 

Antha 
An-an-mth, on lake Nesroan, i. 331 
Anastasi III., papyrus, ii. 126 
Anangaa ( Jensyus), i. 290, 339, 348 ; ii. 

44 
Asbu (Shnr, Oerrhon), i. 125, 207 ; ii. 

345, 360, 367 
Anentef (Nertef ), kings of Dyn. XI., 

L 1 11 ; ooi&ns discovered, ib, 
Anhor, the god of war, i. 38, 56 
Ani, royal architect, ii. 32 



APO 

Anibe, rock-tomb with records re* 
specting the boundaries of land in 
Nubia, ii. 174, 175 
Ankh, 'the living one,» IL 846,/. (</. 

i. 265) 
Ankh-Psamethik, priest, ii 284 
— architect, ii. 299 
Ankh-nes-Amon, daughter of Khuna* 

ten, i. 456 
Annu, or On (HeliopoHs), i. 128, 208 
Antar, stable of, i. 195 
Antha, Anai'tis, warrior goddess, IL 

32,95 
Antilibanon, i. 291, 357 
Antinoe, i. 134 
Anubis, i. 58, 194, 195 
Ape, Api, Thebes E. of the Nile, i. 

300, 318, etpoitim {ef. Apetu) 
Aper, Aperiu, Apuirui, ai| Erythrean 
people, fuft Hebrews, 1^88, 129, 141 
Ape-tash, i. 170 
Apetu (Ape), temple of the empire at, 

i. 132, etpauim 
Apheru, god, L 172, 196 
Aphobis (or Aphophis, Apophis, 
Aphosis), shepherd-king, i. 229, 
238,/. ; said to have been contem- 
porary with Joseph, 260 
Apis, city. See Hapi 
Apis, the, of Memphis, i. 82 
Apis-bulls, the tombs of, at Saqqarah, 
i. 59 ; inscribed tomb-stones, ii. 
219, 220 222 ; solemn translation of 
the deceased, to the Seiapeum, 220 ; 
worship of, at Memphis, 220, 223 ; 
memorial stones at the Serapeum, 
285-289; care bestowed on their 
burial under the Persian Empire, 
289 ; time occupied in the construc- 
tion of the tombs, 289; story of 
Cambyses refuted, 290, 291 ; honour 
paid by Darius, 291 ; sarcophagus 
with dedicatory inscription by 
Khabbash, 292 ; latest tablet of 
King Nakht-neb-ef, 293 
Apophis, the snake of hell, i. 434 
Apopi, or Apopa, Hykaoe king. &• 
Aphobis 
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Apoirui. See Aper 

A-<|tfDa-sba. the, li. 116. 119. 123 

Arvitiali, the. ii. 13 

Aiabla, and the coaiil adjoining, 

called the 'laDd of the gn^,' iL 

ai, n. 
Ainhian Dcsort, the, i. 11} 
AmK i. 73 

Aram (Syria), i. S92 ; wine from, 361 
Aradus (Arathii, Arutli), i. 330, 331, 

3iT, 353, 3G» ; ii. 19. 11. ^e. 
Architect CMnr-ket>. office of, ii. 47 
Architecta, roynl, list of. i. 18 ; pedi- 
gree of, ii. 299 
At^ JBlaod, i. 192 
Aiinatb, 1. 108 
Ariao, ot Alien (Anns, or Alias), 

Qsurpntion ot, ii. 136, 137 
Armed force, tlie, i. SI 
ArAmMs Alufin, 1. 306 
Arses, king, ii. 276 
Art, technical, ancient Egyptian, i. 78 
— luiderthe 12th djnasty, i. 176-179 
Aitazene*, king, ii. 277, 301,/. 
Aiebi (CypruB), i. 32B; tribul« ot the 

king of, 337,310, 311,362 
Asher, AahnT, Syria, Assyria, i. 231 
AsheiCa), hkke. i. 127; U. 68, 181 
Ashtaiotli-Kamaim, ii. B 
Asia, Western, war of Teageance 

agBiDBt, i. 289 
Askalon. i. 290;ii. 61, 66 
Afimara, electrnm, t. 361 
Assmking.i, 91,92 
AsBarhaddon (Esarhaddon), ii. 267,/. ; 

memorial atone near Beyrout, 267 
Assaaet, necropolis of Thebeo, i. Ill, 

101 
Assooan, J. 61, 71; rook-lablet, 299 
Abbot, king of, i. 292 ; tribute from, 

328, 339, 363 
A«surbanipal, king of Asayria, ii. 367; 

record ot, 258-361 
As^riao Empire, the, rise of, in 

Mesopolnmia, ii. 192 ; invamon ot 

Egypt, 193; oontinesl of Kgypt, 
, and new foreign dynasty, 198-202 
A8larte,«'orshipped in Egypt, i. 16,212 



Ata, king, i, Bl, fi7. 58 

Aliuuhi (Athlallii) and Alinrta, Per- 
sian goTcniori at Coptog, ii. 302 ; 
their inacriptions in Hamnuunal, 
303, 301 

Atargates. Sri Derceto 

Atef-crown, the, ii. I3S 

Aten, sne-^ i. 143 ; liis obelisk at 
Tliebes destroyi-d, 169 

Athaka, mines of, ii. 113 

AthothiB, king (Tota,Atot, Ate>,i.S7 

Athribi9, and nome of, i. 59; ii. S09. 
230, 244 

Atbii, lakes ot, i. 136 

Atbyr, month, i.lI6i ii. 323, 287 

Ati, king, i. 97 

Atot, king, i. 61, S7, C8 

At tun. See Torn 

Anp (Aupa), i. 223; northern boun- 
dary ot the Khaln, i. 368 

Anputh, eldest, son ot Sh&ahaaiq L, 
hia early death, ii. £13 ; knother, 
230, 2.11. 212 

Avaliles. H., ii. 361 

Avaris (Havar), i, 205. 228 ; siege aa3 
caplnre of by Amasis, 219 

Azaba (Oiaeb). fortress ot, i. 309 



BA, name of a pyramid, i. SB 
Baal, i. 212. &c 

Baal-mahar, i. 1S8. 161,/. 

Baal-Sntckh, i. 212; temple to, anA 
his wife Astartba-Anatha, ii. 3 

Baal Zapima (Zephon), ii. 1 2, 363 

Babn Abana, i. 227, 211 ; tomb ot, 
at El-Kab, 261 ; inscription re- 
ferring to a famine laating many 
years. 263 

Babel. Babjion, Babylonia, i. 292, 319, 
361 ; ii. 46S ; tablet in the language 
of, 200 

Babylon, city of Egypt, i. 128, 116; 
ii. 236, 212, 216 

Bainnter, King, [. 61, 60 

Bakhatana, land of, ii. 181,/., 187 

Barkal, Mt., i. 283 ; temple -fortress 
on, 136 ; meaning of name, ii. 22G> 
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BAS 

274 ; memorials of Piankhi and 
Miamun Nat, ii. 229/., 250/. 

Bast, goddess, i. 213 ; ii. 219 

Beba, governor of Pepi*8 city, L 106 

Becben (tower), i. 380; IL 12 

Bedouins on Pharaoh's property, i. 
203 ; wanderings near the town of 
PibaUoe, 218 ; (Shasa), 229 

Begig, obelisk at, i. 132 

Behani (the Bo6n of Ptolemy), i. 9 

Behereh, Arab name of Lower Egypt, 
i. 13 

Beit-el- Walli, rock-grottoes of, vic- 
tories of Bamses n., ii. 76 

Bek, architect, his tombstone, i. 444 ; 
inscription, 445 ; genealogy, 446 

Bekaten, \L 433, 446 

Bekenkhonso, inscriptions on his 
statue at Munich, ii. 113, 114 

Benben chamber, the, i. 129, 469 

Beni-Hassan, inscription, i. 127 ; rock- 
tombs at, 134 ; long inscription in 
the Hall of Sacrifice, 148-151 

Berenice, ii. 30 

Benheh, tombs at, L 101 

Beiytos (Beyrut), L 290, 360 ; ii. 105 ; 
rock-tablets near, iL 63, 267 

Bes, or Bas, idol peculiar to the land 
of Punt, i. 115 

Beth-anta (Beth-anoth), i. 351; ii. 
19, 64, 209 

Beth-horon, ii. 208 

Beth-shean, L 351 ; ii. 106, 208 

Biamites, or Bimaites, Bashmurites, 
tbe,L 225 

Biban-el-Moluk, i.301 ;tomb of King 
Ai, 461 ; burial chamber of Ramses 
n., iL 114 ; sepulchre of 8eti II., 
133 ; tomb of Ramses VL, astrono- 
mical and chronological value of, 
173 ; burglaries and thefts, 182 

Bichcres, king, i. 67 

Bienechu, king, i. 54 

Bigeh, island of, names of Amen- 
botep m's governors, i. 423 

Bi-in-di-di, Bincbded. See Mendes 

Bi-ka-ra, ii. 249,254. Ae Miamun Nut 

Bilbeis. iSrr Phil« 



CAN 

Binothris, king, i. 55 ; law of female 

succession, 60 
Bint-resh, princess, ii. 184, /. 
Birket-el-Eeroun, i. 161 
Bnon, shepherd king, i. 229 
Bocchoris, king (6ok-en-ran-ef, Bu- 

kur-ni-ni-ip), i. 39 ; sole Pharaoh of 

the 25th dynasty, ii. 262, 271 
Bokennifi, satrap, ii. 230, 261 
Boohan, temple of, opposite Wadi 

Haifa, i. 394 
Boundary-stones erected between 

negro-land and Egypt, i. 160 
Brick-making, picture of, at Abd-el- 

Qumah, i. 375 
British Museum, inscription at, of 

the time of Horemhib, i. 473 
Bubastic arm of the Nile, i. 228 
Bubastids, Hall of the, ii. 208, 210, 

213, 217 
Bubastus, i. 60, 192, 213 ; ii. 198,206, 

219, 339 
Busiris (Pi-usiri), chief seat, in Lower 

Egypt, of the worship of Osiris, i. 

30, 397, 418 ; ii. 220, 230, 234, 245 
Butau, king (Boethos), i. 54, 60 
Buto, goddess, ii. 95, 466 
Buto, lake and city, Thutmes m. 

exiled to, by his sister, L 313, 383 ; 

ii. 12, 231, 306 
Byblus. See Pi-bailos 
Byssus, i. 361 



pABUL, ii. 64 

v^' Calendar, eld Egyptian, fixed 
holidays and festi^'als, ii. 155, 156 ; 
Table of, 310 

Cairo, i. 46, 277, &c 

Calendrical text at Beni-Hassan, i. 
153-155 

Cambyses, his alliance with the Arabs, 
i. 235 ; ii. 89, 277 ; story of his slay- 
ing the Apis-bull ref ute<i, ii. 289,/ ; 
293/ ; true date of his conquest of 
Egypt, 290, 303-305 

Canaan, i. 369,378; ii. 14, 19 the 




vmr of Ramses n. wit)i, 63,/; Egn*' 
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CarmftnilC!!, i, 34; il. i. 86. 74. 77 T 
employed M the bearers of offici&l 
deepa'cFies, 126 

Ouukl of Darius I., inscriplion re- 
lating to, ii. 300, 301 

Canana, i. aiG 

Canopic branch of Ibe Nile, i. G, 189, 
SO0,20S; ii. 141, 149 

CaDopus, ii. 141, 2GS,/. 

— decree of, i. 331 

— the alar, i. 3T1 

Cacehemiab (Circeaiimi), i. 291 ; ii. 3, 

147 
Carian-Colchian natiocB, victory over, 

ii, MT.lSSt^-/. Pref. liv.) 
Cartouche, royal, of Seootero, i. 63 j 

of BanusEt, 89 ; of Kaanchra, 1S9 
Catabathmiu, Ii. 136 
Cataract, the aeoond, the boucdnryi 

of negro- land, i. 139 
CaacoBians, ii. 123, 124, 141 
Ohabryee. See Kbafia 
Chaldssaiu, i. 393 
Cbar, or Chal, i. 8, 231 ; slaves from, 

833 ; language, 324 ; etpauim 
Cbar-Phcenicians in E^o-pt. i. 223; 

Hon -Egyptian features, 22G 
Cheopa (Ehufu, Chembes, Snphis), i. 

67 ; his pyramid, TO 
Chronological snmmary of Thutmes 

Ill's reign, i. 475 
Chronology of the Pharaonic history, 
1 till Dyn. XSVI., Pref. 
i. 30* i method of genealogies, 
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Cibyra, ii 

Cilicia, i. 393 : ii. 147, 163 

Circular, pnbliahed duriog the 19th 

Dynasty, i. 316 
Cities and coontcies, list of conquered 

by Bamses UI,, ii. 1G2 ; by Sha- 

ahanq I., 206, 309 
CiviliiatioD, Egyptian, not first 

founder) bytheprieaU of Men>e,i.3 
Cleopatra's Keedles, i. 476 
Clysma, ii, 230 



Cocheiche, the great dyke at, L 40 

OBlo-syriB, ii.291 

Colusse, ii. 1G3 

Comoiecce, i. IS; with Ubya, PaJs- 

sline, dec, 174 
Coospiracy, the Harem, ii. I5S-I6S 
Coptos (Qobt), i. 113, 114; road lo 

L«ncos Limcn (Qossier), 117; to 

Berenice, ii. 30 
Coraoesiom, ii. IG3 
Crocodile worship, i. 163 
Crocodilopolis (Pi-sebek, Pi-aeUtem- 

kcp«t-ra, Shet), i. 133, 170 ; ii. 333. 

339, 217 
Cronos. Set Scb 
Crowns, Ibe two. Insignia of Upper 

and Lower Ep'pl, i, 14 
Crypt, at Huliopilis, ii. 3tO 
Cyprns (Ascbi), u. 325,337, 3W. Stl> 

363 
Cynopalis, nome of, i. 149, 158 



DAMABCnS, i. 391, 350, 361 
Danan (Docai), ii. 125, 140, 147 
(C^. I-rcface, p. liv.) 
Daphne (Tunep), i. 357 ; ii. 3 
Dardani, or Dandani, ii. 44 (rf. Pre- 

Darius L. king, shows honour to the 
Apis-ballB, ii. 277,391,392; tostcra 
Egyptian learning, 297 ,- his temple 
at Hibis(Bl-Khargch)in theGreat 
Oa^ 297 ; his canals, 300, 301 

— IL, king, ii. 277 ; record of bit 
works at Kl-Khargeh, 298 

— m-, king, ii, 378, 809, 309 
Daahoor, pj-ramid of, i. 94 
Delta, the, i, 11 
Denderah, temple at, i. 98 

Der (Dirr) temple, picture of a ranis 

on the negroes, ii. 76; son-ctty of 

Pira, 30, 176 

Deroelo (Atotgatia), goddess, ii. fi 

Der-el-babri, royal tombs and temple 

at, i. 300, 301 ; picmns, inaorip* 
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DBB 

Der-el- M edineh, temple oalled Hakak 

at, i. 433 
Despatches, official, records of, iL 

126,127 
Did (Didi), king of Ijbians, 11. 118, 

146 
Didoon, god, i. 394 
Diodoms, 1. 70 ; it 361, 366 
DioDysiis, same as Bes, 1. 116 
Dioepolis, i. 247, 269; cf, Thebes 
Dynasties of gods, demi-gods, and 

manes, i. 26, 27, 2S 

— of Pharaohs, causes of change of 
dynasty, i. 61 

— 1st and 2nd, i. 54 ; 3rd, 55 

— 4th and 5th, L 68 ; Table of the 
kings of the, 67 

— 6th to nth, i. 96 

— 12th, L 119; Table of kings, 120 

— ISth, imperfect acooonts, i. 182 ; 
rerolts, internal troubles, 184 ; list 
of kings in the Turin papyrus, 
187-189 ; in the pi^yrus of Eamak, 
194 

— 14tk, L 198 

— 18th, i. 272 ; genealogical tree of 
the Pharaohs and their wives, 297 

— 19ih,lL 1 

— 20th, ii. 139 

— 21st, ii. 191, 206 

— 23rd, ii. 224 

— 24th, ii. 224 

— 25th, iL 225 

— 26th to the 31st, ii. 277, 278 ; cha- 
racter of its monuments, 281, 282 

^29th and 30th, at Mendes and 
flebennytus, ii. 306 



TKUPSR of the moon, in Thake- 
-Ei k>th XL's reign, ii. 217, 218 
Edesieh, temple of, ii. 20, 30; in- 
scription, 31 
Edf oa ( Apollinopolis Magnus), temple 

of, i. 206, 277 
Kdom, i. 125, 139, 216, 290 ; ii. 280 
Education, i. 22, 23 ; ii. 296, 297 



ETE 

Egypt, its native name, i. 10 ; Asiati^^ 
names, 12 ; two great divisions, 12 ; 
influence on political state of, 152 ; 
the central point of a world-inter- 
course in the reign of Thutmes III., 
3ir 

— prehistoric, i. 25 ; no age of stone, 
bronze, or iron, 25; mythical in- 
ventions,, 26 

— list of its nomes, ii. 317-319 
Egyptian Empire, under the 12th 

dynasty, i. 174; commerce, 175; 
schools, 175; pyramids, temples, 
175 ; tombs, 176 ; sculpture and 
paintingj 176 ; gold and minerals, 
176; art,176-179, -architecture, 177; 
bas-reliefs, engraving, 178; honour 
paid to artistJi, 180, 181 

— Kingdom, the decline and fall of, 
ii. 278 ; death-blow by the Persians, 
279 ; silence of the monuments, 
281 

— Lowlands, boimdaiy of the, i. 199 
Egyptians, the, mental peculiarities 

of, i. 10 ; character, 18 

— the ancient, desire of learning, i. 
293 ; trade and arts, 294 ; intro- 
duction of the horse, 295 

Eileithyia, i. 244, 396. See El-Kab 
Elephantine, island and city, i. 12, 

159, 195, 393, ii. 25; temple to local 

god, i. 395, 436 ; obelisks from, ii. 

57 ; dialect of, i. 13, ii. 109 
Eleuthenis, FL, i. 290 
Elim, ii. 367 
El-Kab (Eileithyiapolis), i. 196, 197 ; 

inscriptions at, 206 ; tombs at, 245, 

261 ; Beti I.'s temple, ii. 28 
El- Kassarieh, remains of temple,!. 44 
EUahoon pyramid, i. 168, 170 
El-Khargeh. See Hibis 
Ellesieh, inscription to Nahi, i. 345 ; 

rock-tombs, 394 
Epiphi, the month, i. 409 ; ii. 30, &c 
Eratosthenes, i. 68 
Erpa, little, i. 50 ; ii. 202 
Esneh (Latopolis), temple, i. 29, 396 
Ktearchus. See Taliaraqa 



Btham (Khatmn), i. 203-4, 303. 215 ; 
ii. II. M, 94.96, 126, 133, 356,/ 

Ethiopia, richei of, i. 386-8; Inde- 
pendence and kingdom, i. 285-6 ; 
independence and kingdom of At 
Napata, ii. 326 ^idiiital of, £26; 
Sgrptian manneiB. langUKge and 
co»tunisprfiaervo(l,227; position ot 
the women of tlie royal boose, 337 ; 
ext«i)sion of the kingdom, m,f. \ 
oantcst with Awj^ia, 266,/. ; end of 
empire, 272 

EUiiopian proper nanies, etymologj 
of, ii. !7*-376 

Etruscans, ii. ISl 

Bophratefl, L 363, 391, Wa, 367 

EzoduB, the, i. 203, 307 ; date of, 269 ; 
the Phoraoli of, ii. 138 

— the, and the Egyptian monaments, 
dtsconreo on, ii. 337 



TlAYOOM,prorincoof, i. 1S7, ISSiic. 
J- FeastB, calendars ot, i. 1&3-IG6, 

19S, 317 : ii. 166 
Ftmale sQccewion, law of, i. 60, SI 

Fenekh, or Fenikh, i. 25ft, 271 ; ii. 210 
Frontiers ot Kgypt, oitension of, 

onder the 13th dynasty, i. 174 
Fugitive aervanta, report about, ii. 



GALILEE, i. 361 ; ii. 61 
Qalla, the, i. 7. See Ear 
Oonabnt, tribnl^ from, i. 332 
Ovdafui, Cape, i. 374 
QaoTonitiB (Ooian), ii. 3, 44, 73 
Oaca, Qaxatu, i. 374. 290, 316, 319, 

831 1 iL 109, 12S 
Qebel Tooneh, roek-tahlet at, i. 4G4 
Germaniciu,(;asar, his visit to Thebca, 

1. 31S 



Ge-n 



a Mia 



ii. 349 
Qerrhon. Bet Anbu 
OileBd,balmof, i. 361 
Oirgaooi, salley of, inscription < 

Amenemhat HL's Tictory, i. 133 



Gitch, pTTamids of, i. 70; metDiri^ 
Btonr al, 414 \ iogcnption, 415-417 

Ooda. land of the (Arabia), u. SI (■/. 
Ho!? Land) 

Qold-mines of E|^7pt and Subia, iL 
29, 30 ; in Wftdy Alaki, 79 

Gotd-washing, ii. 30, 7B 



HAllENNP, Hlbonn {Titanix-taxj^ 
or HasQien, (HippnndD), i. IBS; 
ii. 332, 336, 308, 318 
Hodromaai, i, 117 

Ba^i QandJl, rodc-Iablels at. t Ut 
Hai, tcmb of, i. 473, tc. 
Hak (Haq), tilJo(- prince or king). 
i. 107, 116, 152, 166, 199, t%t, 
239,/. J ii. 136, 139./, 
Hakak, tempts, at Dcr-el-Uediueh, 

memorial al«ne, 1. 4.<t3-4.-13 
Hak-Shaiu, i. 233. Stf Hykso 
Halcb (Ehilibu), ii.3 
Hamath, iSCO; ii. 107 
Hammamat, valley, insoriptioD \a 
Sankh-ha-ra, i. 114; eKpaditim 
to, in Runpea TV.'s time, it. 16ft~ 
170; &c. 
Hands, the, of alain foes, cutting of, 

i. 421 
Honnu, iettt by Sonkh-ka-ia to lh« 

"land of Pmit, i. IIB, 116 
Hu-nnb. i. 42, 106 
Hapi. See Apia 
Hapi, the Nile-god, H 83 
Hiipi (Nilopolis), ii. 231, 31B 
Hapu. arcbiteci, i. 48 
Hapzcfa, tomb of, at Lycopolis, i. 19S 
Harabut-el Madfonneh, i. 33, 33 
Uaiem conspiracy, the. in Kamse* 
UL's time, ii. 168-166; cliief cul- 
prilB, 1511-161 
Harinoola (Rhinocolora), i. 290, 348 
Harris papyrus, i. xri, 200 
Ha«bop, Queen, i. 296, 298; aeaamea 
a king's dress, 302; erases the 
name of Thulmes IL from the 
: : bet buildings. 
Lp«dition lo the baUtuo land 
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HAS 

of Pant, 304 ; homage paid to her 
mmbasBador, 305; g^ts and trea- 
mxaesj 307, 308 : her royal attire, 
310 ; dedication of the treasures of 
the temple, 310-313; her peaceful 
reign, 313; shares the throne with 
her brother, Thutmes in., 314; 
her obelisk of rose granite, 314 ; 
their joint tablet at Wady Magha- 
rah, 314 

Ha-soten. See Ha-bennu 

Haihor, goddess, protectress of Maf • 
Icat, i. 65 ; temple of, at Tentyra, 
inscription, 402 ; Sec 

— the famous cow of, ii. 282 

— the month, i. 134 

Hanar, the Avaris of Josephns, i. 204, 

205,206 
Haiina, or Hazion (Easion, or Mount 

Gasins), i. 208 ; ii. 12, 363 
Heba, or Heb, country of, L 145 
Hebrews, i. 11, 12, 258,/. ; iL 98,/. ; 

129, 334,/ 
Hebron, i. 201 ; U. 352 
Heh, i. 160, 161, 174 
Heka, architect, i. 48 
Heliopolis (Annu, On), obelisk at, 

i. 127 ; buildings, imicription, 130 ; 

temi^e at, ii. 28, &c 
Heliopolites Nomos, i. 219, 220 
Helmet, royal, or double crown, i. 

466,467 
Hephsstos, L 43 
Heracleopolis Magna, ii. 215, 232, 234 

— Parva (Pithom), U. 343 
Heracleom, i. 200 
Hermes. St€ Thut 
Hermonthis, i. 128, 396 
Hermopolis liagna, i. 82, 85, 272, 399 ; 

ii. 230, 232, 235, 236, 318 {cf. 
Khmun) 

— Parra, it 230, 232, 234, 245, 282 
Herodotus, i. 33, 75, 82, 168 

Hi, governor of the South, i. 423, 
457 

— sculptor, records of, ii. 29 

— administrator to the temples, iL 
88 



HOB 

Hibis (El-Ebargeh), temple at, ii. 297 
Hibonu. See Habennu 
Hibeet, festival of, i. 102, 103 
Hierapolis (Mabog), ii. 5 
Hir pyramid, i. 83 

Hirhor, the priest-king, his usurpa- 
tion, ii. 191 ; previous high position 
at court, 191, 192; overthrow of 
his race, ii. 225; they retire to 
Ethiopia, 225 ; seat of their future 
royalty, 226 
Hirpit, title, i. 220, &c. ; ii. 349 
Hir-seshta, the secret learning, i. 52 
Hirusha, the, i. 99 ; Pepi*s wars with, 

100, 124, 141 

Hittites, the, of Scripture, ii. 2. See 
Ehita 

Holy Land, the, Arabia, i. 369, kc. 

Holy Scripture, agreement of the 
monuments with, i. 269; ii. 330, 
332 

Hontsen, king*s daughter, pyramid 
to, i. 80 

Hor (Horus, Apollo), god, and proto- 
type of the king, i. 13, 28, 30, 63 ; 
etpatrim 

Horemhib (Horus) king, i. 462; his 
relationship to the royal family, 
463 ; retirement at Ha-suten, 463 ; 
memorial at Turin of his early his- 
tory, 464 ; crown prince and son-in- 
law to Ai, 466; coronation and 
titles, 466, 467 ; voyage to Thebes, 
468 ; coronation there, 469 ; en- 
larges and beautifies the temple of 
AmOn, 469 ; campaign and victories 
in the South, 470 ; pictures illus- 
trating his conquests, 470-472 

Hor-em-saf, architect, ii. 211, 299 

Uormakhu, sun-god of Heliopolis, 
the Sphinx an emblem of, i. 81 ; 
festival instituted in honour of, 
348 ; et pauim 

Horse and chariot, introduced from 
Asia ; first mentioned, i. 295 

Hor-shesu, the successors of Horus, 
i. 32 

Hondise, priest and satrap, ii. 221, 261 



Hortotef, prioce, L 8S 

Hii, name of tho Sphinx, I. Bl 

Hani, kin;;, i. S6, 66, 67 

nuDt, Lako Moena, L 169 

H^ksos, the dynasly of. t. 227 ; Jo- 
sephiu's aocouDt of, 226. S39 ; Arab 
origin, 239 ; BO roeniion in monu- 
luentB, 231 ; agreemonC with the 
doable word, Hak-SbauR, 333 j ha- 
tred of, conQned lo the Soulb, 2G1 ; 
they increased Ihe RpleDdoor of 
ZoBO-THDis, 2fi7 ; their mntiuinents 
dwtioi'ed by die kings of the oiyli- 
tconth dynajty, 257 (e/. MbqU) 



I BRIM (PrimiB), fortreaa of. i. 3!H ; 
ii. 175 

Ibcaoibtil (Abasimbcl), rock-tablel at, 
IL 07, 8S; memorial -stoiiB of tlie 
people of Africa cocquered by 
BamseB II., 78 ; of rhe relation be- 
twecD Egypt aod Kbita, 85-87 ; 
look-(«ople of, 90-83 ; inBciiption 
efSoUIL. 134, 13G 

Incense, the true, from the land of 
Punt, i. 308 ; devoted lo the 
Temple at Thebea, 311 

Inu'amu (Jamnia), i. 890, 326, 348 ; 
battle of, ii. 14 

Ira (Isis), fiamsea lU.'s wife, ii. 166 

Isia, goddess, i. 31, 61, 80, 81, 83, 313, 
402, 416;ii. 2S, && 

Israel, the children of, pursuit of, ii. 
359, 360; kingdom of. it. 207 

Israelites in Egypt, dironological re- 
laliOD )o the Hyksos kings, i. 258 ; 
DO mention of them in the inscrip- 
tions, explained, ii. 99 



JACOB, his immigratioQ into Egypt. 
i. 260 
Jeroboam at the court of Shaahanq, it. 

807 
Jerusalem taken by Sbashiuiq, ii, 207 
Jesireh, i. 40 
Jobakchai, the, i. 281 



Joseph, i. 137. 243; hia Mie ioU 
Ggfpc phiced bj tradition onAir 
the Hjksos king Apophis, i. 160; 
eoDtemporaiy record of a faaUin 
for many years, B6I-3 (e/. I37-H); 
bis ofnces of Adon and Ab-en-piiau. 
£65, 269 ; ii. 140, 643 ; meanio); of 
hU name of ZaphDatpaoeakh, i. 
266iii.34S; namesof biswiteaail 
her father, and of )ii« master, 
Putipbar, i. 265 : striking psbrallel 
in the talo of the Two Biothers, i. 
266,/ ; ii. 133 

Josephus, i. 204 : hia account of the 
origin of Ihe Hyksos, 228, S!9 

Jubilee of Ameohotep HI., 1. 437 

— the thirty yean', of Raaisea II. 'i 
reign, ii. 110; otimrs, pmiiM 

Jadah invaded by Shashanq I., il. 
207 ; cities, etc., oonqaeied, 308 

Judali-malek ('the royal'}, Ln the 
list of Shashanq's conqneata, U. SOS 

Judges of ancient Egypt, i. 51 

Ji^iter. See Amon and Oaaia 



TTADESH, king of, leader of the 

J^ league in Fklestine,!. 352; for- 
tress of, taken by Beti I., 16 ; pic- 
tures of the battle of Baiasea II. 
with, at Abydus, 46-53 

Kahani, 1. 209 

Kaieohos, king, i. B4 ; worship of 
Apis and Mucvia established in bi^ 
reign, 60 

Kakami, pyramid of the hladi boll, t. 
60 ; (c/. Kochomo) 

Eakau, king, i. 64, 56, 60 

Kal, Kar, (the Gallas), i. 7 

Eambathet, ii. 294. See Cambyses 

Eamea, king, i. 252, 353 

Kan'aca, or Ean'aan, fori, i. !16: 
ii. 11, 13 ; Ramessenm at, 157 

Kanah, i. 334 

Kanbuia. See Cambyses 
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K*-T»-iiia» UnrkoD n.*8 wife, ii. 215 
Kr^"«**, 8ha8h«nq L*8 wife, ii. 204 ; 
inscription oonoeming her property 
in Egypt, 204, 205 

KArfaa, Karbana, Karbanit (Hera- 
deom), L 200 {ef. Canopus) 

Karbelmati. See Sals 

Kaii, or Kali (the land farthest S.), 
L 393, 413, 428 ; U. 81 

yi^Tt^ir^ monuments at, i. 121 ; vil- 
lage, 183 ; list of kings in the 
chamber of, 193 ; temple of, com- 
■lenoement, 277 ; inscriptions at, 
318 ; the Hall of Pillars, 848, 886 ; 
list of towns, 860: gardens and 
arable land given to temple, 878 ; 
doors and gates of Thutmes IIL, 
380; thanksgiving of the priests, 
380, 381 ; table of kings, 387 ; Hall 
of AnoestorB, 390; representation 
ol Amenhotep XL on southern gate, 
411 ; of Ramses L*8 coronation, ii. 
9 ; Qreat Hall of Oolomns, 10, 19, 
89; Mineptah XL's inscription, 116- 
123 ; record of Shashanq L*s inva- 
sion of Jodah, 207; list of con- 
quered coontries, 208, 209 ; Hall of 
the Bnbastids, 210 

Karoo, Kaloo. See Kari 

Kas,L139 

Kaii (Galilee), ii. 53, 75 ; beer from, 
98,147 

Kefa, Keft, Eefeth, Keftho, i. 222. 
iftwKal 

Kemi, or Kami (black land) ancient 
name of Egypt, L 10; ii. 256; 



Ken, L 245. 8te Taa 

Kepkep, Kipkip (Nabia and its capi- 
tal), U. 265, 266 

Kerkasoms, i. 205 

Kerkesh, or Keshkesh (the Girge- 
sites), U. 44 

Kerman, near Tombos, list of vic- 
tories at, i. 284 

Khaao^ira, king, i. 189, 193 

Khabbash, anti-king to Xerxes, ii. 
292 ; his saroophagus for the Apis* 



boll, 292; memorial inscription* 

305 
Khafra, king (Chefren or Chabryes) 

i. 67, 76; his pyramid, 76; statues, 

78 ; name on the Sphinx, 80, 416, 

417 ; his prophet and his wife, 82, 

179 
Khaleb (Khalybon), i. 291, 367, &c. 
Khamhat, inscription in tomb of, i. 

437 
Khamus, Amenhotep n.*s son, i. 412 

— chief priest, i. 412 

— Bamses IL*s favourite son, ii. 66 ; 
buildings in Memphis, 111 ; death 
111 

— governor of Thebes, ii. 182 
Kha-nofer, pyramid, i. 104, 124 
Khar (Ehal). See Char 

Khartoh (ELhartumim) * warrior- 
priests ' at Pi-ramses, the 'ma- 
gicians * who withstood Moses, ii. 
364 

Khesef-Thamhue, a Ramses-fortress, 
iL 147 

Kheta, the, i. 8 See Khita 

Khetam (Etham) ii. 11, 18, 366; 
drawing of, at Kamak, 867 

Kheti, wife of Khnumhotep, i. 157 

KhiHbu (Haleb), ii. 3, 44 

— king of, at the battle of Kadcsh, 
ii. 48 

Khim (Pan), i. 348, U. 169, /., 303 
Khinensu ( Ahnas). See Heradeopolis 
Khita, the (Hittites), i. 291; tribute 
from, 334, 342, 362 ; rise of, ii. 2 ; 
locality and supremacy, 3 ; deities, 
towns, 3; military array, 4; non- 
Semitic names, 5; list of their 
peoples and cities, 5-7 ; supremacy 
in Western Asia before the Assy- 
rians, 7 ; war with Egypt^ 44 ; 
treaty of alliance, 68,/. ; relations 
of Mineptah H. with, 125 
Khitasar, or Khitasir, king of Khita, 
ii. 3, 4 ; treaty with Ramses IL 
written on a silver tablet, 67-74 
Khmun (Hermopolis) worship of the 
moon at, i« 273 



KtiDum, Khmun-Ta, gad of Ele- 
phantine,!. 20, lS2,3i8; temple to, 
W KnmiDB, i. 301, 399 ; ii. 316, 2G1, 

308-9 
Khniim-ab-r'a (Amaaia), king, btuial 

of the Apifi-boll, il. 288 
— arcliitcot, i. 32*, 3i, ii. 211; Lis 

pedigTEG, 209 i inscription at Ham- 

KlmimiLiotep, i. ISi, 136 ; bis tomb 
at Beni-HBosan, long inacriplioD, 
147 ; paintings, 155 ; honours ac- 
corded to hia descendaots, 1C7, )68 
Khoiakh, month, L IBS, 473 ; ii. 7T, 

2S6 
Kbonsa, Kbonsu-em-ii8 (' Ibe good 
Odd friondlj'), son of Amon uid 
Mtit, god of Thebea, ii. 21, 68. 114, 
167, 171, 175, 183, A 804-6; bU 
temple at Thebes, the chapel of t!ie 
Bamesaids, IS8 

Khonsu, 'the oracular,' ot Thebes, 
joomej o( hia image U> Bakbatana, 
and coDlest with a dumon, ii. ISO,/. 

Khonsu-Thnt, L 63. See Thnt 

KhoQl-Hon-nofer, wars against, i. 
249, 360, 383, Src. 

Khn-aton, new city bnilt by Anienlio- 
tep rv., i. 443 

Khofn, i. 67, 75. See Cheops 

Khu-mennu, the HaD of Kllara at 
Kamak, i. 348, 387 

Ehonatcn, name adopted by Amen- 
hotep IV., i. 443 

Khn-Botn, pyramid, i. 113 

King, the, of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
his titles, &c., i. 49 

Kings of Egypt, list of, with Iheir 
epochs, ii. 311-317 

Kings and satraps in Lower Egypt, 
list of, ii. 330, 234 

Sissing tba ground before Pharaoh, 
1.86 

Eochome, necropolis of Uemphis, i. 
69 

Koloe, i. 303 

Konosso, island ol, bas-relief of Hen- 
luliotep, i. Ill ; inscription, 413 ( 



Eomflko, i. 12S 

Eaban, stone with inscriplion to 
Ramses IL at, ii. T9-M 

Eimime, temple -fort rasa at, i. IGO, 
166, 174, 192. 304,111 

Emdiatan, ii. 14 

Eosh (Eosh), Ethiopia, Uanrtasen's 
expedition against,!. 138 ; naiDosof 
the races on a memorial stone at 
Wady Haifa, 138, 139 ; final iiab- 
jogalionby U9UTCa9eDllL.ieiilhe 
governor of, first mentioned, 286; 
tribute, 341, 314; se&t of a new 
kingdom, ii. 226 



LABYRINTH of ting Araenemhat 
III., i, \G)i; meaning of the name 

Lope-ro-hnnt, 170 
Lakes and watuni with Semitic name*! 

i. 202 
Language, Egyptian, a3^a to both 

Aryan and Semitic, L 3 ; oi the 

Khotbites, ite pecnliarities, ii. 6 
lAtopolis. tite Esneli 
LebanoD, Libanon, Monut, i. 290, 316, 

357, 359. See Limanon 
Lee and RoUin ]iapyrus, iL 168,/. 
Leka, Liku (the LigyeB),iL 14, 64,/.. 

UG,/, 124 
Leontes river, i. 291 
Lelopolis name of, i. 418. Set Sok- 

Letter of an Egyptian, describing the 
city of Rinses -Hiamiin (Zoait- 



is), i 



n then 



109 

Leucos Limon (Qosscir), i. 117; u. Bt 

Libu, the, i. 5, 199. Sf« Libyan* 

Libyan Desert, the, i. 11 

IJliyans, the, i. G, 6 ; revolt of, (2 ; 
irruption of, 200 ; Seti I.'g wan 
against, ii. 20 ; their invasion and 
defeat by Mineptab IL, 116; war 
of Bamscs III. with, 141 : ^c 

Limanon (Limencn, Bimcncn, the re- 
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LOW 

frinn of Lebanon), tribute of, i. 334, 
S39, 362 ; fortress in, 346 ; the in- 
habitants submit to Seti I^ ii. 16; 
trees felled for ship-building, 17 

Lowlands, the Egyptian, i. 199 

Lai (Levi, Boi, or Loi), high priest 
and architect, ii. 130, 133 

Loqsor, list of prisoners, ii. 66 ; 
temple, obelisks, See., 89 

Lycians, ii. 124 

Ljcopolis, records in the tombs of, i. 
195, 196 



MAFKAT (green-stone, turquoise ?), 
and land of, i. 65, 139, 172, 174, 
439; ii. 143 
M agdol, or Hiktol, i. 206. See Migdol 
Magharah. See Wady Magharah 
Mah, a captain in the reign of 
Thutmes III., i. 356, 412 

— the nome of, i. 134, 158 

Mai, architect of Ramses IT., ii. 93, n. 

— scribe and judge, ii. 158/. 
Main, a district of Nubia, i. 363; ii. 

78, Mm 174 
Makitha. See Megiddo 
Malunna, ii. 44, 53, /. 
Manetho, L 17, 32, 31,* etpmuim 
Manufactures, i. 20 
Map, old Egyptian at Turin, ii. 79 
Marah (the Bitter Lakes), ii. 367 
Marajui, Mauri, Libyan king, ii. 118, 

120,146 
Mareotic nome, ii. 125 
Marina, title (lord), i. 327, 329, dec. 
Marmarica, Marmarid'e (Thuhi), i. 

281,/., 411, 455; ii. 20, 76, 118, 121, 

233 
Mas, Ticeroy in Egypt, ii. 130 
Mashashal, Mawsala, king of the 

Mazyes, U. 149 
MiMssrah, i. 73 ; quarries of, with 

rock-tablets of Aahmes, 277 
Mattabat-el-Faroun, pyramid, i. 94. 

See Dashoor 
Mastemut, paint, i. 156, 157 
Umu (Masius), ii. 44 



MEM 

Masui, viceroy, ii. 78 

Mat, the (Assyrians), successors to 

theKhita,ii.l92 
Matarieh village, i. 127, 403 
Maurosar, king of Khita, ii. 3 
Mauthanar, king of Khita, ii. 3, 15 
Mazyes, the, of Libya, irruption of, 
under Mineptah n., L 200 ; war of 
Bamses UL with, ii. 141, 149 
Mazai, police, i. 221 ; ii. 88, 95, See, 
Mazor (fortified), properly a part of 
Lower Egypt, i. 12, 201, 212 ; ii. 
228, 353, n. 
Mechir, the month, L 154, 396 
Medinet-Abu, temple of, i. 300, 392 ; 
new temple of Amenhotep UL, 
428 ; his memorial tablet, 428, 
429 ; monuments of the reign of 
Bamses UL in the Bamesseum, ii. 
144 ; inscriptions, 145, 147-150 ; 
pictures, 151 ; names of conquered 
cities, 152; temple at, on Neb- 
anch, inscriptions of the Egyptian 
calendar and holidays, 155 ; festi- 
vals, 156 ; list of Bamses lIL's 
sons, 166 
Medinet-el-Fayoom, i. 170 
Megiddo, battle of, 1. 234, 321, 322 ; 
account of the harvest rei4)ed by 
Thutmes UL, 327 
Mehet-en-useph, mother of Nimrod, 

ii. 197 
Meidum (Mitnm), i. 47; pyfamid 

near, pictures discovered in, 66 
Menmon, statues of, i. 426, 428 ; the 

vocal, 430-432 
Memnonium at Abydas, i. 142; of 
8eti I., dedicated to his father, ii. 
27 ; inscription in, 28 
Memphis, founded by Mena, i. 40 ; its 
names, temples, and necropolis, 41 ; 
ruins of, at Mit-Bahineh, 43 ; its 
stones used for building C!airo, 46 ; 
importance of the high-priests, 46; 
necropolis, 47 ; temple of Ptah, 
ii. 28, 87 ; capital of the last Buba- 
Btids, 219 ; bull-worship, 220 ; siege 
by Piankhi, 240-242 



UBN 
Men. or Menti, the, i. 233 ; inhabi- 

tontB of the laud of AHbet, 23i 
H«ns (UGDes), date of bis accessioii, 
i. 30* ; calculationa based cm 
Manetho, 81" ; the lirst Pbaraob, 
38 : cursed by Toepliaclitha. 39 ; 
ordintinc^ and works. 40 ; ulianicra 
Ihe couraq ot the Nili', *0; kHled 
by a crocodile, S3 ; meaning of the 
tinme, Bfi 
Meoankb pyramid, l. lOS 
Mcnal-Kbufn, town, i. 1*8. H» 
Mcndca, i. 209 

Idcnliuura (Meocheres), kin^, i. 83- 
8S 1 builder of Ihe third {lyraiiiid, 
83 ; coffin-lid and inscripiion, 83 ; 
lii« cbaraclcr, deificatioa and 
reiigioils studies, 81 
Hen-khepcr-ra succeeds bis fatber. 
Pinolem, ii. 194; recols the ban- 
ished RameBaids, 191 
Monnofei (Memphis, Telmonf), i. 43 ; 

worship of ApiB-bnll at, GO 
Men-nclcr, Pepi's pyramid, i, 101 
Ken-KOtn, pyramid, i. 89 
Uenli, foreign noo-F.gTlitian kings 
(Hykaos), i. 236 ; their capital, 336 ; 
adopted the costums, kc, of Iho 
KRyptinnB. 236; patroiu" of art, 
230 ; their names erased from 
moDQmcnts, 238 ; two preserved, 
238. See Hyksos 
Hentho, Monthu, god, i. 321, 396 
Menthu-khopesbef, leader of tbe 

police, li. 183 
Mentn-hotep Eanebtaui, i. 107, 110- 

113, 122 

MeDlu-botrp H., bis pyramid, i. 113 

Mentu-hotep, royal architect to 

Usurlasen I,, inscription at Boalaq, 

i. 140, 141 : character and accom- 

plialiments, 113 

Menialeb, lake, i. B, 101, 202, 207, 

234 ; ii. 312 
Mer-en-ra, king. i. 103; preparations 
for his burial, 101; name on tVie 
wall ot the temple at Abydus, 
110 



1 



Men. royal architect to Ocnrtasec t.. 

inscription at the Loutre. i. 114 
— Adon, in Ramses IX,'b reign, ii. 



Meiibasl, ciiief priest of AmoD. il. 

tna 

Mcrimes. govcmor in Amenbotep 

ra.'a reijrn, i. 123 
Meri-ra, chief Prophet of Uie Sun, i, 

448 
Mcri-ta-anch, tomb of. i, 19, 101 
Mori-ra-ankh-nes, Pepi's wife, hor 

tomb. i. 103 
Merira Ueri-pBtah-iuikh, chief of lbs 

public works under Pepi. i. lOS 
Merisanch, Khafia'a wife, i. 83 
Ucrkaora, or Jleri-ka-is, king, i, II 
Mero#, the priests of, not the founder* 
of B^fyptian civiliution, i. 3; tbe 
Meln^tia of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tiona,il256,/„S66 
Hertiaen, artists of tlie family of, I. 

131 ; hia pedigree. 180, 181 
Morur. fkf Hnevis 
Mesket (Meskenel)lreaBuie, oiralber 

temple oitiop. ii.ae. 298 
Meaopolamia, monumental records of 

foreign wars in. i. 8. 9. kc 
Mcsori, the month, i. 214, 259; ii. 88, 

149, 318, 285 
Mespberos, i. lOfi 

Miamun Nal, sucoeMor to Pi»iikhi,u. 

218 ; his dream and campaign 

against Lower Egypt, 218 ; oMeial 

designation, 249; memorial stone, 

219 ; sisters, 219 ; inscriptioD, 319- 

2fil ; hia success not lasting, 351 ; 

schism in Ethiopia, 255 

Migdol (Samout), i. 206, 207 ; ii. I!; 

naval engagement at, 147,148; 311 

Mincptab I. See Sell. 

Uineptah II. (Menepthes), if. ItS; 

mean character of bis architectural 

works, 115; hia iaBcripIion in the 

temple of Amon, llG-123; invasion 
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Mnr 

and defeat of the Libyans, 116; 
liattle of Proeopis, 123; relations 
with the Khita, 126; despatches, 
126; the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
128 ; the field of Zoan his resi- 
-denoe, 128 ; troubles of his reign, 
130 ; men of letters, 131 ; his end 
unrecorded, 131 
Mineptah Siptah, anti-king to Set- 
nakht» il. 134 ; inscription of his 
supporter, Seti, at Ibsambul, 135 
Minerals, L 176 

Mit-Bahineh, Hitrahenne, rains of 
Memphis at, i. 43 ; prostrate co- 
lossus of Bamses IL, ii. 87; re- 
mains of a house, 283 
Mitam (Meidnm), H. 232, 239 
Miiraim, Mozor, Mudraya, Asiatic 
namfss for Egypt, derived probably 
from Mazor (q. •.)> i* ^2* ^^ 
Mneris, the boll-god of Heliopolis, i. 

32, 60 ; iL 284 
Mob, the, or lowest classes, i. 20 
Moeris, lake, (She, She-ner, Mi-uer) 
constructed by Amenemhat IIL, i. 
165 ; deriTation of name, 167 ; dis- 
covery of the site, 167; different 
names, 169 
Mokattam, hills of, qnarries in, L 73, 

74 ; new qnarries opened, 427 
Mont, Mentha (Mars), i. 27, etpauim 
Month-em-ha, ally and friend of 

Tabaraqa, ii. 270 
Moses, his name preserved in T-en- 

Mosh6,ii. 112 
Mnshanath, ii. 44 
Mok-ot-ankhes, wife of Usarkon, ii, 

215 
Mozor, Lower Egypt, under the As- 
syrians, ii. 228 



NABU-8EZIBANNI, son of Necho, 
ii. 264, 265 
Naharain or Naharina (Aram), i. 292 ; 
memorial tablet set op by Thotmes 
UL, 833; booty from, 337; priso- 
ners, 343 ; tribote, 861 ; ^cc 



NEH 

Nahasi (Negroes) the, i. 6 ; language 

of, 224 ; race, 284 
Nahi, Egyptian governor of the sooth 
coontry, i. 296, 345 ; inscription at 
Ellesieh, 345, 394 
Nahkt-neb-ef, king, his pair of lions, 
ii. 282 ; a famoos magician, 285 ; 
burial of an Apis-bull, 267 
Nahkt-hor-hib, king, ii. 298 
Nahr-el-Kelb, river, Egyptian monu- 
ments at the mouth of, ii. 267 
Nakht-hor-ib, king, ii. 307 
Nakht-neb-ef , king, the last Pharaoh 

ii. 307 
Nakht-neb-ef, chief captain, sasoo- 

phagus of, ii. 306, 307 
Nakhtu, viceroy of Kosh, ii. 78 
Ni^ or Napata, at Mt. Barkal, i. 283 ; 
the capital of the new kingdom of 
Ethiopia, ii. 226, 227 ; inscriptions 
of Ethiopian kings. See Barkal 
Naph, or Noph, the princes of, in 

Scripture, ii. 228 
Naphtuhim, origin of name, i. 282 
Naromath. Ste Nimrod. 
— brother of Usarkon IL, chief priest 

of Amon, ii. 215 
Nasrona, river, i. 357 
Navigation, i. 117 

Neb-aioo, high priest, i. 400 ; inscrip- 
tion of, 401, 402 
Necherophes, king, i. 55, 62 
Necho, iL 268. See Nikon 
Negeb, L 350, 354, 356 ; the Edomi- 

tish, ii. 13 
Negro races, list of, conquered by 
Amenhotep m., i. 422, 423; tri- 
butes of, 457, 458 ; their excellent 
workmanship, 459, 460 
Negroes, the, in Pcpi*s army, i. 99 ; 
razzias on, 161 ; ii. 76 ; song of, 288, 
289, 471 
Nehera, prefect, i. 150 
Nekht, son of Khnumhotep, governor 

of Cynopolis, i. 157, 158 
Neku, king, burial of the Apis-boll« 

ii. 286, 287 (qf. Necho, Nikou) 
Nentef , i. 1 1 1 . See Anentef 



NDpliercheres, king, i. 66, 61, 09 

Nea-ro-an. lake, i. 331 

Nea-Bn-Amon, royal councillor, ii. 
ITS, IBS 

Ni, i. 333,368; aunendBced lo tlie 
Egypt ians, *08 

Ni-'a (Thebes), i. 302; possessed by 
the EUiiopiaoB, ii. 227 

Niknn, or Neka(NFcho), hie capture 
and pardon, ii, 268 

Nile, the (Nil, Nahar, Nabal), mean- 
ing o( the word, i. 11; its course 
ohangedby Mcna, i. 10; inimda- 
dalions of, 165; height, recorded 
ID Amenemhat's reign, IGC ; and it) 
the reign ol Sebokhotep III., 
IKl 

Niinrod, king- of Agsyria, inrades 
Egypt, ii. 11)3 ; deatli, 1B7 ; buried 
at Abjdu«, 197 ; slatua of. at Flo- 
rence, 203 ; meaning of tbe name, 
276 

NiWioris, qneen (Nilaker), tradition 
of, 1,107,108; enlarges the pyramid 
of Menbara, JOS 

No (Thebes), i. 212, 245, 217 ; necro- 
polis, 262 

Nobles, the ancient Egyptian, i. 22 

Noter, pyramid, i, 91 

Noferabra, prophet, i, 83 

Nofer-ar-ka-ra, king, his pyramid, 
i.8S; officers, 88, 89 ; aevural kings 
of the name, 110 

Noferhotep, physiciaa, i. 59 

— tt-ife of Ti, i. 81 

Nofer-ka-ra, king, his pyramid, i. 106, 
Bereral kings of the name, 1 10 

Noterkara-em-piamon, secretary and 
councillor.il. 179, 183 

Sofer-Sokari, king, i. 66, 66 

NoEer-aotn, pyramid, i. 94 

Nofert, queen, wife of Rahotep, i. 
67 ; her statue discovered in Ijower 
Egypt, U6 

Nofert-ari Aahmea, queen, i. 278- 
S80; deified as the ancestress of 
the eighteenth djmasty, 278 

Hofnu, fortress, ii. 232 



OTE 

Somes, the ancient, i.f Egypt, i. I( ( 
□umber of, 16 ; their c^itsls. I6e 
governors, tcmplos, kc, 16; boun- 
dary Ntones, 16; list of, ii. 317 

Nopb, U.S61. .SvN^fa 

Notem-mut, wife of king Horemhibr' 
i. 456, 162, 463 

Nthariush (-uth). See Darios 1. 

Nub ('gold'), sumaiae of the god. 
Set, i. 212, 236; ii. 120. 316 

Nub. Nnbti, Hykaos king, 1. 238; i 
of, 301, 211, 269. 260; ii. M 

Nubia, gold from, i. 139; ricbes at, 
286 ; the works of Ramses n. ii 
90 

Nubkaa, qnecn. i. 1!H) 

Nakheb. prince of, ii. 413 

Nnter-setu, pyramid, i. Dl 



OASIS of Amoc, i. 231 
— the Great. Siv! Hibia. 
Obelisks of UsurtaHcn I. at Hclio- 

polie,!. 127, 131 ; of queen Haahop. 

378 ; of Thutmea UI., 104 ; at 

Hcliopolis. 176 
Ombos. i. 396 
On. See HeJiopolis. 
Onka (AnkaJ Phienician goddess, i, 

213 
Onnos (Unas), king, i. 69 
Ophir, the, of the Egyptians, i. 114 
Oppert, M., his comments on tlM 

record of As^urbanipal. ii. 263 
Orbiney papyrus, i. 266-268 
Orontes, river, i. 291, 357 ; ii. 41 
Osiris, son of Seb (Bacchus), i. 30; 

his temple at Abydus, 172 ; worship _ 

of his leg, 201, 205 ; chief seat of 

his worship in Lower Egypt, 397 ; 

in Oppcr Egypt, 397 
— and Isis, statues of, iL 282 
OsorkhOQ, king, ii. 221 
Ossuit, rock tomb near, i. 194 
Ostracene, i. 20S 
Olhoes, king, i. 97. See Tota 
Overaeera, i, 51 
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OXY 

Oxjrhyncns, nome of, i. 168, 463 
Ozaeb, i. 209 



pACHONS, the month, i. 164, 214, 
Jt 314, 378, 396, 408, 439 ; ii. 167 
Fahir, genealogy of, i. 246, 246, 248, 

2115 
Painting in ancient Kgypt, i. 176 
Paintings in the tomb of Khnom- 

hotep, i. 165 
Pa-njUchta, tower of, ii. 12 
Paoni, the month, i. 168, 394 
Paophi, the month, i. 113, 135, 286, 

21»9, 348, 369, 473 
Papynis, the Abbot, i. 247 ; record of 

Aahmes, 248-261 

— of Anastasi IIL, records of des- 
patches, ii. 126, 127 

— the Harris, i. 216 ; summary of the 
reign of Setnakht, ii. 137, 138 ; ac- 
ooont of the reign of Bamses III., 
139; list of Ramessea, 164 

— the Lee and Kollin, account of the 
Harem conspiracy, ii. 163 ; use of 
magic, 163-166 

— the medical, disooTered at Mem- 
phis, 1. 68 

— the Orbiney, parallel to the stoiy 
of Joseph, i. 266-268 

~ of Patah-Hotep, L 92-94 

— the Sallier, historical, in British 
Museum, i. 239-243 

— the Turin, i. 36, 37, 39 ; list of 
kings, 187-189 

— probable autograph letter of Bam- 
ses Xin., ii. 189 

— with the geography of Lake Mccris, 
i. 169 

— rolls of the nineteenth dynasty, i. 
201 

Parihn, prince of Punt, i. 306, 307 

Pa-Sahnra, L 88 

Pastophorus of the Vatican, the, ii. 

282, 294. See Uzahorenpiris 
Fatah (Vulcan), the god of Memphis, 

i. 28, 29 ; worship of, 42, 46, 124 

VOL. IL C 
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Patah-hotep, papyrus of, i. 92-94 

Patah-shepses' tomb, i. 86, 86, 97 

Patoris, (the biblical Pathros), the 
Thebai'd, i. 242 ; a province under 
the Ethiopians, ii. 228 

Pa-uer, tomb, ii. 29, 78, 93 

Paur, governor of the south, memorial 
at Shetaui, i. 462 

Payni, the month, i. 408 ; ii. 64, 167, 
210, 287 

Pa-zethu, or Teku, river, i. 206 

Pedigree of the architect, Khnum-ab- 
r'a, ii. 299 

Pehenuka, officer to Ranuser, i. 89 

Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 1. 199, 
202, 206, 236, 289 

Penni, Adon of Wawa, tombat Anibe, 
ii. 176 

Pentaur, the priest^ heroic song of, i. 
242, 374 ; ii. 48, 63-62 

Pepi Merira, king, i. 97, 106, 887; in- 
scriptions at Wady-Magharah and 
elsewhere, 98 ; his servant, Una, 98 ; 
monolith, 99 ; wars, 99, 100 ; pyra- 
mid, 101 ; his plan of a temple, on 
leather, 402 

Pepi-na, guardian of Pepi*s pyramid, 
i. 102 

Pepi-nakht, functionary under Pepi, 
i. 102 

Perao, i. 49. See Pharaoh 

Persians, the, in Egypt, ii. 293 

Pet-baal, i. 255 

Petise, high-priest and satrap, ii. 221, 
242, 244 

Petubastes, king, ii. 224 

Phamenoth, the month, i. 164, 397 ; ii. 
288 

Pharaoh, his titles, i. 49; wife, daugh- 
ters, harem, children, 49; court, 
50 ; officials, 60, 51. See Pir*-ao 

Pharaohs, visits of, to Nubia, i. 288 ; 
causes of the fall of, ii. 280; the 
last, 306; fall of the kingdom of, 
308 

Pliarmuthi, the month, i. 164, 316, 
320 

Phoenicia, maritime traffic with 
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PHOS 

Egypt, i. 221 ; inflaence on Egyp- 
tian life, 223. See Char 
Phoenician art, high style of, i. 458 
Philse, inscription near, i. 420 
Philosophers, Egyptian, i. 18, 19 
Piankhi, king, his offering at On, i. 

128; great inscription at Mount 

Barkal, ii. 231-248 
Pi-bailos (Byblos), i. 209, 218 
Pi-bast. See Bubastus 
Pi-bast (Pibeseth), ii. 339 
Pidasa (Pidasis), ii. 44 
Pihakhiroth, ii. 362, 363 
Pimai, king, ii. 219, 223 ; name, 275 
Pimaz (Oxyrhynchus), ii. 232 
Pinehas, noble, ii. 130 
Pinotem I., king and high -priest, ii. 

193 ; attacked by Nimrod, 194 
— secretary and councillor, ii. 183 
Pi-nub (Momemphis), ii. 231 
Pi-qe-ro-ro, prince of Pisaptu, ii. 253, 

264, 267 
Pi-ramessu (city of Ramses), i. 201 ; 

ii. 96, 340, 353. See Zoan-Tanis 
Pir'-ao (Pharaoh), meaning, special 

title of Mineptah II., ii. 128 
Pir-em-heru, a sacred book, i. 84, 

85 
Pi-sebek (Crocodilopolis), i. 170 
Piscbkhan I., under-king at Tanis, ii. 

198 
Pi-tom (Pithom), i. 202, 203; ii. 340, 

342, 343 
Pi-tebhu, statues of, ii. 2S2 
ritshu, country (Midian), i. 157 
Pliny, i. 161 ; ii. 367 
Totiphar, i. 265, 266, 268 
Potslierds, inscriptions on, i. 438,439 
Primi (Qasr Ibrim), i. 161, 394 
Princes, the, of Kush, and of Hineb, 

i. 39 
Prisoners, hostages, slaves, i. 20 ; em- 
ployed on public works, 375 ; their 

labour parallel with that of the 

Israelites in E^'])t, 376 
Proj)hct of the pyramid ^(»f Pharaoh, 

the office, i. 48 
Proso})is, battle of, ii. 119, 123 



QUE 

Psamethik I., founder of the 26th 
dynasty, ii. 272; unites the rival 
claims, 272 ; builds new sepulchral 
chambers for the Apis-bulls, 286 

Psametik, prophet, i. 81 

Psampolis (Pimases, Pimas, Pimsa), 
ancient name for Ibsambul, ii. 92 

Psamus, king, ii. 224 

Ptah, temple to, i. 396 (cf. Patah) 

Puam, royal architect at the court of 
Thutmes III., i. 376 

Punt^ land of (Ophir, Somauli), L 1 14 ; 
first expedition to, 116, 116 ; Queen 
Hashop's expedition to, 304-309; 
precious things from, 334 

Putha, sculptor, pictures of, i. 446 

Pyramids :— i. 24 ; Abousir. L 88, 89 ; 
Ab-setu, 87 ; Ba, 88 ; Bai-u, 97 ; 
Black bull, 69 ; Dashoor, 94 ; Ella- 
boon, 168: Gizeh. 70; Hir, 83; 
Eha-no-fer, 104, 124 ; Kborp, 146 ; 
Ehu-setu, 113; Menankh, 106; 
Menkara, 108 ; Menkau-ra, 83; Men- 
nofer, 101 ; Men-setu, 89 ; Mentu- 
hotep, 113 ; Mer-en-ra, i. 102 ; No- 
fer,91 ; Nof er-ar-kara, 88 ; Nofer-ka- 
ra, 106; Nofer-setu, 94; Nuter-setu, 
191 ; Qebeh, 87; Tatsetn, 97 

— construction by each king, i. 72; 
origin of the word, 73 ; particular 
names, 73 ; materials for, 73 



QASR AGERUD, i. 219 
-- Ibrim, i. 161. Stc Primi 
Qazautana ((iozan, (iauzanites), ii. 44 
Qe>>eh, pyramid, i. 87 
Qel'an, slingers, ii. 48 
Qinaiv (Kanah), the brook, i. 324 
Qir-qamisha, the Carchemish of the 

Bible, i. 291,357; ii. 44 
Qtisseir (Leucos Limen), i. 117 
Qous (Ciozem, Goshen), ii. 339 
Qurnah, i. 300; inscription on tomb 

at, 472 
— old, ii. 27; Seti I.'s sepulchral 

temi)le, 89 
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BA 

RA, the 8tm-god, i. 29 ; the sign of, 
56 ; worship, 71, &c. 

— high priest of, i. 412 
Ra-aa-ftb-taui, name of Hyksos king, 

L 238 (Ra-aa-qenen, oorreotion) 
Raamses, Hamses, city of. See Pi- 

ramessaand Zoan 
Rahotep, picture of, discovered near 

the pyzamid at Meidam, i. 66 
Bamessea, list of, in Ramses III/s 

time, iL 154 
Bamessenm, the, at Thehes, ii. 89 ; at 

Heliopolis, 93; at Medinot Aha, 

147-150; at Kan'ana, 157 
Bameasids, the, 1. 35 ; banished to the 

Great Oasis, ii. 192 ; recalled by 

Xenkheper-ra, 194-197; Table U. 
Bameasn. See Ramses. 
Bamsee L, IL 8 ; his family doubtf ul, 

8; memorial of his coronation at 

Kamak,9; war and treaty with the 

Khita, 9; monument at Wady 

Haifa, death, 9 

— IL (Sesoetris) rebuilds the temple 
at Abydos, L 143 ; associated with 
his lather Seti I., ii. 23 ; inscription 
at Abydus, 23 ; number of his monu- 
ments, 33 ; completes the temple, 33 > 
44 ; his journey to Thebes, 42 ; in- 
feriority of his buildings and sculp- 
tures, 43 ; war with the Khita, 44 ; 
previous campaig^ns, 63; war with 
Tunep, 63 ; with Canaan, 64 ; storm- 
ing of Askalon, 65 ; list of prisoners 
inscribed at Lucjsor, 66 ; his mari- 
time wars, 67 ; treaty with the king 
of Khita, 68-74 ; marries a daughter 
of the king of Khita, 75; razria 
on the negroes, 76; ward with 
Kush and the Libyans, 76 ; pictures 
of his court, 76, 77 ; gold-wasliing, 
78, 79 ; temples built by, 84, 85 ; 
temple of Ptah at Memphis, 87 ; 
various buildings, 89; works in 
Nubia, 90 ; rock-temple of Ibsam- 
hul, 90; his special ref«idence at 
Z(>an-Tani.H, 93 ; new temple city, 
94 ; the Pharaoh of the oppression. 



RAM 

99 ; number of prisoners, and the^ 
various employments, 100, 101 ; his 
long reign, 110; thirty years' 
jubilee, 110; his family. 111 ; con- 
temporaries, 112; tomb at Biban- 
el-Moluk, 114 
Ramsea UL (Rhampsinitus), i. 185, 
207; his campaigns against the 
Sbasu, 216 ; protects his frontiers, 
219 ; troubles on his accession, 
ii. 137, 146; account of his reign 
in the Harris papyrus, 139; re- 
stores the several ranks in the 
state, 140; war with the Libyans 
and Mazyes, 141 ; fortress and well 
in the land of the Aperiu, 141 ; 
fleet on the Red Sea, 142 ; voyages 
to the Indian ocean, 142 ; discovers 
the copper mines of 'Athaka, 142 ; 
treasures from the peninsula of 
Sinai, 142 ; trees and shrubs planted, 
143 ; peaceful state of his kingdom, 
143 ; memorials in the Ramesseum 
at Medinet Abu, 144 ; treasures de- 
dicated to Amon, 145; boundless 
generosity, 146 ; victory over the 
Carian-Ck)lchian nations, 147 ; over 
the Maxyes, 149, 150; pictures of 
defeated kings, 151 ; list of con- 
quered cities and countries, 152 ; 
booty and captives devoted to the 
temples, 153 ; list of his Rameasea, 
154 ; works at Thebes, 157 ; erects 
a Ramesseum at Kanaan, 157 ; the 
harem conspiracy, 1 58-165 ; his sons 
and the order of tlieir succession, 
166; his rock-hewn tomb and its 
pictures, 167 

— IV., ii. 167 ; rock-tablet of the 
expedition to Hammamat, 168- 
170; additions to the temple of 
Khonsu at Thebes, 171 

— V. ii. 171 ; hU tomb at Biban-el- 
Moluk appropriated by Ramses VI., 
171 ; rock- tablet at SiLsilis, 171, 
172 

— VI. ii. 173 ; astronomical and chro- 
nological value of his tomb, 173 ; 
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RAH 

taconl respecting boiindarJeB of 
lands in Nubift, ITt, 175 
Raiiwes VU., H. 177 

— VIIL,ii. 177 

— IX. ii. 178 ; growing power of 
t)te priests of Amon, ITS i ptesanta- 
tion of rewnrds to tlism, 170, 180 ; 
liurglaries in the roynl tomba M 
Biban-el-Holuk, 18S 

— S., ii. 183 

— XJ., il. 1B3 

— Xn., ii. 183! ooriona inscription, 
184-187; tlie king's vimttoNahii. 
rain, and tnaniage, 1 Si ; cure of the 
ijuoen's sisler, 18U 

— XJII.. ii. 187 ; ftnislies thetemploof 
Khonau, 188 ; dopo»t>d by the prirat 
Birlior, 188 ; hia probable autograph 
letter, 1911 

— XVI. marriage with an Assyrian 
prlnoess, ii. 193; ieco|^i»cd aa 
king, 188 

— Nckht, eeor, i. 133 
Ranulinm-NakJit, governor of Jliubes, 

U.182 
Ranseneb, commander at Sokhem- 

kbHkanra, i. 191 
Roniiscr, king (ItatboroB) i. 67; bis 

pyramid, 8U ; pictures of, 00 
Ra-sekenen, Hak or Bub-king of 

Thebes, i. a3il_2*3, 215 
Raihid,!. G. &i>ltuaetta 
Ratafi.king, i. 69,76 
Balhores. See Rannser 
Kecbi-chel, the, expert*, i. 243 
Red land, the, L 10, 407 
BegisI era, value of, i. 153 
Religion, innovat ionii in, ii. 28.1; 

demons, genii, and wiUJicraft, 381 
Beahpu, idol, f. 218 
Bosorrection of thebodj, belief of tbe 

MLcient E)i7ptians, 1. 71 
Rihampsiaitus, ii. I3t). See Itamacs ni. 
Rhinokolura, or Rhinokoruriti i. 208. 

Srr Ab-saka 
BibalJia (Eohoboth), water of, ii, 13, 

lOfl. 209 
Blbn, or Libn. &v LihiTHw 



Roads from Egypt to Syria and 
Kuplimtee, L 290 

Rohan, valley of. inBOiptions, i. MA, 
171 

Rohannu. Mt., i. 121 

BoaettA(liaahid),i. & 

— Ktune.tbe, i. 103 

Bnten, or Luten, Kateiina,or Lntennib 
tbe, i. 8,2^, 2vlG, 260; tbe appvT, 
L S91 i roaqaered by Thatmcs III, 
319 i tribute of, S88, 381, 336. 4S7 | 
die. 

BaUien and Ehita, 



SA'A-NEKHT, king, i. 297, 4S6 
Sahura(K«plires},king,LC7,&T) ] 
his pyramid and effigy, 89 
Said, Arabic name of Upper KgypI, t. I 

13 

Sair C&eir}, i. 31 T 

BaVi, Sal, Ba, tho city of Kit or Neith | 
(Athena), i. 382; ii. 389.930 231^,. 
34B, S46, aei, 277, 278, 279./. 

Saite dignitaries, st«ne taroopliagl 
of, ii. 383 

Bakhan, or Ebasan (Xoiti), i. 198 

Balatis, Hyksos king, i.228 

Sallier papj-ms, i. 289-S43 

Samtaui-tAf-naltht, inBcription of, 
under Darius UL and Alexander 
the Great, ii. ,'(08, 309 

Hamut, i. 207, 417. See Migdol 

tjankh-ka-ra, kin^, i. 110, 113; in- 
scription at Hammamal, HI 

Bs-pa-li-li, kin)( of Khita, it. 3, 9 

8apti,king, i. 64, 68 

Saqqorah, tombs of the Apix-bullit, i. 

Sarbut-el-khadcm, inscription of Ihe 

joint reign of Queen Hashop and her 

brother, i. 406; inscription of tLa 

time of Amenhotep ni., 439 

Sargon, ii. SU. Sue Usorkon 

Salnips, Afsyiiaji, in Lovfcr Kgypi, iL 
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8CH 

Schools, i. 175 ; ii. 297 

Scribes, the, i. 62, 63 ; temple-scribes 

in.Mineptah IL*8 time, ii. 131 
Sculpture, i. 176 
Seb, or Zeb (Cronos, Saturn), god of 

the earth, i. 27, 29 
Sebek, the god, i. 66 ; the crocodile 

his emblem, 168 ; temples to, 170, 

174, 186, 396 

— city of, L 176. See Crocodilopolis 
Sebekhotep, name of the greater num- 
ber of kings of the 13th dynasty, L 
186 

— UL, king, the height of the Nile 
in his day, i. 190, 191 

— IV., his statues, i. 192 

— v., his monuments, i. 192 

— VI., his memorial-stone, i. 189, 192 
Sebek-nofni-ra, queen, i. 114, 168, 

173, 182, 187 

Sebercheres (Shepseskaf ), king, i. 67 

Se-hathor, official under Nub-ka-ra, 
inscription, i. 146; re-erects public 
monuments, 146 

Sehotep-ab-ra, guardian of the temple 
at Abydus, i. 172 ; inscription to, 173 

Seir, Mount, i. 217 

Hekhuu (Xois), i. 272 

Semempses, king, i, 64 ; miracles and 
plagues in his reign, 60 

Semitic race, the generic types, i. 7 ; 
immigrants, picture of, 166, 166 ; 
colonists, 208 ; natives in Egypt, 
209; names, 210; words used by 
priests and scribes, 211; worship of 
their gods adopted by the Egyp- 
tians, 211 ; influence on religion, 
manners and language, ii. 101-103 

Semitism, i. 19^214 ; power of, shown 
by the stune of Tan is, 214 

Semne, inscription on boundary stone 
at, i. 146, 162 ; border fortress, 160, 
393 ; height of the Nile inscribed 
on rock, 166 ; temple to Usurtasen 
III., 394 ; memorial tablet and list 
of prisoners, 421 

Sencbef and his M)n llor^hcb, memo- 
rial stone, ii. 220 



SET 

Senmut, architect to Queen Hashop, 
i. 302, 303 

Senoferu, king, i. 66, 62 ; his car- 
touche, 63; titles of honour, 64; 
tomb, 66 

Senta, king, i. 66, 66, 68 

Serapenm, the, at Memphis, Apis tab- 
lets at, ii. 220, 222 

Serpent, the symbol of the god of 
Pitom, ii. 347 

Servants, i. 21 

Sesochris, king, i. 66, 62 

Sesostris, ii. 33. See Ramses II. 

Set (Typhon) i. 30, &c 

Set (or Sutekh) Nub, god, his temples 
at Zoan and Avaris, i. 236 

Setau*an, viceroy, with the care of 
the gold-mines, ii. 78 

Setliroite nome, the, i. 204, 206 ; ii. 
339 ; Joseph the nomarch of, 348 

Seti I. (Sethos), ii. 10; his Great 
Hall of Columns at Kamak, 10; 
representations of his wars, 10 ; cam- 
paign against the Shasu, 1 1 ; route 
from Khetam to Kan'aan, 11-13 ; 
inscriptions recording his victory, 
13-17 ; triumphal return, 18 ; list 
of nations conquered, 19 ; wars 
against the Libyans, 20 ; record of 
prisoners and spoils, 21, 22 ; ser- 
vices to the temple of Amon, 22 ; his 
wife, 23 ; associates his infant son 
Ramses II. with him on the throne, 
23 ; wars with Kush and Punt, 26 ; 
artistic works, 26 ; his tomb, pictures 
and inscriptions, 26, 27 ; the Mem- 
nonium to Ramses I., 27 ; his name of 
Usiri, 27 ; inscription to, by Ram- 
ses II., 27, 28; table of kings at 
Abydus, 28; temples at Memphis, 
Heliopolis, El-kab, and Speos Ar- 
temidos, 28 ; sculptors of his reign, 
29 ; tributes and taxes, 29 ; gold 
mines in Egypt and Nubia, 29, 30 ; 
journey to the gold-mine^, 30; in- 
scriptions at the temple of Rede- 
»ieh, 31 

Seti U. (31incplah III.), ii. 131 ; re- 
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HET 
cords of the first It 
nii^, isa ; report concerning his 
tngitive servanta, 13B; ii. 369; 
tomplo at Tbebes 133; sepulcbra 
at liiban-el-Holuk, U» 

Setnftkht, kiuK. ii. 134 ; anti-king to 
Mineptali Sifitoh, 131; siuamary of 
events during tiis reign. I3T. 138 

Shahak (Sabaco). king, ii- 366 n-, 
268/. ; meaDing of hiK nam?, 2TG 

Shabaiak (Sebiclius), king, his statue, 
ii. 368, 2B1); meaning of his nam?, 
STB 

Bhabfttnn (Sabhaticua), i. 390 ; ii. El 

Shakana, Uke, the, i. S09, 319 

gtuuhanq, king of Assyria, faihur of 
Nlmrod, oonquerot of Egypt, ii. 
197 (</. 19*) i visits his son's tonih 
at Abydus. 198; iimcripiion, 199 

Shftshanq I. (Shishtik of the Bible), 
son of KimroJ, madekingof Egypt, 
ii, 198. a03; his Egyptian wife 
Earamat, and her inheritance, 
303-206 ; his royal residence at 
Bubastus, 206 ; reoeirca tho fngi- 
Uve Jeroboam, »07 ; his invasion 
of Jodah recorded at Eunak. SOT ; 

list of conquered towns, 20«, 3W ; 
Hall of UiE iiubastida at Karuak, 
Slit; record of ilit buildini,'. 210; 
memorial tablet, 312 

— n.. king. ii. 216 

— nr, king. ii. 319 

— IV., king. Ii. 219 

Shasu (Sliasa, Shaus, Shaaw), Ibo, i. 

229; attracted to the Delta, 2IS. 

aiT: extent of Iheif territory in 

the reign ofSelil., 232; booty from, 

340; campaigns against, ii. II, 13 ; 

received into the Delta, 12T, ka. 
Sheat, i. 139 
gheddid.son of Ad, his irruption into 

Egypt, i. 832 
Sheikh-el- BcUed, i. 78, )T9 
Shemik, i. 139 
Shopseskaf, king. i. 85 ; inf^cripiion ai 

Saqqarah, 85, SR 
Shepseakaf-aokli, prophet, i. 67 



► 



SPH 

Sherohan, citj, i. 249. 361, 320 

Shet (Sheti, (>hat), i. 133, 170 

Shotal. feast of. i. 161, IM 

Shiahak. Sre l^hashanq 1. 

Shu (Agathoda:moD>, the god of air, 
i. 29, ic. 

Shur. &v Auhu 

Silsilis, rook frrutto at, aoog of pialM 
in, i. 2S8, 339 ; qaairies, inKription 
of a alono-maaon. 439, 447 ( of 
King Hommhib, 470, 471 ; lock 
tablet of Bamsea V., ii. 171. 172; 
inscription recording the building 
of the Hall of the Bubastids, 210. 
ail ; memorial t»blet to ShaahaDq i 
I. and his son Auputh. SIS, 313 

Silver tablet, inscription on, ii- CT-Ti 

Sinai, peninsnla of. torqaoira and 
copper mines, i. ISO; insctipliua 
of Amenemhat m.. ITt ; called iha 
'land of ihe gtidi,"369; trewun* 
from. ii. 148 ; tic 

Binehihisflighifroai Amenemhat l.'i 
OQiirt, i. 12fi ; his maniage, ItSt l 
retnni,li6 

Singara(BineaT>,i.3S9,3e3;H.19.eB , 

Sirbonli, lake, i. l-ii, 907 ; ii. 3fi4 

Smam.khetlu-f. K.-unses U.'i lion. ii. 

Smonklikam, king (Mcrmcslia, Mor- 

mejilia), colossal statues nf. i. 191 
Sokar (Oairis), worship of, 1. 43 
iiokhem (LeCopolia). i. 58; Li. iSO, 

24G 
— (Sekhem, EtiGsem) the Holy ot 

Uoliesin the temples, i. 377,38^,392 
Soldi am -khakaiira. fortrosa, L 191 
Sokhet, worship of. i. 4S 
Soleh, inscriptions at. i. 114 
tiong of praUo to Thutmcs III., L 

370-373 
Booan (Sycne. Assonan), i, 6, 74 
Sothis star, rising of, i, 396 
Speof Artcmtdoa, rock-grotto err«f«iJ 

by Seti I., it. SH 
Sphinx, i.7T; ita temples. 79, fW; ln< 

scriptiot), 80; an emblem of Qor- 

makhu, SI 
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STB 

Strmbo, i. 130, 142, 168 ; ii. 301, 365 

Snoooth. See Sokot 

Snchos (sacred crocodile), i. 170 

.Snfi, Saf, i. 202 

Sokot, or Snko (Sacooth), i. 202 ; ii. 
340, 343 

San, temple of the, at Edfoa, i. 277 ; 
at Kha-aten, 447 

Suphis, king, i. 65, 67, 68. See Cheops 

Saten-rekh, title of king's grand- 
children, i. 22; ii.293 

Satekh, snmamed Nub, also Set 
(Baal), a foreign Semitic (Hyksos), 
deity of evil, worshipped also in 
Egjpt, especially by the Ramessids, 
i. 211-212, 236, 239, 242 ; ii. 3, 47, 
62, 66, 67, 61, 69, 72 ; his likeness 
on the silver plate of the treaty 
between Ramses II. and the king 
of Khita, 74 ; his worship at Tanis, 
94 

Syene, i. 6, 162, et pauim 

Syrians, the, their irruptions, aided 
by the Shashu- Arabs, i. 235 



r^ family name of Ra-Sekenen ; 
their tombs at Thebes, i. 245, 247 

— III., i. 262 

Ta'a-pa-nan (Leontopolis), ii. 11 

Tafnakhth (Tnephachthus), king of 
Sa'is and Memphis, ii. 229 ; his in- 
road into Middle Egypt, 229, /. ; 
father of Nekn, and grandfather of 
Psamethik, 268, 272 (o/. Technatis) 

Ta-ha-ra-qa (Tirhakah, Tearoo, Etcar- 
chus, Tarachas, Tarkus), ii. 266,/. ; 
his memorials at Thebes, 269 

Tal-ozai, ii. 232 

Ta-kount (Nubia), i. 284 

Tamahu, the, i. 199 ; warlike dances 
of, 312 

Tamera, the name of Lower Egypt, i. 
11 

Tanilic branch of Nile, i. 200 ; ii. 342 

Tanitic nome (14th), the seat of 
Semitic races, i. 200 ; ii. 1 1, 127 



THU 

Tanis. See Zoan 

Ta-nuter, the land of the gods, i. 116 

Tatehan (Teneb), ii. 236 

Tat-ka-ra, king, i. 91. See Assa 

Ta-setu, pyramid, i. 97 

Taurus, range, i. 291 

Ta-user, queen, i. 134, 136 

Tax-payers, voluntary, presents to, i. 
437, 438 

Technatis, or Tnephachthus, his de- 
cree against luxury, i. 39 

Tefab, rock-tomb of, near Ossuit, i. 
194 

Tehen, the, i. 199 

Tekhis, or Takhis, i. 367 ; mentioned 
in a papyrus, 358 

Tell-el-Amama (Khu-aten), i. 443, 
444 ; prayer of Aahmes, 449 ; Queen 
Nofer-i-Thi's address to the sun, 
460; rock-pictures and inscriptions 
of Khunatcn 8 family, 461-464 

Tell Mukhdam, statue at, i. 238 

Tel-monf, modem name of Memphis, 
i. 43 

T-en-Mosh^, island of Moses, ii. 112 

Tennu, kingdom of, i. 126 

Tesber (Erythneans), i. 10 ; ii. 266 

Teta, king, i. 58 ; his hair-ointment, 
68, 62 ; his pyramid, 97 

Thakeloth I. (Tiglath), ii. 216 

— 11., ii. 216 ; record of an eclipse 
of the moon, 217, 218 ; irruptions of 
the Ethiopians and Assyrians, 217 

Thamask (Damascus), i. 291 
Thebes, necropolis, inscription of the 

priest Nofer-hotep, i. 472, 473; 

temple of 8cti II., ii. 133; Rames- 

scum, 167; capture of, by Assur- 

banipal, 265 ; et pauim 
Thi, queen, wife to Amcnhotep III., 

i. 440 ; her address to the sun, 460 

— nurse to king Khunaten, i. 460 

This or Thinis (Tini), and itA vast 
necropolis, i. 3 

Thot, Thotl), the month, i. 164, 196, 
214,348, 397; ii. 217, 310 

Thuh, the Naphthuhim of SS. i. 281 ; 
ii. 20. See Marmaridae 



THD 

Tbttt (Hannes), the scribe of the 
gods, i. 31 ; wDiBhipot,82j(itj»iuiM 

Tliutmis I. (Thotmofun}. i. 2N>, 274, 
■283 ; bis victories, S85, SSti ; ■ war 
of vengeance,' 280 ; campaign 
against the llniheo, SS2: eicoU a 
tablet of victory, 296 ; great l«m- 
ple at Eamak, 296 ; short life and 
rcign> '2'J6 ; tomb, 301 ; statue de- 
stroyed by Queen Hashop, 389 ; re- 
erected by Thatmcs ni., 389 

— n., his name erased from the 
monuments bj Qoeen Hashop, i. 
21)14; cumpBigo agsinettbe Shaca- 
Arabe, 299 ; rook-tablet near Ab- 
gooan, 299; bnildinga at Thebes, 
300; tomb, 301 

— ' III., seclniled by hia sister at Bnto, 
i. 313 ; admitted to the throne with 
hor. 314 ; their joint-tablet at Wwiy 
Mngharab,3]4; bia long reign, 316,- 
numeruua moDtimetit«, 317 j riches 
in the treanuriGB of the temples, 
817; wars Bnclvictories,S19; nomber 
of campaigns, 318; a^inst Butben 
and Zalii, 330. record of campaigns 
and tritmlBH, 320-339 ; further vic- 
tories, tributes, and booty, 329-314 ; 
regUtration of the tribolea, 344, 
345 ; return to Kgypt, 345, 346 ; 
tbanksgiving and homage to tlie 
gods, 346; feasts of victory, 347; 
buildings and obelisks as memo- 
rials, 348 ; catalognes of peoples of 
Dpper Egypt, 349-361 ; confederacy 
in Paleatine, 352; his captain 
Amenemhib, 353-366; wars io 
Naharain, 367; sommary of cam- 
paigna, 369-360; tributes and 
treatment of hostile towns, 3G0; 
articles brought from PhtEnicia and 
Palestine, 360, 361 ; from other 
places, 361, 362; pictures of plants 
and animals from Ruthen, 369; 
poem in praise of the king and 
Amon, 37ft-373 ; prisoners employed 
on poblie works, 374-876; pfte to 
tJie t«mp] 9,379,380; meaning of the 



king's name, 382 ; relations to hU 
sister, Qaeen Hashop, 383 ; inicrip- 

tion of his 24th year, 381, 385 ; hia 
important share as founder of iIm 
temple precincts, 386; re-erects the 
statues of former kings 389 ; endea- 
vours to preserve the mooimionta o( 
Ms forefathers, 390, 391 ; ar«fait«c- 
tutal works, .192; nnmerons monn* 
mcnts exeonted by prisoners, 393; 
rock-tombs, temples, 394, 395; 
temple and inscriptioo al Abydm, 
398-400; temple to the goddeea 
Hathoi, 403 ; to the i^ Fish at 
Memphis, 403; beantifies the temple 
of the son at Beliopolis, 403; 
obelLiiks, 404. 405 ; his deification 
during his lifetime, 406 ; nnmeruas 
memorials of, 406 
Thatmes IV., his s>triiames,413; cam- 
paigns, 413 ; mumorial stone in 
front of the sphinx, 79, 414; in- 
scription Bboat the viHitm of Har> 
makhn, 415-^17 ; removes the sand 
from the sphinx, 417 

— governor, under Amenholep 111., L 
423 

— burgomaster of Thebes, i. 473, 474 
Ti, royal architect, i. 48 ; tomb of, 90 
Timaius, king, i. 223 
Tnephachthus. Saa Tafnachth, Teoh- 

To Choat, i. 276. Sm Khon-hon-nofer 

Tombs, constmetion of, i, 71 

Too-tasher, or red mount, i. 74 

Torso of Ramses n. from the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, ii. 87 

TonoMbos, king, L 60 [ the phyaician- 
^,62 

Tota,king, i. 64, 66, 57 

'Treasure cities,' or rather temple- 
cities, biiiU by the Israelites, ii. S8 

Tributes and taxes of Thulmes III., 
i. 311, /. ; marked, weighed, and 
registered,!, 344, 346 

Tritonia, lake, i. 199 

Troja, Sfe Tura 

Too, or Tui, Sett I.'s queeo, ii. 23 
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TUN 

Timep (Daphne), catalogue of the 
booty carried from, i. 329 ; tribute, 
36S ; Bamaes II. *8 wars with, ii. 63 

Turn, Tamo, Toroao, Troja, quarries 
of, i. 61, 73, 74, 09, 144, 277, 427; 
11.88; deities of, i. 258, n.; rock- 
tablet in, 277 

Turin papjrus, i. 36, 37, 39 

Turquoises, i. 172 

Tut *ankh-amon, i. 456 ; his memorial 
at Tbebes, 466, 457 ; offerings from 
the south and the Buthen, 457, 
458 ; short reign, 460 

Two Brothers, tale of the, i. 266-268 ; 
written for Seti n., ii. 133 

Tjrbi, the month, i. 43, 397, 453 



UAH-AB-BA, king (Hophra, Aprles), 
burial of the Apis-bull, ii. 287 
Uak, feast of, i. 196 
Uenephes L, i. 64; pjrramid of the 
black bull, 69 

— n., i. 64 

Uit, fortress of, i. 208 

Una, i. 98 ; brings a sarcophagus for 

Pepi from Troja, 99 ; his wars and 

expeditions, 100, 101 ; historical 

text in his tomb at Memphis, 103 ; 

governor of Upper Egypt, 103; 

brings materials for the Khanofer 

pjrramid, 104 ; alabaster slab from 

Ha-nub, 106, 106 
Urchuru, tomb of, i. 88 
Urdamaneh (Budamon), Assyrian 

campaign against, ii. 266, 270-1 ; 

bis parentage, 268, a. 
Ur-maa Nofiru-ra, queen of Bamses II., 

ii. 76 
Usarkon I. (Sargon), ii. 214 ; contest 

between his two sons for the crown, 

214 

— III., his wives, ii. 216 

«— prince, high-priest of Amon, ii. 
216-218 

Usurcheres (Uskaf), king, his pyra- 
mid, i. 87 



WEL 

Udri, tomb of, ii. 26, 27. See Seti . 

Uskhopesh, the Theban Amon, ii. 
298 

Usurtasen I., inscription at Helio- 
polis, 127, 131 ; fragments of obe- 
lisk near lake Mceris, 132 ; works 
on the temple at Thebes, 133 ; not 
the Pharaoh of Joseph, 138; in- 
scriptions at Beni-Hossan, 134, 160 ; 
his statue at Tanis, 1 78 ; inscription 
of Khnumhotep, 148 

— II., his prosperous reign, i. 1 47 

— UI., his power and wisdom, i. 169 ; 
inscription at Elephantina, 169 ; 
builds sanctuaries and fortresses, 
160; final subjection of Kush, 161 

— artist, i. 181 
Uti (Bute), ii. 20 
Uza-hor-en-pi-ris, entrusted with the 

command of the fleet, ii. 293 ; in- 
scription on his shrine-bearing 
statue, 293-296 



VALUES and prices, about B.C. 
1000, list of, ii. 190 



WADY ALAKI (Al-aU, AkiU), 
gold-mines, ii. 79 

— Araba, i. 216 

— Haifa, memorial of Usurtasen I. 
found near, i. 138 ; memorial-stone 
of Bamses I. at, ii. 9 

— Magharah, rock inscription of 
Senoferu, 1. 61 ; tablet of Khu- 
fu's victories, 76; picture of 
Banuser, 90 ; mining works of 
Tatkara, 91 ; King Nofer-ka-ra s 
name and titles, 106; picture of 
Amenemhat III., 172 ; joint tablet to 
Queen Hashop and Thutmes III., 
311 

Wawa, the country of, i. 287 ; tribute 
from, 333, 336, 342 ; temple-land in 
ii. 174-6 

Wells, at Abydus, i. 14 ; sunk at Akita, 
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li. 80, 31. 79. g3 ; fonr, on the old 
rood from Coplos to Qosaeii, 8( 



XERXES I. (Kshiursh or Khaheiiflh) 
and the uiti-kicg Kh&bbash, ii. 
805 
XxS», kings of, L ISi, 198, 9TS 



[TEAR, ihe EaTptian, i, 165; of 
•■ 3C31 (iays. 3U6 



yAHI {2»ha), i. 308, 37* ; land of, 

^ S7S ; conqaored by Thntmes IH^ 
SM ; booty carried off, 330, 3*0 

Zar, 2iil, Zaru. See Zoan. 

Za-ValAh, i. i3 

Za-TjTBa, i. 367 

Zi«Mi (Eeyptian and Hebrew), Tnnw 
(GtoBk), also Zor, ZoT, Zol (pi. Zoru, 
Zani, Zalu), ■ Btrong place.' nod Pi- 
BunessQ (the city of Bamsoc), tiow 
Bin, the 'greatand splendid city of 
Lower Egypt.' in tho midst of a 
Sfimitic populatioE, i. 140 ; ii. 
353-3 ; ita oldest motiuioents of 
Popi's time, i. 98 i works of tlie 13th 
dynasty, 140. 178 ; of the 13(h dyn., 
186, 191, IS2 : dat« compared n-ith 
Hebron, 300-80], ii. 362 ; capital] ot 
Uie Uthoome, i, 200 ; an eHsenti- 
Blly foreiffTi dty, on tlie E. border 
of Egypt, 201 ; stone of Kanwe* II.. 
dated from the era of Nab., i. 213, 
/.. 258-9; the inscription on it, u. 
94-96 ; beginning of the land of 
the Sham from the W. eastwards, 
i. 216 ; also of the Char (Flueni- 
ciaoa), 229, 223. 233, H6B ; adminia- 
Iralive centre of E. provinces under 
the Bameaslds, 210 ; trilingaal stone 



EQK 
called Ihe Decree of Oaoopns. 234 ■ 
seat of tho HjksoH liings, 23«; 
adorned by them with nerw lempifa 
and moDiuDenla. S3T. S56. 2S7 ; 
starting-point for cnmpiugns ta- 
wordi the E&st, 320 ; and of the 
great roods to Palestine, ii. 94,364, 
/. ; the special residence of Rameea 
U., ii. 43. 68, 76, 93 ; importance of 
its position— (t« Juf of Egypt, 94 ; 
abaodoned by the V\a^ of the ISth 
dyu. ii, 96 ; new temple-city of 
lUmses H. to gods associated with 
himself, JI4, 3S3 ; hencefortli called 
I^-Ramcuu, 96, 3S3 ; records of 
oppression in its baildlog, 3fi4 ; 
abundant notices by tli« ictibes, 
96 ; full description in a letter, 96- 
98 i one of the ■ treasore-dtic*,' or 
rather 'temple-cities,' bnUt by thv 
Israeliles tor Phnraoh, 98 ; import- 
ance of its history, 99 /., asS; 
despatches sent oat from it, 1ST) 
the royal Bcat of MincptAb IL, tho 
Pharaoh of the Eiodu^ of which il 
was the slnrting-point, 128, 3G6 j 
and of Mincptah UI,, I32j report 
on fugitive servants, an eiact 
parallel to the Exodus, 132, 36a. 
360; ita ooliege of priests, 192; 
scat of the 23rd dynasty, 924 ; an 
unnamed Hatrsp of, 246 ; snbdned 
by Asaorbanipal. 261,263; itn site 
still strewn with monnmenis and 
statues,!. 186,191; u. 99 

Zoan, plain or ' Sctd of ' (Ps. Ixxriii, 
12,43, so colled also in Egyptian, 
Sokhot-Zoan), the muster-place and 
exercise ground of Egyptian armies, 
and the scene of the miracles of 
Mo90S,i.lB6r ii. 100, 128,352; iu 
present aspect, ii. 95 

Zoar, i. 223 

Zor CZor-i;yruB], i. S23 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO VOL. IL 

P. 19, 1. 21. After ' Pa-Hir (HD) Galileer udd ' or Hali in the 
tribe of Aisher.' 

P. 26,L 19. /V>r • Usiris ' rwxi ' Usiri.' 

P. 104. The oompoBition on pages 104-109 is given in the 
'Records of the Past' (vol. iL p. 107, /.), under the rather 
strange title of ' Travels of an Egyptian,' from the translation 
of M. Chabas, which gave rise to much discussion between him 
and Dr. Brugsch. — Ed. 

P. 190, at the end of the ' List of Values,' drc., add * The month's 
wages of an ordinary workman amotmted to 5 Ten <y? ooppei*.' 

P. 193. ' Pallashames,' correct as in Preface, Vol. I. p. xv. 

P. 208, 1. 4 from bottom. Far ' Af-le-na ' read * 'Aa-le-na.' 

P. 209, 1. 5. For ' Ha-i-o-baa ' read * Ha-i-do-baa.' 

P. 246, 1. 10. Far ' the l^on of Manifi was ' read * his body- 
guards were,' Ac 

P. 269, L 20. Bead * On the other hand,' &c. 

P. 290, 1. 5. After ' usages.' insert * The whole length of his life 
amounted to 7 years, 3 months, 5 days.' 

P. 291, lines 2 and 16. Far * 524 ' read ' 526,' namely, the fourth 
year of the reign of Cambyses over Persia, which was the second 
year of his reign over Egypt. 

P. 299. In the * Pedigree, &c.,' strike out the first line, viz., ' Ka- 
nofer, Ac* 

P. 306, 1. 3. Far * Buto ' read ' Natho.' 



THE END. 
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Himu* 

(domina) 
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Sebektut^Baba^ Tua-nofert* 

(domina) 



Nel)etemnub* Sebeknofru* Nebpu* Nubkh 
(domina) (domina) (domina) (queen 



^* Heljek nek ht* = Noferhotcp 
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iM Selxiknokht Ab-aa Senebsen* 



Itioiw work (1H75), pp. 120, 121 » : (2) The da 

(cc rx*i)Hiu8, Denkm. iii. 62) : (5) The data gi 

fall time of the beginning of the eighteenth dji 

i foyi of furtlier conclusions. To this class 1 



i Geirk, and consequently from our translatic 



See Vol. II, p. 



Kliim-meH 

•iest in the temple 
h (of Memphis) 



Usekh mehi 

Female singer of 
Amon (ThebeB) 



Pi-nife 

Ijeader of 
foreign people 



jLi-fin 



i of the 
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Ha-aei 

Chief Priest of 
Monthti 
(of Hermonthie) 
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I 
Pi-aei 

Leader cf foreign 
ciivalrv 



Suaner 

President of the 
Prophets 
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